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PREFACE. 

A VERY pleasant thing it is for friends to meet, 
after a short separation. Two years have passed 
since the present Editor had the gratification of 
introducing the dehghtful pages of the Opal to its 
host of readers ; she therefore trusts to receive a 
most cordial welcome. 

In the meantime, the liberal and enterprising 
Publisher has spared no pains or expense in his 
efforts to perfect this popular Annual ; the unri- 
valed beauty of this present volume attests his suc- 
cess. Nor must we omit to mention the Editor of 
the last two seasons,* whose fine taste was visible 
in the literary improvement ; but the duties of busi- 
ness have withdrawn him from the Opal. We 
have, however, had the good fortune to retain the 
old contributors — and, also, have added to the list 
some of the best writers and most honored names 
in our country's literature. 

The plan of the Opal has, from the first, been 
distinct, and of a far more elevated tone than that 
of any other popular Gift Book, either American 
or European. To give a work of pure moral sen- 

* Mr. JoBif Ki£SB. 
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timent, united with the most elevated literary char- 
acter, has been the aim. Grace in the style, and 
refinement in the ideas, were inseparable from such 
a plan. Accordingly, the Opal has been, as its title 
signifies, "A Pure Gift for the Holydays" — and like 
the gem from which it derives its name, it combines 
the greatest variety of outward beauties, with the 
internal light that has always made it precious. 

The Plates in this volume are in a very superior 
style, designed expressly for the Opal, and engraved 
by an artist whose works will be his best praise. 
We feel confident these embellishments will give 
general satisfaction. 

In closing, we beg leave to tender our cordial 
thanks to the many gifted writers who have wil- 
lingly contributed, from their intellectual wealth, to 
enrich and embellish the pages of the ever-favored 
Opal. 
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BT MRS. HALE. 



A BLESSING on the Printer's art ! 
Books are the Mentors of the heart. 
The burning soul, the burdened mind, 
In books alone companions find. 
We never speak our deepest feelings. 
Our holiest hopes have no revealings, 
Save in the gleams that light the face, 
Or fancies that the pen may trace. 
And hence to books the heart must turn, 
Wlien with unspoken thoughts we yearn. 
And gather from the silent page 
The just reproof, the counsel sage. 
The consolation kind and true. 

That soothes and heals the wounded heart. 
As on the broken plant the dew 
Calls forth fresh leaves and buds to view, 

More lovely as the old depart 
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And when, with gloomy fears oppressed, 

The trembling-hearted fain would rest, 

No opiate like a book that charms. 

With its deep spell, the mind's alarms ; 

Opening, as Genius has the key. 

Some haunt of mirth or mystery. 

Or trusting faith, or tender love. 

As vista to the heaven above ; 

Where the lone wandering one may come, 

Refreshed and glad as though at home ; 

And feel the soul has wells of joy. 

Like springs that gush in cavern's gloom. 
And hopes like gold without alloy, 

Or diamonds buried in a tomb. 



BY THE SEA-SIDE. 

BV HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

The twilight is sad and cloudy, 
The wind blows wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 

But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 

And a little face at the window 
Peers out into the night. 

Close, close it is pressed to the window, 

As if those childish eyes 
Were looking into the darkneSvS, 

To sec some shape arise. 

And a woman's waving shadow 

Is passing to and fro, 
Now rising to the ceiling, 

Now bowing and bending low. 

What tale does the roaring ocean, 
And the night wind, bleak and wild, 
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As it beat at the crazy casement, 
Tell to the little child ? 



And why do the roaring ocean, 

And the night wind, wild and bleak. 

As they beat at the heart of the mother, 
Drive the color from her cheek 1 



SPENSER'S MUIOPOTMOS. 

BY JOHN S. HART. 

The minor poems of Spenser have been thrown 
undeservedly into the shade by the extraordinary 
excellence of the Fairy Queen. Among the pieces 
thus almost consigned to oblivion, is the little poem 
whose title is placed at the head of this article. It 
is proposed in the present essay to give the reader 
some distinct idea of the character of this poem. 
This will be done, not by a labored antithesis of its 
good and bad qualities, but by extracts from the 
poem itself, with such connecting remarks as seem 
necessary to make the extracts intelligible. The 
reader will thus be put in possession, not of a formal 
judgment upon the merits of the poem, but of the 
materials necessary to form a judgment of his own. 

The title, MuiopotmoSy (Fate of the Butterfly,) is 
indicative of its subject The poem relates the ad- 
ventures and the tragical end of the particular Fly 
who is now about to be introduced to the reader. 

Clarion, the son of Muscaroll, was the fairest 
butterfly, the noblest and purest-minded youth, that 
ever fluttered in the breeze, or panted in the sun- 
beam. 
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Of all the race of silver-winged Flies,* 
Whicli do possess the empire of the air, 
Betwixt the centred earth and azure i<kies, 
Was none more favorable, nor more fair, 
(Wliilst Heaven did favor his felicities) 
Than Clarion, the eldest son and heir 
Of Muscaroll, and in his father's sight 
Of all alive did seem the fairest wipjht. 



The fresh young Fly, in whom the kindly fire 
Of lustful youth began to kindle fast, 
Did much disdain to subject liis desire 
To loathsome sloth, or hours in ease to waste ; 
But joyed to range abroad in fresh attire, 
Through the wi<le compass of the airy coast ; 
And, with unwearied wings, each part to inquire 
Of the wide rule of his renowned sire. 

For lie so swift and nimble was of ilight, 
That fn)m this lower tract he dared to stief 
Up to the clouds, and thence with jinions light 
To mount aloft unto the chrystal sky. 
To view the workmanship of heaven's height : 
AVhence, down descending, he along would ily 
I j)()n the streaming rivei*s, siM)rt to lind ; 
And oft would dare to tempt the troublous wind. 

One bright, clear morning in summer, young 
Clarion, bent on an excursion through his father's 
xlominions in search of knowledge and pleasure, 
arrayed himself for the purpose in the beautiful 
apparel appropriate to his tribe, and the polished 
armor adapted ecjually to adorn and defend his 
princely person. Perhaps, gentle reader, you have 

* In the extracts about to be ^iven, the spelling is modernized, t Mount. 
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been accustomed txD think of the butterfly as a mere 
insect — very pretty indeed, but very Insignificant 
Little did you know what formidable armor rests 
upon those manly limbs, or how loyal and valorous 
a heart that armor encloses. Look, then, at this 
exquisite creature, the princely Clarion, before he 
sets out on his gay excursion, and behold, to your 
surprise, the terror of Mars added to the beauty of 
Hyperion. Observe, in the first place, the impene- 
trable BREAST-PLATE u})on his imiplc chest : 

His BREAST-rLATE first, that was of substance pure, 

Before liis noble heart he fimily bound, 

That might Iiis life from iron death assure, 

And ward his gentle corpse from cruel wound : 

For it by art was framed to endure 

The bite of baleful steel and bitter stound,* 

No less than that which Vulcan made to shield 

Achilles' life from fate of Trojan field. 

Hercules of old wore upon his shoulders the skin 
of the Nema^an lion w^hich he had slain. The son 
of MuscaroU rejoices in the possession of a trophy 
equally formidable. 

And then about his shoulders broad he threw 
A hairy hide of some wild beast, that he 
In savage forest by adventure slew, 
And reft the spoil his ornament to be ; 
Which, spreading all his back with dreadful view, 
Made all, that him so horrible did see. 
Think him Alcides with the Lion's skin. 
When the Nffim6an conquest he did win. 

• Blow. 
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No warrior ever had a firmer helmet than that 
hard and shining case which covered the head of 
Clarion. 

Upon his head, his glistening burganet,* 
The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiously engraven, he did set : 
The metal was of rare and passing price : 
Not Bilbo steel, nor brass from Corinth fet, 
Nor costly oricalch from strange Phcenice ; 
But such as could both Phoebus' arrows ward, 
And the hailing darts of heaven beating hard. 

Extending far in front of the bristling warrior, 
were his two principal weapons of offence. The 
Naturalists are pleased to call them antenncB. Na- 
ture meant them for spears. 

Therein two deadly weapons fixed he bare. 
Strongly outlanced towards either side, 
Like two sharp spears, his enemies to gore : 
Like as a warlike brigandinef applied 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes before. 
The en^ncs which in them sad death do hide : 
So did this Fly outstretch his fearful honls. 
Yet 80 as him their terror more adorns. 

Finally, these formidable weapons, both of offence 
and defence, are rendered doubly effective by the 
prodigious power of locomotion which their owner 
possesses. This power he derives from his wings — 
those "sail-broad vans," intended not less for use 
than ornament. 

* Helmet. t A lonall vessel. 
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Lastly, his shiny wikgs as silver bright, 
Painted with thousand colors, passing far 
All painters' skill, he did about him dight : 
Not half so many sundry colors are 
In Iris' bow ; ne heaven doth shine so bright. 
Distinguished with many a twinkling star ; 
Not Juno's bird, in her eye-spotted train. 
So many goodly colors doth contain. 

In an episode which follows, but which is too long 
to quote, we are informed of the origin of the ex- 
traordinary beauty found in the wings of the butter- 
fly race. The substance of this tradition is as fol- 
lows : 

Once in early spring-time, Dame Venus, walking 
abroad with her nymphs, ordered the flocking dam- 
sels to seek among the fields fresh flowers where- 
with to array her queenly forehead. The meek 
and nimble-footed Astery, more active and more 
tasteful than her companions, gathered not only a 
larger number of these sweet "children of the 
spring" than did they, but flowers so surpassing 
theirs in hue and fragrance, as to win for her the 
marked favor of the Goddess of Beauty. The rival 
nymphs meanly insinuated that Astery had help 
from Master Cupid, who was a sly boy, as his mo- 
ther well knew. Venus believed the well-invented 
lie, and in a sudden fit of jealousy executed her 
revenge. Astery, the meek and gentle maid, was 
transformed into a butterfly ; and all those hriUiant 
Jlawers^ which had been the cause of her misliapy were 
painted upon her wings, in memory of her pretended 
crims. 
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Eftsoons* that damsel, by her heavenly might, 

She turned into a winged Butterfly, 

In the wide air to make her wandering flight ; 

And all those flowers, with which so plenteously 

Iler lap she tilled had, that bred her spite, 

She placed in her wings, for memory 

Of her pretended crime, though crime none were : 

Since which that Fly them in her wings doth bear. 

And so, ever since this transformation of the meek- 
eyed Astery, the Butterfly race has been distin- 
guished for the unsurpassable beauty of their flower- 
painted wings. 

But to return from this episode. Behold then 
our fly, the gallant and joyous young Squire, Cla- 
rion, the son of MuscaroU, the beau-ideal of glad- 
ness of heart, the impersonation of manly strength 
and beauty, 

" The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers," 

behold him, I say, on this bright summer morning 
going forth to his adventure, in all the splendor of 
a youthful hero, with all the gayety of an expectant 
bridegroom. 



■^o* 



Thus the fresh Clarion, being ready dight. 
Unto his journey did himself address. 
And with good speed began to take his flight : 
Over the flelds, in his frank lustiness. 
And all the campaign o'er he soared light ; 

• Immediately. 
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And all the country wide he did possess, 
Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously, 
That none gainsaid, nor none did him envy. 

The woods, the rivers, and the meadows green. 
With his air-cutting wings he measured wide, 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unseen. 
Nor the rank grassy fens' delights untried. 
But none of these, however sweet4hey been. 
Might please his fancy, nor him cause to abide : 
His choiceful sense with every change doth flit ; 
No common tilings may please a wavering wit. 

To the gay gardens his unstaid desire 
Him wholly earned, to refresh his sprights : 
There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 
Pours forth sweet odors and alluring sights ; 
And Art, with her contending, doth aspire 
To excel the natural with made delights : 
And all, that fair or pleasant may be found, 
In riotous excess doth there abound. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly, 
From bed to bed, from one to other border ; 
And takes survey, with curious, busy eye. 
Of every flower and herb there set in order : 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface ; 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 

And evermore with most variety, 

And change of sweetness, (for all change is sweet,) 

He casts his glutton sense to satisfy. 

Now sucking of the sap of herb most meet. 

Or of the dew which yet on them does lie, 
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Now in the same bathing his tender feet : 
And then he percheth on some branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moist wings to dry. 

Never, surely, was there an instance of more 
abounding gladfulness, or more princely joyance. 

What mor% felicity can fall to creature. 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty. 
And to be lord of all the works of Nature, 
To reign in the air from the earth to highest sky, 
To feed on flowers and weeds of glorious feature. 
To take whatever thing doth please the eye ? 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness. 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness. 

But who may insure the continuance of earthly 
bliss ? The brightest morning is often overclouded 
before night Perils beset us on every side. Earth, 
air, fire, day, night, the elements, the seasons, every 
thing, within and around us, threatens continually 
the fabric of human happiness. Why then should 
Clarion be exempt ? 

The particular danger which at this time threat- 
ened our hero, arose from the malice of a wicked 
and hateful spider, who had his abode in this beau- 
tiful garden. 

If fortuned (as Heavens had behight) 
That in this garden, where young Clarion 
Was wont to solace him, a wicked wight 
Had lately built his hateful mansion ; 
And, lurking closely, in await now lay. 
How he might any in his trap betray. 
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But when he spied the joyous Butterfly 
In this fair plot dispacing to and fro, 
Fearless of foes and hidden jeopardy, 
Lord ! how he gan for to bestir him tho',* 
And to his wicked work each part apply I 
His heart did yearn against his hated foe, 
And bowels so with rankling poison swelled, 
That scarce the skin the strong contagion held. 

The name of this malicious and wily foe is Arag- 
NOLL. It is a patronymic noun, and means in the 
Fairies' Lexicon, the son of Arachne. The circum- 
stances lead to another exquisite episode, explaining 
the cause of the special hate that spiders bear to 
butterflies. 

Arachne was once a woman, the most skilful at 
embroidery of all the daughters of earth — so confi- 
dent indeed of her powers, that she presumed to 
challenge to a competition in her art, Divine Pallas 
herself, the Goddess of Wisdom and Skill. Pallas 
did not refuse the contest. As a test of their skill, 
each wrought a piece of needle-work embroidery, 
representing some well-known historical event 
That of Arachne represented the story of Jupiter 
in the form of a bull carrying off Europa. The 
embroidery is described at length. It was so beau- 
tiful, so life-like, so faultless, that Pallas, nay Envy 
herself, could say nought against its excellence. 
Pallas then tried her skill. She embroidered a 
piece representing the debates of the Gods respect- 
ing the fate of Athens. This picture also was ex- 

» Then. 
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quisite, but still not such as clearly to decide the 
yet doubtful contest. At last, in one part of the 
scene, among the leaves of an olive tree which she 
had introduced into the picture, she wrought an 
exact likeness of the most beautiful object this side 
of Fairy Land. 

Amongst these leaves she made a Butterfly, 
With excellent device and wondrous sleight. 
Fluttering among the olives wantonly, 
That seemed to live, so like it was in sight : 
The velvet nap wliich on its wings doth lie. 
The silken down with which his back is dight, 
His broad outstretched horns, his hairy thighs. 
His glorious colors, and his glistening eyes. 

While Pallas was finishing this piece of unmatch- 
able workmanship, Arachnc looking on felt herself 
vanquished ; and she immediately experienced in 
her own person that loathsome change of form 
which was the appropriate punishment of her pre- 
sumption. 

Which when Arachne saw, as overlaid 
And mastered with workmanship so rare, 
She stood astonied, ne ought gainsaid ; 
And with fast fixed eyes on her did stare. 
And by her silence, sign of one dismayed. 
The victory did yield her as her share ; 
Yet did she inly fret and felly burn. 
And all her blood to poisonous rancor turn : 

That shortly from the shape of womanhood. 
Such as she was when Pallas she attempted, 
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She grew to hideous shape of drcaryhood, 
Pined with grief of folly late repented : 
Eftsoons her white straight legs were altered 
To crooked crawling shanks, of marrow emptied. 
And her fair face to foul and loathsome hue, 
And her fine corpse to a bag of venom grew. 

Henceforth the reader will always more clearly 
understand why Aragnoll, born of the wretched 
Arachne, owed a special grudge to the youthful 
Clarion ; since it was the unmatchable beauty of 
this butterfly race, which had been the cause of 
Arachne's defeat and degradation. 

This cursed creature, mindful of that old 
Infested grudge, the which his mother felt, 
So soon as Clarion he did behold. 
His heart with vengeful malice inly swelt ; 
And weaving straight a net with many a fold 
About the cave in which he lurking dwelt, 
With fine small cords about it stretched wide, 
So finely spun, that scarce they could be spied. 

But why prolong the agony ?— Clarion, guileless, 
careless, glad-hearted Clarion, is caught of course 
in the net of his wily and hateful foe. " Poor limed 
soul, that struggling to be free, art more engaged !" 
Aragnoll, the grisly tyrant, waiting his time, rushed 
forth from his den, and 

'With fell spite. 
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Under the left wing stxook his weapon slj 
Into the very heart" 

of Clarion : — ^And so ends the taJe of 



MUIOPOTMOS, 

OE THE FATE OP THE BU.TTEEFLT. 



I have quoted so freely from this poem, that it 
seems hardly necessary to characterize in a formal 
manner its merits. The whole conception is one 
essentially beautiful. I know not how it may strike 
others ; but for myself, I would not give one such 
piece of pure glad-heartedness, for whole volumes 
of bitter irony and dark imaginings. The rhythm 
of the verse is as flowing and joyous as was Clarion 
himself on that bright summer morning ; while for 
numberless delicate graces and beauties of thought 
and diction, the poem must forever stand among the 
poetry of Spenser, like its own Butterfly among the 
olive leaves in the embroidery of Pallas ! 

PbilaoelfhUi 1847. 



A SUNSET PIECE. 

BT THE ATH'HOR OF " YEMASSEE," ** ATALANTIS," ETC. 

It is a sovereign's burial ! — O'er his brow 
Hangs the imperial crown, a golden sphere ; 

While dark, in sullen majesty, below, 
The waters gathering in their mighty lair, 
Rise, swelling into mountains ! — Far and near, 

Mellow'd to soften'd twilight, a repose. 
Sweet as the mild breath of the autumn air. 

Is down upon the earth at evening's close : 

No light too strongly beams, no breath too rudely 
blows. 

But all above, and all around, — the all 

That links itself to our humanity, — 
Wound to a pleasant and seductive fall, 

Woos the worn heart and wins the weary eye ; 

A pale star o'er yon steep acclivity 
Beckons the modest evening to her side. 

Ere yet the dying monarch has thrown by 
His purple, and with glance of love and pride 
Sends peace throughout her empire, far and wide. 

A freshness on the breeze, a pleasant breath. 
As of a living odor, late from vales 
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Uiidimm'd by shadow, undepriv'd by death, 
Of greenest verdure or of sweetest gales, — 
At fits it swells aloft and then exhales 

Away in music ; while a muttering sound, 
As of the ocean when the tempest wails, 

Breaks through the yielding tree-tops ; all around. 

The day droops, faintly clear, but purples still the 
ground. * 

Far off, the great rocks, in his latest glance, 
Glow like Vesuvius ! On each rugged brow 

Capricious fires ascend, recede, advance, 
Down-sinking, then up-rushing, as the flow 
Of waves that seek the beach when seas are low. 

Fond of old places ! His sweet smile subdues, 
Their harsher aspects warms, with godlike glow, 

The cold he may not conquer, 'till they lose 

The aspects, harsh and wild, that still our steps re- 
fuse. 

Love in his dying purpose, he relieves 

The gloom of parting, thus, the cloud that far, 

Still follows on his footstep, now receives 
His smile ; and made all radiant like a star, 
Glows in soft crimson, and around his car 

Curtains his couch, as downward still he flies ; — 
Tempering the glorious light it may not mar, 

Its lovely drapery closes o'er his eyes. 

Yet keeps his latest gift, his robe of thousand dyes ! 

Leap the wild billows round him as he goes. 
Reddening their edges, as in noonday pride ; 
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Still Struggling, as the giant girt by foes, 
And failing, but still fighting, eagle-eyed, 
With full unfailing heart, and sovereign stride ; 

'Till the prevailing waters, with wild roar. 
Do homage to the glories they defied,^ — 

Their realm of waste with fresh lights purpled o'er. 

Borne far, from wave to wave, along the receding 
shore. 

He sinks, and in the heavens another star 

Glides forth to her that beckoned from the blue; 

And the young moon in pearly-cinctured car, 
Rides up where ocean's barriers bind the view. 
Silvering the cloud she cannot quite subdue, 

Soothing the strife she may not hope to sw^ay ; 
Her chaster livery chides the purple's hue. 

And shades the glare that made the garish day 

Thus love doth glory spell to choose her milder way. 



THE REDEMPTION AND ITS PRICE. 



BY MISS H. B. MACDONALD. 



PART I. 



I SCARCELY think there can be anv mode of life 
more enviable than that led by the pastors of the 
Scottish rural parishes ; a class whose habits and oc- 
cupations are so well illustrated in those charming 
works, equally familiar to the American as to the 
En^i^lish reader, the Life of Mary Lundie Duncan, 
and the Minister's Family. 

Plenty without superfluity, and the possession of 
those outward enjoyments which a country every 
where deli<i:htful in scenery and climate can afford ; 
learning and intelligence undisturbed by ambition or 
temptation to rove beyond the cherishing atmosphere 
of domestic life — at most beyond that of an admiring 
and congenial circle ; respect and influence without 
an intermingling in those strifes whose goal is of this 
world, — all these coincide in rendering oUr ideas of 
the Scottish "Manse," as what we would love to fancy 
an oasis in the wildernesses of life. 

Many years ago, at that stormy period when the 
French devolution was agitating all governments, no 
less than the sceptical principles which it engendered 
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were playing such desolation with human minds, far 
removed from such influences, there existed, in the 
Highlands of Rosshire in Scotland, a small commu- 
nity whose dwelling place is still known- as the village 
of Crometh. Separated from the lofty Benwyvis 
and its superincumbent range, by an arm of the sea, 
the little town occupied as picturesque a situation as 
could well be imagined ; on the slope of a promontory, 
which extended itself behind into a wide acclivity of 
table land laid out into trim farms and sunny meadows, 
it commanded a view of the magnificent bay which 
extended itself on one side of the promontory far into 
the land, — ^like a vast snake in a thousand graceful 
curves and bends, as it swept the bases of the oppo- 
site hills, and disappearing, through a rocky gap two 
miles in width, made its way into the ocean. The 
individual to whom the society of the place owed its 
tone, and who, though not exactly the " glass of 
fashion," was the mould according to whose opinions 
every body formed his own, was the Reverend Wal- 
ter Taylor, whose residence, known as "the Manse," 
was situated a little beyond the agglomerated clus- 
ter of houses entitled the village, with a row of 
Lombardy poplars in front that formed a kind of 
boundary line between the little white-fenced, green 
enclosure in which it stood, forming the grounds of 
the parsonagj and the common highway. You 
might have seen it on a summer evening as you 
walked along the western shore of the bay — a per- 
fect little nest of comfort embowered in roses. The 
family of the reverend gentleman consisted of a son 
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and daughter, whom, according to the judicious cus- 
tom of the country, he had had educated at home 
under his own direction. His girl was trained to 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, with her brother ; 
her mother taught her music, «ind in the promptings 
of an intellect not less indigenous to Scotland than 
is generally reported, she had studied metaphysics 
and poetry for herself; and had ended in being as 
accomplished mentally, morally and physically, as 
if receiving every advantage of the most unexcep- 
tionably fashionable education and of the best soci- 
ety in the world. In truth, there was little of society. 
Beyond the rude denizens of the village, there was 
only one domestic circle with whom the people of 
the manse could associate on terms of any thing 
like congeniality. It was that of the lord of the 
manor, a family which possessed all the land for 
several miles round ; and since the time of its great 
ancestor Leod, a famous Norwegian jarl, who had 
made a descent with his piratical squadron and 
helped himself to what domains he fancied most, 
reckoned twenty-five generations pn its escutcheon. 
The present representation of the dynasty rested 
with a young man under age, who lived with his 
mother on an ambitious eminence overlooking the 
rest of the country, in one of these picturesque res- 
idences of the older Highland families, which com- 
bine the grandeur of a feudal fortress with the 
elegance Jind convenience of modern times. At an 
age when disparity of rank is little felt, the young 
master of Leod had associated with the family at 
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tie manse with all the familiarity of a domestic 
inmate, a familiarity which his mother encouraged; 
and as they grew up, this was farther cemented 
tetween the young people, through a congeniality 
of pursuits. Norman McLeod was by no means 
addicted to the orthodox practices of his class. He 
was neither a fox hunter nor a deer stalker, and had 
never shot half a dozen grouse in his life ; he was 
rather addicted to books and speculation, and his 
mother in lamenting the degeneracy was heard to 
say. that he seemed born rather for a pedagogue or 
a poor scholar than a Highland chief It was in 
Helen Taylor particularly that McLeod found a 
similarity of tastes. Playmates from childhood, their 
intercourse as they advanced in life partook of the 
same intimacy, though of a higher character. They 
read together, walked together, talked together; 
discussed questions in morals, politics, and philoso- 
phy ; with not very much depth or orthodoxy it is 
true, but enough for persons of eighteen and twenty 
to indicate in what direction their tastes lay. Nor 
was their intercourse confined alone to such discus- 
sions ; they used to read poetry, make collections of 
wild flowers and shells, try to take views — and de- 
lightful it was in that picturesque country to wander 
amid old trees and on the brink of lofty rocks, and 
by the sea shore, engaged in such elevated commu- 
nings, in the intimacy and unreserve of minds cast 
in a common mould ; and both surrounded with that 
halo of romance which impart such an interest to 
the friendship of a girl and boy. 
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But now the period approached for Norman to 
go to the University. It was the first time he had 
stepped beyond his paternal domain, and notwith- 
standing the natural eagerness of a young man on 
the eve of a first entrance into life, he thought of 
leaving his friends with sorrow and his old haunts 
with regret. But when he came to anticipate part- 
ing with Helen, the idea was more insupportable to 
him than he could have imagined, and he soon found 
that it was a feeling of a very different nature from 
that of grief for the sundering of old companionship. 
What was the result of all this ? That they agreed 
upon a correspondence, became plighted lovers, and 
with the consent of their parents determined upon 
a consummation of their vows as soon as McLeod's 
studies were completed, and he had entered upon 
the possession of his estates. True, the old lady 
dowager hesitated a little, and muttered something 
about plebeian blood, and the old lineage of the 
McLeods ; but Helen was so good, so graceful, and 
had always been to her as a second child. The 
worthy couple at the manse could have been noth- 
ing else than gratified ; such an excellent con- 
nection — such an estimable young man ! Alas, esti- 
mable in all things but one ! There was one subject 
that in all the diversified range of their discussion 
Helen and Norman had not approached ; that was 
Religion. Strongly as, by the teaching of her pa- 
rents, religious principles had been instilled into 
Helen, they were in her own mind too unconfirmed 
to make their absence in another of much impor- 
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tance in her estimation. She felt a peculiar shyness 
in approaching such subjects with Norman, for which 
she herself felt difficult to account: not that he 
showed the smallest inclination to levity or irreve- 
rence. Nay more, he was regular in his attendance 
on the ordinances of piety. But oh ! is there not 
an instinct in which the Good recoils from the Evil, 
even though it yet be but a scarcely perceptible 
shadow ? And Helen felt this ; as in that beautiful 
illustration in the " Drama of Exile, " wherein Eve 
discovers the presence of the evil angel through all 
the beauty of Lucifer. Perhaps her parents should 
have been more vigilant, and not for any advantage 
of their child's worldly interest have overlooked 
a subject of no less importance towards our future 
life, than for the welfare of this. Perhaps ! But 
in the government of Providence, no fault of negli- 
gence or commission is passed over without its bit- 
ter fruits ; and that no less in kindness than other- 
wise to his chosen, for the perfecting of the Spirit 
through the chastisement of the Flesh. 



PART II. 

During the succeeding winter and spring, few 
tidings reached the manse of Norman, except 
through his own letters and those of Henry Taylor, 
who had accompanied him. Henry mentioned little 
regarding him ; less, Helen thought, than he might 
be supposed to do of an old companion and friend ; 
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except indeed that he gave promise of great dis- 
tinction in his classes. And his own letters, regularly 
as they arrived, contained few allusions to his pur- 
suits or immediate habits of life. Of late they had 
exhibited a tone which had not a little alarmed her ; 
when, in the earnestness of a mind whose opening 
faculties had lately been insensibly led to the con- 
templation of things which are not of this world, she 
had pressed upon him subjects of which her own 
heart felt the importance, the manner of his replies 
had been a kind of condescending contempt — a 
compassionate tenderness, as if for the follies of a 
diseased imagination ; that gave her more uneasiness 
than the utmost indifference or even levity. And 
then arrived strange, vague reports of Norman ; that 
he was suspected of an attachment to the principles 
of Paine and Hume ; that he was one of the most 
distinguished of that restless party of speculators 
who were inflaming the University of Edinburgh, 
as well as every other seminary of learning of the 
period ; it was even reported that he was a prominent 
member of one of the infidel clubs. But Helen 
came to a prudent determination ; she passed no 
comment, would hear nothing, or be swayed by no- 
thing except from his own lips ; and that then there 
would be time enough to judge or condemn. 

And now the spring was coming on, and Helen 
would almost have forgotten every thing in the joy in 
which it restored to her her lover and her brother, 
but for that one thought that fell Uke a cloud be- 
tween her and its sunshine. Letters had been re- 
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ceived which fixed the very day of their arrival, and 
oh ! how sweet it is to meet after a first separation. 
Henry arrived first. Norman had gone to his mo- 
ther's, but would appear directly. There was a wild 
rose tree in Helen's garden, which Norman had car- 
ried to her from the heaths, and which she had 
always trained with great care, fancifully associating 
it with his fortunes. The shrub was still flourishing, 
but it had been deficient in flowers this year, and 
the only blossom which decorated it — a blood-red 
rose, veined with black — had been unfortunately 
broken that afternoon by a shower ; she was in 
the act of cutting it off and otherwise training the 
tree, when McLeod came behind the trelliss and ob- 
served her. How beautiful does the one beloved 
look after a long absence ! Her rich brown hair, 
her features always cast in an intellectual mould, 
but now ripened into an almost spiritual beauty ; the 
black eyes, thoughtful and sweet as ever, but deep- 
ened by an expression softer and more womanly. 
Norman felt the blood rushing to his heart, and in 
a moment was by her side. 

"Helen!" 

" Norman !" It was all ; but oh ! what volumes 
are there not in a single tone of the voice at such 
moments. They conversed long and uninterrupt- 
edly, Helen forgetting every thing in the happiness 
of a re-union. There were so many questions to 
be asked — so many associations to be recalled. But 
gradually, she scarcely knew how, a sort of restraint 
stole over them as if some string of sympathy had 
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been unloosed. " Perhaps it is all fancy," said Nor- 
man, " but I do not think we are so glad to see each 
other as I promised myself." 

" Perhaps we anticipated too much," said Helen, 
waiving a subject which she dreaded to approach, 
but on which she felt they must now understand 
each other or never. McLeod noticed the restraint 
of her manner, and guessed its cause. " It appears 
to me," said he, " as if we did not understand each 
other so well as formerly." 

" That is very natural ; you have made so great 
a stride in your ideas, and outstripped me among 
the many wise and learned with whom you have 
lately associated." 

" But that is not all," said he, looking her full in 
the face, " there may be wider differences still. I 
know what rumors have lately reached you of me. 
I will not attempt to falsify them ; but believe, 
whatever principles I entertain, that nothing can 
change my opinions towards that virtue, beauty and 
goodness, of which you have ever been to me all 
the embodiment." 

" Then it was true," said Helen, sorrowfully ; "yet 
oh ! cheat not yourself with this last illusion, nor 
think that in the entertainment of such principles 
you can defraud them of their just result ; which 
is, that goodness is but a cheat, and virtue but 
a name. And can you," said she, "behold this 
great world, whose scientific wonders we have so 
often explored — ^in whose beauty we have so often 
delighted ; can you contemplate your own transcen- 
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dent faculties anfl intense emotions — the image of 
the Divine — and murmur, * no God V Can you feel 
the immortal thirst in your heart, and 'thoughts that 
wander through eternity,' and whisper to yourself 
of darkness and nothingness 1 Dear friend, if all 
this were true." 

" Not altogether thus," replied he ; " but it is use- 
less to disguise from you that I believe not as you 
believe, though sometimes for your sake, dear girl, 
I almost w^ish I could ; but think not it is either of 
rashness or whim. No, it was not until after much 
investigation, study and severe struggles, that this 
conviction has settled down upon me, and I cannot 
shake it off. But there is little use in speaking of 
those things whereon we differ, — let us rather recur 
to those on which we agree; and once for all, let the 
subject be a sealed volume between us. You shall 
entertain your own ideas and your own kindlier 
faith — ^you shall read your own books and walk in 
the quiet paths of that religion which you have 
chosen ; while I — if I be left to the atmosphere of 
a darker philosophy, its doubts and its perils shall 
be breathed by myself alone. And now let us 
only think of Love." 

" Alas !" thought Helen, " as if love could exist, 
when the chord, to which its melodies vibrate the 
most sweetly, is already snapped asunder." 

She looked at him for a moment in silence, and 
felt the full extent of the sacrifice she was about 
to make. Always handsome, he had never ap- 
peared more so than at this moment, when in the 
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freshness of youth just ripening into manhood. His 
glossy black hair, his slightly • haughty features, de- 
rived from his Norman ancestry, his stately figure, 
his bright expressive eyes, that spoke such unut- 
terable things — and all heightened by that name- 
less charm which we never miss in the counte- 
nances of the highly gifted. Helen felt the full 
force of the fascination which might have tended 
to allure one so young from the paths of duty, 
yet she went on. " Religion is no phantom of the 
imagination to be kept, as you dream, apart and 
dissevered from our daily life. No less than with 
our immortal hopes does it mingle with the duties, 
the thoughts of this present world ; nay, even with 
the calm, every-day walks of our household routine ; 
and the difference is too vast between us, that ever 
our thoughts or our paths should tend to the same 
end. I have no expectation of altering your reso- 
lution ; too weak, too inexperienced — no less do I 
know the firmness of a nature which does not form 
its opinions lightly, and which was ever strong for 
good or for evil. There remains then but one 
course." 

" What do you mean ?" said Norman. 

"That we must accustom ourselves to the thought 
of .parting." 

"Beware, beware !" said he, almost fiercely, start- 
ing up. " Beware, lest in a rash moment you pro- 
nounce words for which the blighted happiness of 
two human existences can scarcely atone." 
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" I have considered it deeply and well," replied 
she ; " this is no rash act." 

" Helen, you love me not." 

She made no answer, but leaned for a moment 
against the sides of the arbor as if for support. 
The moon was high in the heavens, in that calm 
June evening ; was it its light on her features, or 
the paleness of a sudden emotion, that struck Nor- 
man with a dreadful thought as he bent over to 
support her ? Was it death in her face — the shadow 
of some coming doom ! But it lasted only a mo- 
ment, and might have been only fancy, for she rose 
up of her own accord, and said they would retire 
into the house from the chills of the evening. She 
soon found herself in her own room ; and upon un- 
dressing, something fell out of her bosom. It was 
the dark red rose of the McLeods, veined with 
black, which she had gathered just before the ap- 
pearance of Norman in the garden. She took it up, 
kissed it a hundred and a hundred times, and locked 
it carefully away. Then throwing herself on her 
bed she yielded to a torrent of tear^. 



PART III. 

Thou Autumn, who comest amid pale skies and 
departing glory ; who bringest languor for bloom 
and dimness for beauty ! with what sadder omens 
was not now thy coming watched by the inmates of 
the Manse of Crometh ! Norman, after that last 
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decisive interview with Helen, took charge of his 
mother, who was departing on a summer visit to one 
of the southern towns ; and after seeing her safely 
arrived, departed on a solitary tour amongst the 
picturesque wilderness and lonely rocks of the 
Western Isles. He was almost entirely alone, some- 
times journeying on foot, sometimes on horseback, 
with no other society but the inhabitants of the cot- 
tages and little inns, where he used to remain for 
days and days successively, under pretence of 
shooting and fishing, when he received a summons 
which made him turn with symptoms of alarm and 
haste in the direction of his old home. It was 
a bright September afternoon, when he arrived in 
sight of the dwelling round which so many of his 
thoughts were centred. 

He was riding along the shore of the bay, and 
every thing looked sunny and beautiful as ever he 
had beheld them, — the bright bay, the blue masses 
of opposite mountains with their heads in the sky, 
the adjoining green meadows, the quiet parsonage, 
and the stately turrets of his own dwelling, that 
rose like a watcher over the surrounding landscape 
between him and the sky — but in what a different 
aspect were they reflected in his heart. Never had 
he felt so strangely ; It seemed as if his sensations 
were of that nameless and dreadful cast which are 
said in the old legends to herald the approach of 
misfortune and wo. He could not bear to look 
upon the beauty of the landscape, it seemed so like 
a mockery of his contrasted feelings. The sweet 
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Stillness of the evening brought oppression instead 
of calm ; and the very contemplation of all these 
old familiar scenes, with the associations which they 
restored, hung like a dead weight about his heart, 
and he shut his eyes upon them, as one writhing in 
the contemplation of pleasures in which he can have 
no share. 

He dismounted at the parsonage gate, and cast 
the reins to his groom. The silence as he walked 
through the little shrubbery depressed his spirits 
still more. There was no living thing about, and he 
looked up to the windows where he had so often 
seen one ever ready to watch his coming ; but they 
were vacant. The flowers were all dead, and the 
grass strewed with yellow leaves. He entered soft- 
ly, without knocking, and met Mr. Taylor in the 
hall. He did not seem surprised at his appearance, 
saying as he shook him kindly by the hand, "Nor- 
man, my boy, I am glad to see you." 

" What of Helen 1" gasped McLeod. 

The, old man shook his head. " Tell me ; T can- 
not breathe until I have learned all." 

" You shall see her shortly," said the old man, and 
led him into his study. 

There is a dreadful malady common in Scotland, 
as to all countries exposed to sea winds, vulgarly 
though expressively known by the name of the 
"galloping consumption.'' It attacks the patient 
insidiously, by its at first scarcely perceptible effects 
upon his strength and appearance, giving little indi- 
cation of fatal results ; but its progress is no less 
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rapid and sure. With this had Helen been seized, 
and her physicians pronounced that it might have 
in her case been less owing to a physical than 
a mental cause. Her strength of late had become 
very much prostrated, though her face and features 
gave very little indication of disease, and she was 
entirely confined to her room. With a refinement 
of taste which in the sick often degenerates into 
whimsicality, she had caused her apartment to be fit- 
ted up so as to give the least possible idea of a sick 
chamber ; and strange it was, amid books and flow- 
ers and the songs of her favorite birds, which she 
had caused to be removed beside her, to see one 
in the seeming brightness of youth and health 
awaiting the approach of death in a few days, per- 
haps hours, as certain to arrive as if the result of the 
sentence of some inflexible judge. Her father ap- 
proached the chair where she was sitting and whis- 
pered something in her ear. The very slightest flush 
mingled with the faint hectic of her cheek, like the 
deepening carmine of a sea shell, and she was silent 
for a moment. 

^'Perhaps, then," said her father, "you will be 
better prepared for the interview to-morrow : it will 
be less unexpected." 

" You mistake, dear father ; I scarcely know why, 
but of late, ordinary emotions seem to have lost 
their power over me, and I think I could see and 
speak to Norman with as little agitation as to an 
indifferent person," 

" It shall be as you wish, then, love," replied Mr. 
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Taylor ; and in a few moments he returned, bring- 
ing Norman along with him. The young man s 
eyes were red with weeping, and a strange contrast 
his muscular, vigorous form, agitated with recent 
emotion, presented to the calm, pale face of the 
young girl who was dying for his sake. What a 
meeting! He knelt beside her and took her hand. 
He looked into her face, and amid all its beauty 
saw too truly what was written there. He would 
have given worlds to have clasped her heart to 
heart, and reanimate that failing fountain by the last 
drop of his own. 

•* I see you are surprised, Norman," said she, at 
length breaking the silence ; " and when I last part- 
ed with you I had little thought of a meeting under 
such circumstances as these. I have sent for you 
to ask your forgiveness for the pain my conduct on 
that occasion has caused you, and to win you to 
think over it without regret. By suffering is the 
spirit made perfect, and a hope has sometimes been 
present with me, that through the darkness of this 
affliction, heaven may send a star-beam through 
your soul — that as from the shroud of the chrysalis 
the butterfly awakes to the warmth of spring, so 
from the sadness of my tomb the Sun of Righteous- 
ness may restore you into blessedness and life. 
Norman," said she, looking into his face, which was 
paler than her own, ** you see me here as full of in- 
telligence, consciousness, life, as you are ; and can 
you think that because in a few days all will be 
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seeming coldness and darkness, that this vivid con- 
sciousness can be quenched, and this love, which is 
immortal ? I am surrounded by propitious destinies, 
youth and affection ; yet I can leave this bright 
world with all its bountiful promise with as little 
reluctance or dread of the Unknown Land as if 
I were departing to a night's repose. Ah ! Religion 
is no light thing ! It was no light thing that could 
have brought me to part from you — no light thing 
in this last result. Yet, oh ! shall we not both have 
yet occasion to rejoice, with the power of God on 
your soul, that the seeds which were sown in sorrow 
and bitterness may be reaped by us together in 
the better land ?" Norman was violently agitated. 
" Pray ! pray !" exclaimed he, motioning to Mr. 
Taylor as he knelt, still holding Helen's hands, with 
his head buried in the cushions of the couch. And 
then the servant of God poured forth one of those 
eloquent strains- of supplication which can only be 
uttered by those whose religion is of experience 
and of the heart ; fervent rather in the diction than 
the utterance, he could not have spoken more 
calmly had he been invoking the blessing of heaven 
on their nuptials. He prayed for the departing, 
but more for those who were left behind, and par- 
ticularly for that w^andering spirit, on whose behalf 
he petitioned that the angel about to leave them 
might bring the news of a regenerated soul to cele- 
brate her welcome to the Court of Heaven. 

Several had glided into the room during the 
prayer: her mother, brother, and several of the 
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domestics. When they had risen from their knees, 
Mr. Taylor gUded towards. Helen's chair with a 
gesture of surprise. Her head was leaning to the 
side of it, and her eyes were closed. He put his 
ear to her mouth; there was no breathing. She 
was quite dead, having slept away during her 
father's supplication, unknown to all, even to Nor- 
man, who had grasped her hands the whole time. 
Norman started up and looked for a moment on the 
sweet lace of her who had loved him so well ; and 
then in an agony of tears rushed from the apart- 
ment. 

When the walls of the British Parliament after- 
wards rung with a voice ever loud in the cause of 
Religion and Philanthropy, and men wondered why 
a life dedicated to goodness and virtue should have 
chosen for itself a lonely lot, few could have recog- 
nized the causes, whose origin I have chosen to veil 
under the assumed name of Norman McLeod. 



DEBORAH'S TRIUMPH. 

^ROM JUDGES, IV AND ▼. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

She is fair as the mom ! and superb doth she stand, 
As the palm where she dwells 'mid the trees of the 

land ; 
With a fervor divine is her young spirit warm, 
Giving aspect sublime to her slight, woman's form ; 
While, inspired and prophetic, a light from on high — 
'Tis the day-star of Israel ! beams through her eye. 

For her mind with the power doth Jehovah invest 
To adjudge, for himself, his own people oppressed : 
And, his angel of mercy, commissioned is she 
From the Gentile his back-slidden children to free; 
Not by might, nor by valor — by ruse, nor by skill, 
But in beino: to man as the voice of his will. 



o 



Now, the captain of Israel, blenching, appalled, 
At the Canaanite hosts, to her presence is called : 
And the chief in his armor leans, mute, on his spear. 
Of her counsel the clear-sounding accents to hear ; 
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While her words to his soul come as sunbeams in 

power, 
And in sweetness, like drops from the cell of the 

flower.* 

" Doth the Lord God of Israel not to thee say. 
Thou shalt draw out for battle thy men, and away, 
By Mount Tabor the captain of Jabin to meet, 
With his phalanxes, war-steeds, and chariots fleet 1 
And that he, by the cold-flowing Kishon, will bring 
To thy hand, the whole host of the Canaanite king? 

" Doth he say it, and call thee f and shall it not be 
That the foes of our God will be given to thee ? 
With the sword of Omnipotence pledged for thine 

aid. 
And his arm strengthening thine, wilt thou still be 

afraid ? 
O, doth Barak — dost thou, Abinoam's brave son, 
Not believe what the Lord hath declared, shall be 

done?" 

" I will go, if wilt thou ; but if not," saith the chief, 
" I remain !" for there's still at his heart unbelief. 
" Yea, I go, then," saith Deborah ; " yet, wilt thou see, 
From the journey thou takest, no honor for thee : 
For * the Lord will sell Sisera into the hand 
Of a woman' ! But up ! and obey his command." 

* The name ' Deborah ' signifies a hee. 
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He retires. — He hath gathered his army and staff, 
Who shall sweep off the foe as the wind sweepeth 

chaff: 
For the breath of the Spirit before thenri will go ; 
And the mighty must vanish, if on them it blow. 
With the Proj^hetess-Judge for their guidance and 

•light, 
Do they wind up their way to the hoar mountain 

height. 

By the river, below them, is Sisera shown 

With his ranks, vast and serried, like grass to be 

mown ; 
And, the moment announced, on their God do they 

call ; 
Then, adown on the foe, as a lightning-bolt, fall,* 
Where the whole Gentile hosts that o'erspread the 

green vale. 
Must in this day of wrath be laid powerless and pale. 

Yet, the scene — with its horrors ! what eye can sur- 
vey. 

When an army like this in their sins melt away ? 

From the field strewed with death, the wild fugitives 
rush. 

To the stream, where the billows leap up with a 
blush. 

Or emit their red foam, heaving high o'er their bank, 

* Barak signifiea lightning. 
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From the carnage they take, and the blood they have 
drank. 



But the chief, where went he f — where did Sisera 

fleet, 
Wlio, alone left alive, " fled away on his feet ?" 
To the plain, Zaanaim : in terror he went, 
Like a jmrtridge ensnared, into Heber s cool tent ; 
Where the wife of the Kenite hath driven the blow — 
By " the hand of a woman" his head is laid low. 

Hark ! the notes of thanksgiving in anthem arise. 
Swelling clear, on the breeze, and ascend to the 

skies. 
It is Deborah, singing with Barak, a song 
Which the saints in all ages shall catch and prolong ; 
Of the power, love, and justice of Israel's God, 
Who hath chastened his children, and broken the 

rod! 

Newburyport, MasB. 



DIVINE POWER AS SEEN IN THE PHENOM- 
ENA OP LIFE. 

(a fbagment.) 
BY RT, REV. ALONZO POTTER, D, D. 

When we would unfold the greatness of the Cre- 
ator s power, we usually resort to Astronomy. We 
go to the vast spaces which he has peopled with 
planetary and central orbs — we ascend in thought 
from system to system, stretching one above and be- 
yond another, until we gain a point so distant that 
the interval seems to confound all our conceptions ; 
and then we think of the mighty masses which he 
has thus poised over empty nothing — of those suns 
and systems ever occupying their appointed places, 
and wheeling their courses unshaken through the 
void immense. And these I admit are sublime and 
impressive views. But I am by no means sure that 
the operations of life do not afford views quite as 
impressive ; and even if they be deemed less im- 
pressive, I am strongly inclined to think that they 
will prove to be more in keeping with the true char- 
acter of God, and more propitious to our own best 
welfare. It should never be forgotten that the pow- 
er of God is something more than mere force — mere 
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physical potency. The Creator and Upholder of 
all things, is not merely a great mechanician or en- 
gineer, a Being whose highest power is manifested in 
feats of more than herculean or gigantic strength — 
in upheaving vast masses of matter, or overcom- 
ing great physical resistance. God is a spirit — an 
intelligent, forecasting moral being, who deals not 
only with matter, but with mind, and who aims to 
render both alike significant of glory and beauty, 
and both alike subservient to good. The power of 
such a being is evinced in overcoming mental and 
moral, as well as physical difficulties — in the multi- 
tudinous objects and relations which he keeps ever 
in view — ^in the complicated and various creations 
of his mind and will — in the dignity of the results 
attained. Is there not, then, power displayed in 
organizing a living, breathing, sentient being, though 
it be as small as the smallest animalcule — a being 
who has matter, and matter perfectly arranged and 
disposed, uniform and unerring in all its movements, 
but who has also something higher than matter — 
who has life, and perhaps feeling — who is endowed 
with an inward subjective principle, which organizes 
its constituent particles, transforms them from dead 
matter into living substance, and carries them for- 
ward in a round of changes more complicated and 
curious than any which transpire in the observed 
motions of the spheres ? 

In conceiving of God, we should beware of views 
too anthropomorphical — ^views that liken him too 
much to frail and finite man. Because we can take 
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in great spaces with our eye more quickly and read- 
ily than exceedingly small ones, is such the case 
with God 1 Because to us it would be difficult to 
raise great weights, or project them far into space, 
•or impress upon them perpetual motion, is it there- 
fore difficult for the Almighty 1 Because our minds 
stagger and are confounded when we think of the im- 
measurable distance of some of the fixed stars and of 
the hosts, countless to us, which he hath marshalled 
in the sky, calling them all by their names, — ^is it 
thus with Him whose greatness is unsearchable, 
whose power is past finding out ? To a Being truly 
infinite, boundless in his presence and in his perva- 
ding energy, great and small, heavy and light, can 
be of no account in acting. As with him a thou- 
sand years are as one day, and one day as a thou- 
sand years, so with him a thousand miles, a thou- 
sand leagues, a thousand million of miles, must be 
as one mile, as one foot, as one inch, as one tenth or 
one thousandth of an inch ; that is, it must be as 
easy for him to work within the compass of one of 
these spaces as of the other, and as easy for him 
to employ and unfold therein all his Omnipotence. 
Deutn sempiternum, said Linnaeus, when he had been 
studying the wonders of microscopic life ; Deum 
sempitemum^ et omniscium, et omnipotentem^ a tergo 
transeuntem vidi et ohstupui. It is the language of 
high philosophy as well as of lowly piety. No be- 
ing so small that he is not a mirror large enough 
to reflect the glorious image and power of Him 
that made it : no space so vast that it cannot be 
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filled, and more than filled, with the immensity of 
the Creators handiwork. 

But if in our conceptions of God we are too 
rnuch disposed to liken him to man, by limiting and 
circumscribing his power, we are sometimes prone 
to degrade him even below man, — to employ prin- 
ciples, in estimating his character or works, which 
"We should refuse to apply to man, whose strength 
is weakness, and who hasteneth to decay. Those 
conceptions which were borrowed from man and 
transferred to God in the infancy of society, when 
physical strength and prowess constituted the high- 
est distinctions, those conceptions often remain at- 
tached to his divine character after we have with- 
drawn them from his erring creatures. How is it 
when we look at our fellow men, especially those who 
occupy the high places of the world 1 Do we mea- 
sure their powers by the masses they can lift, or the 
distances through which they can project those mass- 
es? Take him who in some respects makes the near- 
est approach to creative efforts, and who is therefore 
called the Poet or Maker, — do we estimate his power 
by the length of the epic poem he writes ? or by the 
extent of territory over which the scene of it is 
laid ? Or take the Painter, do we admire his power 
in proportion to the square feet of canvass which 
he has contrived to cover 1 Or the great Sculptor, 
he who can make the marble breathe and speak, 
and embody tales of heart-thrilling power, do we 
appreciate him by the number of cubic yards of 
stone which he has hewa into shape ? When he 
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takes a shapeless mass and proposes to extract from 
it a speaking form, he employs a coarser hand and 
a stronger arm to clear off the superfluous mate- 
rial; his own power and mastery are to be employed 
in drawing the finer lines, in rounding and deline- 
ating a muscle, in developing and elaborating a 
vein or artery. Think not, then, that we do justice 
to God when we represent him as delighting most 
in vast distances, or in attaining to mere mechanical 
results. Within the compass of a dew drop, where 
we find millions of living and rejoicing beings, God 
may have displayed a greatness of wonder-working 
power which the astronomer cannot find with his 
far-reaching tube in all yonder heavens — for no 
where there, with telescope of mightiest range, has 
he discovered one living being ; one being organ- 
ized and endowed with the mysterious and wonder- 
working power of life ; one being that is born and 
lives and desires and fears ; pursues and is pursued, 
and at length dies, and thus enacts a history of deep- 
er and more incomprehensible interest than was 
ever celebrated by the music of the spheres. 

Says an able writer, " Science is christian when 
in the infinitely small she discerns as many myste- 
ries, as many abysses, as much power, as in the infi- 
nitely great."* The remark is eminently jxist; 
Christianity is a religion of condescension ; it minds 
not high things. When Christ came to earth, he 
courted not the society of the great or opulent: 
Himself meek and lowly, his delight was to bend 
his ear to the prayer of tl^e poor and destitute : He 

*Qamet. 
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carried the lambs in his arms : He thought that if 
men would become great, even the greatest in his 
kingdom, they must be converted and become as 
little children : He thought that there is more joy in 
heaven, among its angels, over one poor sinner re- 
penting, than over ninety and nine just persons that 
need no repentance. And when we turn to micros- 
copic life ; to beings so amazingly minute that it 
requires glasses magnifying 40,000 times to bring 
them into view ; when we find many of them highly 
organized with complicated structures and manifold 
functions, and remember that each of these tiny be- 
ings came from the Creator s hand and is upheld by 
his power, and fulfills, beneath his providential eye, 
its appointed office in the great system of the uni- 
verse, — do we not read here, in God's care for the 
lowly, assurance that redemption is no strange fact ? 
These little and dependent beings seem to come be- 
fore us as harbingers, like John the Baptist, to pro- 
claim the coming of the Prince of Peace ; of Him 
who though he was rich yet for our sakes became 
poor ; of Him who though he thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God, yet willingly, gladly, humbled 
himself and took on him a servant's form, and be- 
came obedient to a worse than servant's death, that 
lost man might live. 

Presumptuous scoffer ! Dost thou sneer at the 
thought that the God of Immensity, whom the hea- 
ven of heavens cannot contain, who rules over my- 
riad on myriad of worlds which he has framed, and 
on each of which he has planted, perhaps, a bound- 
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less multitude of his intelligent creatures, — dost thou 
stumble at* the doctrine of Christ and him crucified ; 
at the idea that such a Being could turn aside from 
his teeming worlds and their busy population to con- 
centrate his regards upon a planet so insignificant 
as this 1 and not only to regard it but to love it with 
a surpassing love, such love that he gave his only 
begotten Son that they who believe on him, here, 
on this little earth, should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ? Oh ! go and study the frame of 
yonder animalcule ; it shall rebuke thy profane and 
unbelieving spirit. It shall proclaim the true char- 
acter of Him with whom we have to do. He de- 
spises not the day or place of small things. For, 
high and lofty one though he be, who inhabiteth 
Eternity, whose name is Holy, he yet dwells in the 
high and holy place with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the hum- 
ble and to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 

There is another moral and religious use of Life 
as manifested in its minutest forms. It shuts us up 
towards a more spiritual tone of thinking — towards 
faith in the invisible and supersensual. In respect 
to whatever lies beyond the cognizance of sense we 
are prone now to scepticism — now to superstition. 
Let us descend by the aid of the microscope down 
one and another rank of organized beings, receding 
farther and farther from magnitudes visible to our 
organs or appreciable to our intellects — and at every 
step the partition wall between the material and im- 
material seems to grow thinner. We are prepared 
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for a transition to a world where matter is not and 
spirit forms, imperceptible to moral sense, shall throng 
about us. Time was when all the countless multi- 
tudes of microscopic forms, that now animate the 
waters and float on every breeze, were to man as 
though they had no being. They were working for 
him in many ways — supplying food to the fish on 
which he fed* — purifying as well as animating the 
water he drank — removing from the air he breathed 
the taint perhaps of many a pestilence. Other forms 
there were, perchance, which penetrating to his lungs 
or viscera, became the sources of disease and death. 
Here then were innumerable ministers of good or 
ill about him wherever he went — ever busy for his 
weal or wo — of whom for ages he knew not, thought 
not; of whom he thinks but little now because they 
do not press upon his grosser senses. Should not 
this fact suorrrest to us how much like truth are the 
revelations of Scripture, in respect to the good and 
bad angels that are represented as abroad among 
men — those legions of spirits that are flying as God's 
ministers of mercy to his heirs of salvation, or as 
the devil's emissaries in the work of death to souls ? 

"Think not," says Milton, " though man were none, 
That Heaven would want spectators, God want praise ; 
Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." 

* The common scallops as well as other molhisks often contain thousands 
of shells, which bein;; silecious, have resisted the process of digestion. A glass 
slide mounted with a few partichis of the undigested contents of the stomach 
of scallop presents an assemblage of infusorial shells apparently identical with 
those forming the Richmond earth. — Manicll on Anhnalculeg — p. 103. 
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O'er the wild waste where flowers of hope lay dead. 
And wan rays faintly struggled through the gloom 

Like starbeams on the midnight waters shed — 
Thou hast brought back the sunshine and the 
bloom. 

Like the free bird at heaven's blue portal singing, 
Thy coming heralded the auspicious morn ; 

And golden songs, and airy shades upspringing, 
In answering joy from night's dark breast were 
born ! 

Thou art the flower — ^whence zephyrs balm are 
stealing, 

The fountain — sparkling in the smile of day ; 
The sun-wrought iris — in the cloud revealing 

More tints than on the radiant sunset play. 

Blessings be with thee — O thou happy-hearted ! 
For thoughts of beauty fresh and glad and wild ; 
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For visions of enchantment long departed, 
Bright as when first they dawned on Fancy's 
child! 



The Beautiful, that from life's sky had faded — 
Fleet dream of joy ! — ere passed the morning ray, 

Shines forth, by sorrow's wing no longer shaded. 
And pours again a radiance on my way. 

Blessings be with thee ! on the mocking real 
Have glowed the hues of Eden for a space ; 

Aud rose the temple of the fair Ideal, 
In all its light and purity and grace ! 

No rainbow lustre to thy life's sweet dreaming — 
No gifts like thine — alas ! can she impart — 

Whose trust — ^lone dove o'er darkened waters gleam- 
ing! 
Comes home to nestle in her pining heart ! 

Yet go thy way — blessed evermore and blessing ! 

Heaven scorns not — nor wilt thou — one deep 
heart's prayer ; 
And mine shall be — ^that earth's best joys possessing — 

God's love may guard thee — His peculiar care ! 



THE PLEDGE. 

BY CAROLINE 6ILICAN, CHARLESTON, S. C. 

A FEW years since I was on the deck of a steamer 
bound for Moultrieville, Sullivan's Island. There 
were not many passengers on board, and my atten- 
tion was attracted by a beautiful child, about nine 
months old, in the arms of its mother. The woman 
I recognized as Irish ; partly by her air, but more 
particularly by her wearing a woolen shawl in mid- 
summer, a kind of practical paddyism that I have 
frequently noticed. The pretty ways of the boy 
drew my observation, and I smiled in answer to his 
smile. The woman perceived our free-masonry of 
love, and gradually hitching herself along to a seat 
near me, she said, 

" Troth, Johnny, ye make free with the lady;" and 
then added in an apologetic tone, "Johnny is a good 
boy, the fatherless child — he was dthrowned of 
Bennett's Mills, the father." 

Having commenced the conversation, my blanket- 
shawl friend found no difficulty in giving me an eulo- 
gy on her dthrowned husband, with the constant cho- 
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rus, " Me and Johnny is laved with ne'er a copper 
in the wide world." 

I inquired what object she had in going to Sulli- 
van s Island ? 

" Indade and truth, madam," said she, " little a bit 
of an objec. But I took a notion, as me and Johnny 
can't get no work in Charleston, that a lady, as I 
Was acquainted with, is thereabouts, who would 
be plased to give us odd jobs, (be aisy Johnny), and 
Fm thinking ye might know her by rason of my 
disremembering the name." 

This was the most thorough and practical Irish- 
ism I had ever known. Mrs. McKinny was going, 
without a cent in her pocket, to find out a person 
whose name she had forgotten, encumbered (or ra- 
ther, perchance, angel-led) by an infant boy. John- 
ny's smile beamed none the less bright for his mo- 
ther's perplexity, but there was more of deep sub- 
duing softness than brilliancy in his eyes, which were 
fringed with long lashes. 

As the Island appeared in sight, Mrs. McKinny 

said to me inquiringly, "May be the lady has a small 

room that me and the baby can slape in the night?" 

I told her I was very sorry that my rooms were 

occupied. 

'* May be," said she, " the lady's 'ouse has a piazza? 
It is a very airy place for slaping, is a piazza." 

I told her I had no sheltered place, except the 
carriage house, and that was near the stable. 

"Indade and truth," she said, eagerly, "nothing 
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could be better. I have had many a worse com- 
panion than a 'orse." 

It was impossible to resist such humble desires, so 
I surprised my family by introducing Mrs. McKinny 
and Johnny, who looked unconscious thanks from 
his dark eyes, while she courtesied and smiled. 

On the following morning, Mrs. McKinny took 
Johnny in her arms, and wrapping him up in the 
blanket-shawl, as if to shut out the August sun, went 
to find out the nameless lady. Strange to say, her 
search was successful, and the lady consented that 
she should stay with her, and do her washing for 
her food and shelter. It was necessary, however, 
for her to visit Charleston for her little matters, and 
she begged me to let Johnny stay with my servants, 
until the return boat in the afternoon, while she went 
in a packet to the city. 

After the first hour, we began to feel tenderly to 
the baby, and tried to attract his attention from the 
servant to whom he was intrusted. He was soon 
dismissed for a bath, and while the process was go- 
ing on, my children hastily put together a suit of 
clothes. They were not completed before the boy 
came fresh and rosy from his ablutions. A slight 
shawl was folded around him, and a cup of milk pro- 
vided. He still clung to the maid-servant, and after a 
few grave and anxious glances, such as a child gives 
for an absent loved one, he dropped asleep in her 
arms. The children ran for materials for a little bed 
on the floor; we trod softly about the room, and he 
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was laid down gently. Then we all bent over him. 
One passed a comb through his soft brown hair, one 
laid his arm gracefully on his breast, and one admired 
his singularly long, dark lashes. There was silence. 

A boy, beautiful as this, had been recently trans- 
lated by God's providence from our arms to heaven. 
Was it strange that we should almost covet this child, 
thus thrown in sleeping innocence on our love ? 

Johnny woke up with the wild, sweet, uncertain 
look of infancy, and gazed around for the familiar 
face of his mother. We all tendered our sympathy 
to him, dressed him in his new clothes, and were in 
raptures with his beauty. The afternoon boat ar- 
rived, but no mother appeared. We were perplex- 
ed to know what to do with the unweaned boy. 
The poor little fellow sobbed himself to sleep. The 
morning boat came, but no mother. Johnny took his 
little refreshment gravely, and seemed to try and be 
grateful for our love. At ten o'clock, touched by 
his gentle confidence and winning ways, the child- 
ren began to utter half-expressed wishes that his 
mother might not return. At one o'clock this utter- 
ance grew stronger, and plans were laid for the 
child's welfare. By the afternoon they almost dread- 
ed the return of the boat. It came, however, and 
Mrs. McKinny with it, but in such a state ! just re- 
covering from beastly intoxication. With a drunk- 
ard's driveling tears she raised the pure and inno- 
cent child, clasped him in her arms, and pressed her 
rum-scented Ups to his sweet mouth. And the boy, 
oh, how sadly affecting was his joy ! His soft, plump 
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hand patted her coarse cheek ; he laid his smooth, 
wavy curls against her bosom, and rested in that 
turbid spot as a young bird in a storm-tossed nest 

The temperance cause had not then appeared in 
its present form of action in Charleston, and the on- 
ly emotion we experienced was disgust toward this 
degraded creature. The noble, and bold, and beau- 
tiful figure of Reform had not presented herself as 
now to the inebriate, extending her hand kindly to 
raise him from perdition. Indeed, she had turned 
away in despair. 1 knew no art to save the poor 
woman. What right had I to charge her with drunk- 
enness 1 It was entering the sacred precincts of 
her conscience. And how was I to advise her, amid 
her poverty and care, to forgo her coarse, yet per- 
haps almost necessary stimulant, while I was sipping 
the more delicate, yet as dangerous, wine or cor- 
dial ! No, she must take the consequences of her 
indulgence. The drunkard was an outcast, and the 
sooner her reeling steps crossed my threshold, even 
with that poor baby at her breast, the better. But I 
volunteered a solemn promise that I would be a mo- 
ther to the poor child, if Providence should call her 
from him. She remained that night The next 
morning, with restored reason, and with such bless- 
ings and thanks as only proceed from Irish lips, she 
departed on her new service. 

The following winter she came to me in the city 
in a state of destitution. Little Johnny was with 
her, and she presented him to me with pride, though 
thinly clad and hungry. In the hope of encourag- 
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ing her, I gave her my family washing. For two 
months every thing went well. She had no undue 
pride, and at the end of every week appeared with 
her basket of nicely bleached clothes. 

One Saturday night no Mrs. McKinny came. Days 
passed without tidings of her. I sent to her resi- 
dence, but she had removed. A week was spent in 
anxious enquiry, for she had a large amount of cloth- 
ing in her possession. At length she was discov- 
ered, intoxicated, in a nearly empty house beyond 
the city lines, lying on a bedstead, with one thin cov- 
erlid, and little Johnny, almost without nourishmenb 
her only companion. She was asked for the clothes 
under her charge, and, to my astonishment, they 
were all safe, thrust far under her bedstead. She 
surrendered them with drunken protestations of 
sorrow and honesty. 

About two months afterwards, as I sat with my 
family, at twilight, a servant informed me that a 
woman wished to see me. It was poor Mrs. Mc- 
Kinny, who with a slow, humble step, and folded 
arms, advancing to where I sat, threw herself on her 
knees, and, with clasped hands, implored my for- 
giveness. It was a strange attitude for an American 
to witness. 1 begged her to rise, and assured her 
of my pardon. Something I said, hesitatingly and 
feebly, of reform ; but she was a drunkard, and I 
thought her case hopeless. Besides, it was her own 
private sin, which she must settle with her con- 
science and her God. 

That winter the blessed temperance reform be- 
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gan. The pledge book was opened. Hope came 
with a light from heaven for the poor inebriate, and 
religion rejoiced in its beams. A new language was 
given to reach the drunkard's heart. We no longer 
doubted what to say or do. All was clear and God- 
illumined. 

I saw nothing of poor Mrs. McKinny, and knew 
not where to seek her. The next summer she came 
to me, still struggling with poverty, and with deeper 
marks of the blighting demon on her countenance. 
Her old shawl was torn and soiled ; while Johnny, 
tall and thin, had a pensive fear in his dark eyes. 
But how changed were my feelings. A fellow mor- 
tal stood before me, with a soul that could be saved 
by simple, yet heaven-taught means. I told her 
what was doing for the intemperate, — of what she 
might become, of what Johnny would be, if trusting 
in God, she signed and kept the pledge. I told her 
that 1 had signed, and that I should rejoice to have 
her name near mine. 1 gave her two months to 
consider the subject At the end of one month she 
returned to sign the pledge. Something of the joy 
which is felt in heaven *over the sinner that repent- 
eth,' did I feel, when I saw her make the rude cross 
to her name. 

She came to see me as often as her business would 
allow, for she soon found no diflSculty in obtaining 
emplojrment I always conversed with her unreserv- 
edly ; and if I am happy in another state of exist- 
ence, this poor woman's prayers and blessings will 
be fulfilled. Each time she came I saw an improve- 
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ment in her appearance, and in Johnny's. Her old 
blanket shawl was replaced by a neater one, and 
Johnny stood trim and conscious in his jacket and 
pantaloons. 

I have seen her lately. A benevolent lady is 
teaching Johnny to read, and she tells me that she 
has a hundred dollars at interest, in the savings' 
bank, for Johnny's education. 

"By the blessings of God," she said, **it was the 
putting my name to that pledge book, did it May 
the Lord forever bless ye, for it has saved me and 
Johnny." 

But will this poor creature have strength to keep 
her pledge ? If she does not, who will be the crim- 
inal ? — ^the ignorant, struggling woman, or the edu- 
cated legislator, who licenses grog shops at every 
comer to lure her to her ruin ? 



THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 



BT PABE BENJAMIN. 
(Seen in Norwich, Conn., on tlie night of March 10, 1847.) 

Backward, forward through the sky, 
Ghttering crowds of angels fly. 
Look ! behold their lustrous wings 

Flashing, streaming, glancing far, 
While a fount of glory springs 

Beautiful from every star. 
They are sporting, spirits gay. 

In that upper, azure sea. 
And they toss the silver spray 

All around them in their glee. 
Now along th* horizon's verge 
Sweeps the heaven-illumined surge. 
Now the very Zenith's dome 
Dashes back the diamond foam. 

What a splendid scene for eyes 
Dim with mortal tears to view ! 

Glimpses given of Paradise — 

Rays of whiteness shining through 
Firmamental veins of blue. 
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See ! they spread their legions wide 

Over all the realm of Night — 
Now in lengthened files they glide 

On the flowing tides of light : 
Now, down rushing, like a host 

With their brilliant banners free, 
Throng they on the gleaming coast 

Of that upper, azure sea ! 

Call not them Auroral fires, 
Ice-sprung, phosphorescent spires — 
Silence droops before their blaze. 
Blind is Thought's intensest gaze. 
They are streams from starry springs. 
Flashing from celestial wings. 
Backward, forward through the sky 
Glittering crowds of angels fly. 



A HEROINE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 



BT MRS. HALE. 



" Some there are 

By their good works exalted, lofty minds. 
And meditative authore of delight. 
And happineflB, which to the end of time 
Will live and spread and floorish.*' 

[WORDIWOETH. 



It has been remarked that the most noble specta- 
cle earth could present, was a good man struggling 
with adversity. Is there not one more noble, more 
heavenly ? — a delicate, pure-minded woman, forget- 
ting herself, and struggling in the depths of poverty, 
obscurity and misery, to promote the happiness of 
others! 

This abnegation of self is the only true heroism, 
and heroines formed on such a model are those I 
would wish the ladies of America to admire and 
imitate. The world will never again require a Joan 
of Arc ; but the sphere of heaven-like charity, al- 
ways appropriately woman's, enlarges every day. 
The conquests in this field are open equally to the 
heroic of either sex. Mrs. Fry, the philanthropist, 
is as nobly distinguished as Sir James Mackintosh ; 
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and our amiable countrywoman, Miss Dix, has won a 

wreath of glory that will be fresh and green when 

the laurels of many a military hero are faded and 

forgotten. Examples are, however, more persuasive 

than reasoning, and the portrait I am intending to 

give, more striking, as it is taken of one now living 

^'id acting out her heroic mission in this new world, 

^G are so proud to call our own. Could I show her 

^ she is — the realization of the poet's dream, 

^ A perfect woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command,** 

^Very reader would feel warmly interested in her 
^^half. But these short sketches are necessarily cold 
^tid unsatisfactory. 

Madame Henrietta Feller is a native of Switzer- 
land. Her family was among the best in Lausanne, 
^lie capital of the Canton of Pays de Vaud, not far 
^Tom the Lake of Geneva. It is a place where liter- 
ature and the refinements of social intercourse are 
Viighly valued. Madame Feller was instructed in 
^11 the accomplishments considered necessary to form 
the mind and manners of the lady. She was natur- 
ally of a cheerful temperament, and, like most young 
ladies, considered the amusements and enjoyments 
of this life as permanent sources of happiness. Her 
prospects seemed to promise as fair a portion of 
earthly felicity as usually falls to the most favored 
lot She married a man who was highly esteemed, 
one of the magistrates of the city ; they had an " el- 
egant sufficiency," and were calculated to adorn as 
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well as enjoy the gay and elegant society which 
was proud to receive them. Moreover, heaven had 
blessed them with one pure source of domestic hap- 
piness — a beautiful daughter, in whom they garnered 
up their hopes and affections. 

Madame Feller had been educated in the Protes- 
tant faith, and thought herself a Christian, though 
she had never made personal piety a subject of much 
thought But, like most mothers, she was faithful to 
teach her child whatever of truth and goodness she 
herself knew. She early told her little daughter of 
God, her heavenly Father, who lived far, far away 
in the distant heaven, beyond the sun and the stars, 
where no human eye could see his glory. 

The child seemed to seize the idea of God as 
though it were the life and light of her young soul. 
She did not, like her mother, feel that He was far 
away — she fancied Him near, wanted to see Him, 
and was constantly urging her mother to.tell her of 
heaven. 

One day, when Madame Feller had taken her 
child to the balcony on the top of the house, the lit- 
tle girl looked around on the broad, open scene be- 
fore her, then raising her eyes to the sky, she appear- 
ed to feel herself nearer heaven, and the first words 
she said were, " Now, mother, show me God." 

It could not be but that these conversations of the 
child should awaken the mother s heart to the subject 
of religion. An event was soon to occur that stamped 
the impressions with the sacred seal of the Holy 
Spirit. The child was to die. Yes, the only, the 
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darling child of Madame Feller was soon called to 
the bosom of that heavenly Father she had so pined 
to see ; and though scarcely passed the age of in- 
fancy, her death scene was a lesson of deep import 
to her parents. She was so happy, so triumphant, 
as it were, while she assured her mother that an 
angel stood by her bed, smiling upon her and prom- 
ising to take care of her ! 

Could the mother wish to hold back her child 
from heaven and the Saviour's arms? She did so 
desire, and the conviction opened her eyes to the 
selfishness of her own heart. She felt that she had 
made an idol of the gift, and had neglected to love 
and serve the Giver. From that hour Madame Fel- 
ler devoted her heart and soul to obey and do the 
will of God. 

The death of her beloved husband took place a 
few years afterwards ; but he died in the hope and 
peace of the Christian faith, and his wife could then 
be submissive to the lot her Father had appointed, 
nor did she feel it a lonely lot Every creature of 
God's had a claim on her sympathies. The good 
she loved, the evil she pitied. Her strong and ardent 
mind would not be satisfied with that passive good- 
ness in which most of our sex, who call themselves 
Christians, are content to pass their lives. She want- 
ed to work in the cause of her Saviour. She felt 
that laborers were needed in his service, and she de- 
termined to devote herself as a missionary. The 
question was, where should she begin 1 

Two missionaries, M. Olivier and wife, who had 
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gone out to Canada, were her friends. They had 
opened a school at Montreal, and were in need of an 
assistant. After much consideration and many pray- 
ers, Madame Feller resolved to go to Canada and 
join this Mission School. She reached Montreal in 
1835, and found the situation of the poor people in 
the British Provinces much worse than she anticipa- 
ted. 

We will not here go into the consideration of the 
causes that have operated to keep the French colo- 
nists in Canada from participating in the improve- 
ments which, during the last sixty years, have made 
such rapid progress in the United States^ and have 
indeed been going on in almost every other part of 
the civilized world. But whether owing to the 
agency of the British government, or the influence 
of the Catholic priesthood, or the character of the 
people themselves, certain it is that they were in a 
most wretched condition. A recent writer, who 
was well acquainted with his subject, and who may 
be relied on for veracity and judgment, thus graph- 
ically describes the Catholics of Canada: "We 
could hardly find in any heathen country a more 
degraded race. Without the common necessaries 
of life, without instruction, ignorant of the Bible, and 
of the love of God to man, they have lived in the 
most stupid indifference and insensibiUty, and died 
writh scarcely a hope or thought of eternal life." 

Such was the character and condition of the peo- 
ple among whom Madame Feller had taken up her 
residence, with the earnest desire to do them good. 
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But it is a very difficult work to begin improve- 
ments. The very benefits conferred, often awaken 
distrust and dislike in the hearts of those who receive 
them, against their benefactors. The blind cannot 
know the use or the true value of vision, and a par- 
tial restoration usually perplexes the mind, by show- 
ing " men as trees walking." 

It is not strange that the poor, ignorant Canadi- 
ans distrusted their benefactors and persecuted the 
Protestant missionaries. Partly on account of ill 
health, but chiefly from the opposition he met with, M. 
Oliveir and his wife were compelled to leave Mon- 
treal soon after Madame Feller joined them. But 
she remained, notwithstanding, strong in the hope of 
doing good. She had launched her little bark on 
the pcean of benevolence, and she felt God had di- 
rected her course thus far ; she would remain where 
He had placed her till His providence directed her 
to depart. 

On leaving Switzerland, Madame Feller provided, 
as she supposed, sufficient funds to support herself 
for life in America. She had intended all her mis- 
sionary labors should be at her own expense. She 
brought her money with her, and placed it in the 
hands of a gentleman of Montreal, who was con- 
sidered honest and safe. But he failed in business, 
and so completely was he ruined that she could 
not recover one dollar of her deposit. To add to 
her distress, she was prevented from getting up a* 
school in Montreal by the prejudices of those who 
had persecuted M. Oliveir ; and after struggling in 
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vain against the tide, she was compelled to take 
refuge at St Johns, Here too, she met with oppo- 
sers, and as she had no funds, could do nothing. 
She had written to her friends in Switzerland of 
her destitute condition, but before help arrived, 
was reduced to great distress. 

In one of her letters to her friends she remarks: 
" No person, perhaps, ever had a greater fear of 
being poor than myself. I had seen so many in- 
stances where dependence upon man was painful, 
that that condition was the one I most dreaded. 
And then I had always found it much pleasanter 
to give than to receive. When I left our beautiful 
Switzerland, the Lord had subdued my heart; I 
no longer shrunk at the prospect of poverty, if it 
were to be encountered in the service of Jesus." 

Still her utterly forlorn condition at St. Johns 
weighed heavily on her heart. She remarks that 
it was the only time, since her arrival in Canada, 
that she has ever felt despondency. She was sit- 
ting at the close of a day passed in utter loneliness 
and the privations which those who have no means 
must suffer, when the bitterness of her lot, — a stran- 
ger, poor, despised, persecuted, homeless and friend- 
less, came like a wave of desolation over her soul. 
She looked from her solitary window on the people 
passing along the street; each, she thought, was 
hastening towards home, while she had no home. 
She observed a little child. " That child," she said 
to herself, " is going to its mother, while I have no 
one to come to me with a smile of love, and call 
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me by that endearing name. Should I die, no one 
would regret me, not a tear would be shed ; I 
should be laid in my grave with the remark that a 
poor mendicant, or worse, " a wretched impostdr, 
had gone, unmourned, to her last refuge." 

But this cloud of darkness did not long oppress 
her. Brighter visions arose, as she expresses it — 
God spoke to her, (the feeling of His presence was 
doubtless most clear to her) and said, " Did I not 
tell thee of all these things 1 and didst thou not 
promise to endure and not to faint while my love 
sustained thee ? I am with thee now !" 

From that time she doubted no more, but deter- 
mined to go onward. Means of support from her 
friends now reached her, and she again began to 
teach all the pupils she could obtain, adults as well 
as children, to read the Bible. That was her mis- 
sion. The necessity of her labors may be some- 
what understood from the fact that there then was 
not more than one in twenty, of the French colo- 
nists in Canada, who could read, and scarcely a 
copy of the Bible to be found among the Catholic 
population. 

Madame Feller had obtained considerable influ- 
ence at St. Johns. So conciliating were her man- 
ners, so pure and peaceful her life, so devoted was 
her heart and her soul to the cause of doing good to 
the wretched, and instructing the ignorant, that 
many who regarded her as a heretic, could not but 
admire her zeal and bless her charity. But when 
the first rebelUon in Lower Canada broke out, the 
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blind fury of those who felt they were oppressed, 
but were not qualified to discriminate between 
their friends and foes, was, at St Johns, turned 
against Madame Feller and her adherents. She 
was driven by violent outrages from the country, 
and, with about sixty of her pupils and supporters, 
took shelter in our republic. She was received at 
Champlain, where she fled, with great kindness ; 
though her sufierings during her flight had been 
severe, and during the winter she passed in the 
United States, she and her poor followers had to 
endure many privations. But as soon as order 
was, in some measure, restored in the Provinces, 
the British authorities invited Madame Feller to 
return, promising her protection for the future, 
and urging her to appear against those who had 
injured her, and they should be punished. 

Now was manifested the blessed Christian spirit, 
which has so constantly guided the conduct of this 
noble-hearted woman. 

She accepted, with gratitude, the offer of re- 
turning to her mission labors ; but she steadfastly 
refused to witness against those who had injured 
her. 

" I came to Canada," said she, " to do good to 
all, so far as I have the ability — ^to those who in- 
jure and persecute, as well as to those who love and 
aid me. What these poor people did, was done in 
their ignorance ; I pity and forgive them, and only 
desire the opportunity of doing them favors." 

Her resolution soon became known, and the true 
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Christian spirit of her conduct subdued her ene- 
mies. From that time she was comparatively un- 
molested. Her school increased, her influence aug- 
mented, and her character was respected even by 
those who still opposed her mission. 

In the autumn of 1836 she removed to Grand 
Ligne, a settlement about twenty miles from Mon- 
treal. Here she opened a school, and soon had over 
twenty pupils. Her evenings were devoted to 
teaching those adults who could be persuaded to 
come and receive lessons and hear the gospel read. 
The winter proved a severe one ; but those poor 
children, having found the pleasantness of Mad- 
ame Feller's teaching, could not be discouraged. 
In one of her letters to a friend in New York, she 
says: 

" Last week the weather was so bad, that even 
the men did not venture to leave the house ; you 
can have no idea of its severity. Well, not one of 
the children stayed from the school. Their pa- 
rents were not willing to let them go, but they 
begged and cried so much that they obtained per- 
mission. They were obliged to break their way 
through the snow ; the smallest were up to their 
necks ; the boys went on before to protect the 
girls. Some of them came quite a distance, and 
had their ears, cheeks and hands considerably fro- 
zen ; but made no complaint whatever, so happy 
were they to be at school. Some of them have 
made remarkable progress, being able to read flu- 
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ently at the end of three months. They delight 
me by theijr intelligence, and their earnestness to 
learn the things of God. Oh, my dear sister, pray 
for my poor children in Canada, that their hearts 
may be open to receive Jesus !" 

The summer of 1837 was a season of scarcity 
and much distress among the poor people of Can- 
ada. Madame Feller, though in much destitution, 
living on the vegetables of her garden and a little 
milk, for which she was obliged to pay very dear, 
resolved to do something for their relief. She says: 
" I must also tell you that I am surrounded by the 
poor — some of the families who have embraced 
the gospel, are so straitened, that they often have 
not the absolute necessaries of life. One family, 
where there are eight children, and will soon be 
the ninth, is so destitute that it is not rare that they 
pass days without food. Five of these children 
attend my school, and you may imagine my feel- 
ings when I see them exhausted and feeble from 
hunger. These poor people have land, but no 
means to purchase seed wheat or potatoes to plant 
or sow. It seemed to me, that for the glory of 
God, I ought to aid them in their temporal affairs ; 
not by giving them, but by making an advance for 
them. I have therefore obligated myself for the 
sum of fifty dollars, and if, as I expect with confi- 
dence in our good God, He blesses their fields, I 
am not concerned but that they will be able to 
pay me after harvest, for they are now sowing 
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more than they will need for their own consump- 
tion. I do not think I have deceived myself in 
judging that this was my duty." 

It was to obtain this fifty dollars that she wrote 
to her friends. Truly, this was the charity of a 
wise as well as liberal heart, and speaks volumes 
for her good sense as well as true philanthropy. 

In July of this year, Madame Feller was visited 
by the Rev. Mr. Oilman, " a man full of zeal and 
devotedness." He was a native of Scotland, and 
then settled as pastor of a Baptist Church in Mon- 
treal. He found Madame Feller with her school, 
in a bam, open to the wind and rain. She herself 
was living in a small garret With the spirit of a 
Christian hero, Mr. Oilman resolved that a house 
for the mission should be prepared. He returned 
to Montreal, and in four days obtained $100 for the 
work. He then, in conjunction with the Rev. Mr. 
Roussy, a clergyman from Switzerland, who had 
come to the aid of Madame Feller s mission, visit- 
ed Champlain, Plattsburg, and other places in the 
United States, pleading the cause of the poor Ca- 
nadians. The response was warm and cheering. 
Who ever appeals to Americans in vain ? Sufficient 
funds were obtained to warrant the commencement 
of the building. Madame Feller, who accompa- 
nied them to Plattsburg, thus wrote to her friends 
in New York : 

" I return joyfully to my post ; my whole heart 
is with my Canadians, and I am impatient to find 
myself again in the midst of my old and young 
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children. Relying upon the Lord for the means of 
finishing our tower,^Vv:e are about to commence 
building. The plan is to have a spacious school- 
room, in which we can also hold our meetings, and 
a kitchen on the first floor — rthe second floor will be 
lodging rooms for the family composing the mis- 
sion. Is it expecting too much from you to ask 
you to beg for us t I stretch out my hands towards 
you, and in the name of Jesus, I beseech you to ad- 
vocate the cause of my poor and miserable, and 
yet dear people. Plead their cause ; it is for them 
I ask a house ; not for myself. I had a pleasant 
home in Switzerland ; here in Canada a garret is 
more than sufficient for me. We need a house that 
shall belong to the Lord, where my poor Canadians 
of every age, may come and be taught the knowl- 
edge of God." 

Could such earnest faith and love be exerted in 
vain? No, the prayers of Madame Feller have been 
answered. The Mission House, on a much larger 
scale than was at first projected, has been erected, 
finished, paid for. The visits of Madame Feller 
to our Atlantic cities, during several successive 
years, have been signally prospered. Every where 
she has been welcomed, and generous donations 
made to the cause she advocated. The ladies of 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia, have in each 
city formed a society to aid in raising funds for 
her school at Grand Ligne. 

This institution and its branches now have over 
three hundred pupils. There is a Normal depart- 
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ment, where about thirty young men, French 
Canadians, are preparing themselves to become 
teachers of schools, colporteurs or missionaries. 

The great aim, to sum up the matter, of those 
engaged in this benevolent enterprise, is to teach 
all the people in the Canadas to read — and then 
place a copy of the Bible in the possession of eve- 
ry family. Can any true Christian object to this t 
Surely no enlightened Catholic will oppose it. 
They are bound, if they act consistently with their 
professions, to encourage the instruction of their 
people. Many scripture lessons are required by 
the church to be read and offered by her children, 
particularly in the " Vigil of Pentecost." And in 
the preface to the " Ursuline Manual," a collection 
of prayers and lessons prepared for young ladies, 
by a Prelate of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
approved by the late Bishop England, it is de- 
clared that — 

" Solid information and the improvement of the 
mind are the next things, after religion, to be kept 
in view by the young. They should always recol- 
lect that after the pleasure derived from virtues, 
those to be found in the pursuit of knowledge are 
the purest and the most worthy." 

Such being the avowed principles of the most 
enhghtened Gathohcs, it follows that the philan- 
thropic mission of Madame Feller must meet their 
approval. Indeed, Christians of all denominations 
can uzxite in assisting this mission at Grand Ligne 
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to carry out the benevolent plan of giving instruc- 
tion to the poor, both Catholics and Protestants, in 
Canada. It is found that seventy-Jive dollars per 
year will support a pupil in the Normal depart- 
ment, including board, tuition and clothing. A 
few ladies in each city or large town uniting, might 
without inconvenience guarantee that sum — and 
thus a large number of teachers would soon be 
sent forth. 

What a glorious opportunity is here afforded of 
doing good ! 

" For now is the blest and gracious hour, 
To plant in the wastes a heavenly flower." 

And to no purer or more zealous hands could the 
cultivation of the heavenly flowers of knowledge, 
virtue and piety be committed. The character of 
Madame Feller has been tried in the crucible of 
adversity, till the dross of worldliness seems to 
have been wholly refined away. She lives for 
others, and in the devotion of heart and soul to the 
cause of benevolence, her powers of mind have 
acquired such strength, comprehensiveness and dis- 
cernment, especially on all subjects of pious phi- 
lanthropy and moral improvement, as few of either 
sex ever attain. By her wisdom and perseverance 
she has overcome what seemed before impossibili- 
ties, and has planted the most extensive and impor- 
tant educational and missionary establishment that 
the Protestants have ever had in British America. 
And she is now the beloved mother, the revered 
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Directress of the whole. Her twelve years of la- 
bor have only served to add new energies to her 
nature, new graces to her soul. She has 

" A faith all made of love and light, 
Child-like, and therefore full of might.'' 

Nothing discourages, nothing disturbs her. To her 
God she commits herself and her cares, with the 
same trust and love a favorite child feels in the 
arms of its father. 

Some writer remarks, " Never have we beheld 
a purely human face. The face of the soul is not 
extant in the flesh." He has never seen Madame 
Feller. There is the seal of benign goodness on 
her large, placid brow; an expression of deep but 
serene thought beaming from her still lustrous eyes, 
which show more than "glimpses of spiritual glory: 
the celestial lineaments of virtue and genius" are 
indeed there. No one can see her, and listen to the 
sweet tones of her voice, while pleading the cause 
of her " dear children," the poor Canadians, with- 
out feeling that she has power of a great soul — 
that which softens and subdues the souls of others. 
And this mighty influence is entirely feminine, all 
made up of love and gentleness. Like the reed 
that yields to the storm only to rise stronger after 
the tempest is over, so, in her humility, she lets per- 
secutions pass by, and then in peaceful and quiet 
energy again presses onward in her heavenly mis- 
sion. 
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Madame Feller is truly one of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable women of the age; a Christian 
Heroine, whose beautiful example of disinterested 
benevolence, if followed by her sex, would soon 
make a moral revolution throughout the world. 
Why cannot all be heroic in doing good ? 



THE POET'S LESSON. 



BY MISS MARY GARDINER. 



He who would write heroic poem8, muBt make his whole life a heroic poem. 

Milton. 



There came a voice from the realm of thought, 

And my spirit bowed to hear ; 
A voice with majestic sadness fraught, 

As an angel's, low and clear. 

A prophet tone from the solemn past, 

Outliving the proi)het lyre. 
Borne down on the rush of time's fitful blast. 

Like the cloven tongues of fire. 

** Wouldst thou fashion the song, oh. Poet heart, 

For a mission high and free 1 
The drama of life in its every part 

Must a living poem be. 

" Wouldst thou speed the knight to the battle field 

With a proven suit of mail 1 
On the world's highway, with faith's broad shield, 

The peril go forth to hail. 
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"For the noble soul there's a noble strife, 

And the sons of earth attain, 
Through the wild turmoil and storm of Ufe, 

To discipline, through pain. 

" Wouldst thou weave a spell of moral might, 
Round the tempted one to throw ? 

Or light the cloud of intensest night 
That veiled the heart of wo ? 

"With strong resolve thou must first depart 
From the lures surrounding thee ; 

Ere thou carry peace to another heart, 
Must thy life be calmly free. 

"Oh, think not Poesy lives alone 

In the flow of measured rhyme ; 

The noble deed with a mightier tone 
Shall resound through latest time. 

" Then poems two at each upward flight, 

In glorious measure fill, 
Be the poem in words one of beauty and might, 

But the Life one loftier still." 

Shelter Island. 



RESIGNATION. 



Sad to watch beside the dying, 
When his pillow we have spread, 

And each whispered wish supplying, 
Love may hope till life is fled. 

Harder still to lose the cherished, 
When, from lands beyond the deep. 

Come the tidings, he has perished — 
None to soothe, to tend, to weep ! 

Sudden oft, as bursts the thunder, 
When red lightning smites the oak, 

Rending trunk and branch asunder, 
Falls stern death's resistless stroke. 

And the pale bereaved must languish, 
Tears her portion day by day. 

Still the thought assuages anguish — 
"God who gave has taken away !" 



RUTH: 

OR, THE REWARD OF THE DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 
BY REV. JOHN P. DURBIN, D. D. 

As the autumn approached, the husbandmen of 
Judah prepared to sow their seed. All things were 
ready, and they ^waited for the first rain. The 
month of November was fast passing away, as 
each morning the eyes of the inhabitants of Beth- 
lehem-Judah were turned to the west, hoping to 
descry the gathering cloud impending over the 
Mediterranean. Not a speck was seen in the skies, 
and the glorious sun continued daily to ascend to 
his meridian, and scorch the dusty hills of Judea. 
At length the vernal equinox arrived, that should 
have brought the latter rain, but it came not. The 
wells were dry, and the cisterns had no water. 
The flocks fainted in the fields, and the herdsmen 
returned to their masters and sat down before them 
in sorrow. 

Elimelech, the chief of the Bethlehemites, look- 
ed upon Naomi, the wife of his youth, and beheld 
her womanly form yielding to the famine. He 
scarcely dared to cast a steady glance upon his 
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two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, who, a year ago, 
were two vigorous sprouts shooting up in his house, 
and promising to overshadow and refresh the old 
age of their parents, and maintain the supremacy 
of their family among their people. EUmelech as- 
cended southward to the heights that overlooked 
the Dead Sea and commanded a view of the land 
of Moab. He beheld its fields whitening to the 
harvest, and its crystal streams sparkling in the sun. 
And although it was a land of the Gentiles, where 
all die people bowed down to Chemosh, yet he re- 
solved to go thither, that he might obtain bread and 
water, and his family live. He quickly found a 
grave in tliis land of idolatry, and Naomi was left 
a widow with her two sons blooming into manhood. 
Obeying the dictates of nature, which triumph 
over conventional rules, the young men looked up- 
on the ruddy daughters of Moab, and loved them. 
They chose from among them Ruth and Orpah for 
wives. In a few years the widowhood of Naomi 
was rendered unutterably bitter by the loss of her 
two sons and the bereavement of her daughters- 
in-law, who were doubly afflicted by being left 
childless. In this dark hour Naomi turned her 
thoughts towards her people in Bethlehem-Judah, 
from whence the report had reached her that 
plenty had again blessed her land. She arose to 
depart to her own countr}^ and Ruth and Orpah 
accompanied her to the borders of Moab. 

Here Naomi proposed to take leave of these two 
young widows ; and her address to them is one of 
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the most touching passages ever pronounced by 
the lips of woman. The essence of woman's heart 
and liopes, as God hath made them, is disclosed in 
it She begins with a profound and touching ex- 
pression of gratitude, " The Lord deal kindly with 
you, as ye have dealt w^ith the dead, and with 7ne." 
What an exalted character of these two young 
widows does this expression suggest ! Their con- 
duct towards their husbands had been such as to 
satisfy even their mother-in-law, and to become the 
measure of the divine blessing which shfe desired 
should be given to them ; " The Lord deal kindly 
with you as ye have dealt with the dead, and with 
me." 

But w^hen she comes to specify the blessings of 
the Lord which she deems a just reward for their 
fidelity and kindness to their husbands and herself, 
she descends into die secret fountain of the female 
heart, and utters forth the precious truth which 
dwells unchangeably there. " The Lord grant that 
ye may find rest, each in tlie house of her htisband" 
Her words recalled to these young w^dow^s the 
happiness of former days ; and as their mother-in- 
law gave them the parting kiss, they lifted up their 
voices and wept, and said, " We will return with 
thee to thy people." 

The reply of Naomi glows with the great living 
truth, that woman can find her natural and perma- 
nent rest only in the " house of her husband." And 
Naomi said, " why will ye go with me 1 I have no 
more sons that may be your husbands ; I am a 
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widow ; and had I a husband, and should I also 
have sons, would ye tarry for them till they are 
grown ?" And when she had uttered these words, 
" they lifted up their voices and wept again." Or- 
pah hearkened to the advice of her mother-in-law, 
gave her a parting kiss, and returned to her own 
people in Moab. But Ruth clave to Naomi. Now 
commenced a still more earnest struggle between 
these two remarkable women. Naomi was unwil- 
ling that the beauty and bloom of youth should be 
wasted in her service ; and she took the advantage 
of the example of Orpah, and said, " Behold thy 
sister hath gone back unto her people, and unto 
her gods : return thou after her." For three thou- 
sand years, the answer of Ruth to the earnest and 
disinterested advice of Naomi, has stood forth in 
the history of filial affection and duty, as the sun 
in the firmament of heaven. There is no parallel 
to it in the records of humanity. And Ruth said, 
" Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee : for whither thou goest, I will 
go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge; thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death shall part thee and me." 

To these words Naomi made no reply ; they 
were unanswerable ; and silently the two w^idows 
journeyed on foot towards Bethlehem-Judah. 
When the relict of Elimelech appeared among 
her people, they said in amazement, " Is this Nao- 
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mi I The sound of her name used to suggest to 
us her beauty and happiness. She departed from 
us with her husband and sons, and lo, she returns 
to us in sorrow, and with but' one poor handmaid- 
en." 

And Naomi said, " Call me not Naomi^ but Ma- 
ra ; for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
me." Truly a dark cloud hung over the house of 
Naomi and Ruth. But they had given brilliant 
examples of the brightest of womanly virtues: 
fidelity to their husbands and to each other. This 
was remarkably true of Ruth ; and now God was 
about to honor her with very great honor, even 
to make her one of the builders of the house of 
David. 

Naomi and Ruth arrived in Bethlehem in the 
spring, " in the beginning of barley harvest ;" and 
this apparently small matter was the opening of 
the magnificent designs of Pro\adence towards 
Ruth, the Moabitess widow. Tlie custom of the 
country permitted poor young women to glean in 
the fields of the rich ; and the pressing wants of 
Naomi quickly prompted the excellent heart of 
Ruth to say to her, " Let me now go to the field 
and glean ears of corn after him in whose sight I 
shall find grace." And Naomi said, " Go, my 
daughter." 

The first adventure of Ruth suggests clearly the 
magnificent destiny which awaits her. Upon re- 
turning in the evening, she related to Naomi the 
beautiful and prophetic incidents of the day. " It 
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was my hap," she said, " to hght on a part of the 
field that belonged to Boaz. And when he came 
out to see the reapers, he inquired, ^ whose damsel is 
this V And being informed, he said to the young 
men, *Let her glean even among the sheaves, 
and reproach her not ; and let fall also some of 
the handfuls of purpose for her, and leave them, 
that she may glean them, and rebuke her not.' 
Then turning to me he said, * Go not, my daughter, 
to glean in any other field, but abide here fast by 
my maidens. I have charged the young men 
that they shall not touch thee ; and when thou art 
athirst, go and drink of that which the young men 
have drawn from the wells. For it hath fully 
been shown me all that thou hast done unto thy 
mother-in-law since the death of thy husband. 
The Lord recompense thy work, and a full reward 
be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come to trust. At meal time 
come thou hither, and eat of the bread, and dip 
thy morsel in the vinegar.' And as I sat with the 
maids, he reached me parched corn with his own hands!' 
As Ruth related these incidents, the blanched 
and withered countenance of Naomi glowed with 
sudden visions of hope ; and she saw the star of 
her family about to rise again. She perceived 
in the language and conduct of Boaz, and par- 
ticularly in that "handful of parched corn," his 
young affection for the enchanting Moabitess wid- 
ow. At the same time she remembered that Boaz 
was " a kinsman of her husband, a mighty man of 
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wealth," which instantly brought to her mind the 
law in Israel, that the childless widow should be- 
come the wife of the brother, or next nearest of 
kin of the deceased ; for the purpose of raising up 
seed on the estate of the departed, so that it might 
not pass out of the original family. She was now 
old, and now childless : but Ruth, the young and 
beautiful widow, was, in the eye of the law% in her 
place ; and she said, " My daughter, shall I not 
seek rest for thee, that it may be well with thee l" 
And the ardent and dutiful daughter-in-law replied, 
(for she had seen and loved Boaz, the lord of the 
rich fields in which she had gleaned ; and w4th the 
instinct of woman on such occasions, saw the bear- 
ing of Naomi's question,) " All that thou say est un- 
to me I will do." 

The introduction of Ruth to Boaz is too beauti- 
ful, delicate, dangerous, and sublimely virtuous, to 
be recited here. Read it in the Book of Ruth, 
and you will see that Boaz rivals Joseph in that 
virtue for which his renown has come down to us 
through 3,500 years. But there was one dark 
cloud impending over the hopes and wishes of 
Boaz and Ruth. The law of Israel gave Ruth to 
the nearest kinsman of lite deceased brother, and Boaz 
was only second of kin. Boaz feared God as well 
as loved Ruth ; and observe with what dignity and 
frankness he unfolds to her the appalling fact that 
another had a right to her by law. " It is true," 
said he to Ruth, "that I am thy near kinsman: 
howbeit, there is a kinsman nearer than I. Tarry 
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this night, and it shall be in the morning that if he 
will perform unto thee the part of a kinsman, well ; 
let him do the kinsman's part. But if he will not do 
the part of a kinsman to thee, then will I, as the 
Lord liveth." Ruth related to Naomi the result of 
this interview with Boaz, and her reply is proof of 
woman's sagacity and judgment in matters of the 
affections. "Sit still, my daughter, until thou know 
how the matter will fall : for the man will not be 
in rest until he have finished the thing this day." 

She spake truly ; for in an hour Boaz took mea- 
sures to test the matter legally. He went up to 
the gate, and sat him down there, and behold the 
kinsman came by, unto w^hom he said, " Ho ! Such- 
a-one, turn aside and sit down here. I thought to 
advertise thee, that Naomi, the widow of our 
brother Elimelech, selleth her estate. If thou wilt 
redeem it, redeem it : if not, I will, for I am next 
of kin to thee." And he said, " 1 will redeem it." 

When this kinsman, Mr. " Ho ! Such-a-one," de- 
clared that he would buy it, he seems not to have 
known that a young and blooming widow was a 
necessary part of the purchase. He supposed that 
the aged and neglected Naomi was the only em- 
barrassment; and it might have occurred to him 
that he might wholly disrespect her as a wife ; and 
at her death, without childi:en, the estate of her 
former husband would come to him and his chil- 
dren. Boaz immediately reveals to him the condi- 
tion of the purchase. " What day thou buyest the 
field of Naomi, thou must buy it also of Ruth the 
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Moabitess, the wife of the dead, to raise up the 
name of the dead upon his inheritance." And the 
kinsman answered, " Then I will not redeem it." 

The heart of Boaz beat high at this answer, and 
he immediately turned to the elders present in the 
gate, and said, " Ye are witnesses this day, that I 
have bought all that was Elimelech's. Moreover, 
Ruth the Moabitess, the widow of Mahlon, have I 
purchased to be my wife, and to raise up the name 
of the dead upon his inheritance." 

And all the people said, " We are toitnesses. The 
Lord make the woman that is come into thy house, 
like Rachel and like Leah, which two did build the 
house of Israel ; and do thou wortliily, and be fa- 
mous in Bethlehem." 

Behold now the reward of fidelity in the wife, 
and of affectionate duty in the daughter-in-law. 
The aged Naomi flourishes again in her old age, 
and receives into her bosom the son of Boaz and 
Ruth, who are transcendantly honored in being the 
ancestors of David the king, and Messias the Prince 
of Peace, in whose veins, therefore, ran the blood 
of the Jew from Boaz, and of the Gentile from 
Ruth. 

Philadelphia, May, 1847. 



THE RECALL, OR SOUL MELODY. 



BT MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 



Nor dulcimer nor harp shall breathe 

Their melody for me ; 

Within my secret soul be wrought 

A holier minstrelsy! 

Descend into thy depths, oh soul ! 

And every sense in me control. 

Thou hast no voice for outward mirth, 

Whose purer strains arise 

From those that steal from crystal gates, 

The hymnings of the skies ; 

And well may earth's cold jarrings cease, 

When such love soothed thee unto peace. 

Within thy secret chamber rest, 

And back each sense recall, 

That seeketh 'mid the tranquil stars 

Where melody shall fall ; 

Call home the wanderer from the vale, 

From mountain and the moonlight pale. 
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Within the leafy wood the sound 

Of dropping rain may ring, 

Which rolUng from the trembling leaf 

Falls on the sparrow's wing, 

And music round the waking flower 

May breathe in every star-lit bower. 

Yet come away ! nor stay to hear 
The breathings of a voice 
Whose subtle tones awake a thrill 
To make thee to rejoice. 
And vibrate on the listening ear, 
Too deep, too earnest, ah ! too dear. 

Yes, come away ; and inward turn 
Each thought and every sense, 
For sorrow lingers fyom without : 
Thou canst not charm it thence — 
But all attuned the soul may be, 
Unto a deathless melody. 

Brooklyn, L. L 



SLEEPING INFANCY. 



BY MRS. ELIZA D. W. PARSONS. 

Sweetly the babe sleeps on its couch of love, 
Awhile its pulses speed with gentle pace ; 
Placid and pure its \dtal currents move, 
No restless passions mar its lily face. 

Bright visions — ^has it any 1 they are blest ; 
As the clear crystal gives the rainbow's tints, 
So its young thought by glimmering fancy drest, 
Stamps on its tender brain etherial prints. 

Such sleep had Eden's children in that bower, 
Lit by the virgin rays of night's young queen, 
While bliss seemed bedded in each slumbering 

flower, 
That nodded o'er their smoother brows serene. 

Who that has felt the mingling streams of life. 
Gush with their mad'ning dregs o'er every sense, 
But turns from passion's whirls, its eddying strife. 
To fondly bend o'er pillowed innocence ? 
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Ye who have felt the cankering touch of care, 
Chafe your worn spirits with unceasing press, 
Or eat that fruit the mystic branches bear, 
Till yc have proved sin's deepest bitterness : — 

One glance at sleeping infancy will bring 

Your feverish bosoms fresh and holy views, 

As the scorched earth from evening's gentle wing 

Drinks deep of heaven's sweet and healthful dews. 

O ! on the changeful disc of rolling time, 

There are black spots whose sickening shadows 

cast 
Over the soul the hues of smothered crime, 
Till thought turns shuddering from the fearful past 

And lapses slight, from duty's golden line. 
Bring pain — bring bleeding to those tender hearts, 
That never bowed at lawless passion's shrine. 
Or knew the stings of guilt's severest darts. 

But the bright snowy blooms of innocence, 

That round life's mountain base spring wild and 

free. 
From memory's coronet rich sweets dispense. 
O'er the wan brow of frail mortality. 



I 



MEROPE. 



" Oh God ! if it be lhu»— and thou 
Art not A madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. 

I will clapp thee, 
And we again will be.— A/y heart is crushed" 

Manfred. 



" Marcian, my husband, art thou near me V* 

"Yes, dearest; I have not left thy side for a 
moment since that sweet, heaUng slumber fell over 
thine eyelids; and thou art better, Merope, — say 
thou art better, mine own love." 

"Ay, better!" 

For the first time for many days, the young Me- 
rope arose in her bed ; and sitting up, stretched 
her wan and beautiful hands to seek her husband's 
embrace. Fondly, adoringly she was folded to the 
heart of Marcian, and a fervent thanksgiving es- 
caped his quivering lips : " God, I praise thee — she 
is restored to life, to me /" 

With that gentleness which characterized every 
action of her life, she disengaged herself from his 
arms, and laying her hands in his, looked up into 
his face, while large, silent tears rolled over her 
own. 
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"For a little while, Marcian, I am restored to 
life, to thee, and ray spirit is full of thankfulness 
that the last hours of our earthly commune may 
pass unmarked by pain ; for I have deep assurance 
that the sweet and delicious sensations I now expe- 
rience, shall continue with me until the very hour 
of death." 

" My beautiful, why speakest thou of death ? 
Knowest thou not that our sage physician hath pro- 
nounced this a saving slumber?'' 

" One wiser than he, hath said otherwise." 

" Merope, of whom speakest thou ?" 

" Of my father!' 

The lady pronounced these words with a low 
and tremulous accent of extremest awe, but the 
dread pallor of Marcian's countenance was that of 
a corpse ; and slowly and often he muttered be- 
tween his clenched teeth, " thou dreamest, Merope, 
my beloved one ; this is but a dream !" 

" It was indeed a dream," she said, laying her 
hand lightly and fondly on his, and looking into his 
face with those deep and spiritual eyes, which im- 
parted such indescribable beauty to her aspect; 
•*but, oh ! a dream of wondrous truth, and prophetic 
power. Listen to me! Even as thou watchest my 
slumber, he seemed to stand beside me ; that potent, 
dread, and august magician, to whom I owe my 
birth. His god-like features were wrung with 
agony as he announced to me my inevitable doom : 
' Merope, at set of sun thou diest !' Yes, Marcian, 
these were the words of one whose superhuman in- 
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tellect, and energy, have wrested all secrets from 
destiny, all powers from magic. Thou knowest he 
hath never deceived me ; thou knowest when all ob- 
stacles that earth could interpose, seemed to obstruct 
our union, he announced to me the decrees o{ fate^ 
and foretold the wonders of that mysterious day 
which confirmed his prophecies. Truth is, indeed, 
the strongest tenure by which he holds his power ; 
so have I heard him declare in those years when I 
clung around his knees, knowing no other source of 
love and hope than his care, his tenderness." 

" Those years are over," said Marcian, proudly, 
" and I am now that source." Then pausing a mo- 
ment he stretched forth his arms with a wild energy, 
and as if he beheld the being he addressed, invoked 
the father of Merope : 

" Sorcerer, Magician, Prophet, whatever thou art, 
or claimest to be, I defy thee, in the name of that 
God whom alone I worship. It hath pleased the 
Most High to lift from the young brow of Merope 
the heavy hand of disease, and through an humble 
instrument to work her weal. Thou shalt not mar 
the mercy of the All-wise by thy dark and evil sor- 
ceries, nor interpose thy shadow between the bene- 
ficent and the object of his beneficence. By our 
holy and immaculate religion, by the sufferings of 
Christ, the atoner, by the purity and love of Me- 
rope ; ay, by the strength and truth of my own de- 
votion to her and God, I defy thee, and abjure thy 
presence, even in dirafus. Depart, and trouble not 
our happiness." 
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He paused, yet still his flashing eyes were fixed 
on space, and still outstretched his quivering and 
invoking hands. 

" He cometh, I hear his step," said Merope, " and 
his shadow falleth above me." 

As she spoke, the recess of the apartment, to- 
wards which were extended the arms of Marcian, 
suddenly darkened, into the intense blackness of 
midnight; which, gradually fading away, revealed, 
first in mist, and afterwards clearly developed, the 
remarkable form of an aged and stately man. 

Aged he was, whence else the silvery beard that 
flowed to his girdle, and the snow-white, yet profuse 
locks that shaded his bare throat and beaming brow ? 
Whence else the indefinable impression of length of 
days and experience that his appearance left on the 
beholder ? But in him was portrayed the age that 
Greek sculptors loved to combine with immortality, 
in the statues of the imperial Jupiter ; age without 
infirmity — the age of the mountain and the ocean, 
sublime and strong. The grand and dome-like con- 
formation of his head, and brow ; the splendor of 
his thoughtful and unfathomable eyes; the noble 
perfection of his features ; the height of the majes- 
tic form, arrayed in sable and sweeping robes ; the 
grandeur of his step, all combined to impress Mar- 
cian with a reverence and admiration he had never 
before entertained for any mortal ; and as the father 
of Merope bent above her couch, he seemed to the 
excited imagination of the young man a genius of 
good, whom so late he had defied as a destroyer- 
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Then changed the nature of his appeal from abju- 
radon to entreaty ; and the cry, " Save her ! thou 
canst save — spare the young life of Merope," burst 
from his pale and quivering lips as with a wild dis- 
traction he flung himself on the earth, at the very 
feet of the sage, in passionate prayer. 

"Rise, Marcian, it may not be ; Merope must die !" 
was the mournful, yet calm, reply of the august pa- 
rent 

" Must it be, father ?" she asked, in a clear, appeal- 
ing voice; "cannot the cup pass for a time^ my 
father r 

The sage was silent. Had human feeling then a 
part in the breast of that strange, mysterious man ? 
Were deep and conflicting emotions convulsing his 
spirit and tearing his heart-strings, during that brief 
naoment of hesitation \ Who might penetrate the 
secrets of that wondrous nature, or behold its cav- 
erned waters in their fountain springs ? Calm, cold, 
majestic as a statue, stood the sire of Merope, even 
as he spoke to her in reply to that deep confiding 
prayer. 

" Merope, thy God hath doomed thee unto death ; 
it is for thee to meet thy fate as becometh the child 

of " 

The name was lost in a low, muttering peal of 
thunder, that seemed to roll through the chamber, 
though the air without was calm, and the sky un- 
clouded. Marcian and Merope were still with awe. 
Turning from the bed of death, with a stern and 

solemn aspect, the sage confronted Marcian, who 
8 
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had arisen from his prostrate position, and drooping 
and pale with unutterable agony, stood gazing on 
Merope. 

" Thy defiance met me on my way from the 
olden pyramids of Egypt to the death-bed of my 
child ; thy words accelerated my speed and strength- 
ened my spirit ; for I, like thee, cherish those holy 
words, * faith in God, and the love and purity of 
Merope/ But why defiest thou me, O Marcian ? 
Is it because I have avoided thee, knowing how 
bleak a shadow my drear and solitary nature would 
cast over thy threshold and thy hearth, and how the 
influence of my spirit would deepen and darken 
your young loves into something too fine, too fore- 
boding, for that state of blind unconsciousness men 
call happiness ? Is it because I have denied my- 
self, to lavish them all on you, the sweet face, the 
caressing hand, the angel tenderness, of my only 
child, to pass my life in solitude — or visit her alone 
in dreams, of warning and of counsel 1 Answer 
me — ^was it for these wrongs, that thou judgest me a 
destroyer, and abjurest my influence?" 

"Forgive the blind impulse of a man who under- 
stood not thy nature, who yet understands it not, 
yet whom thy words and presence have taught to 
venerate thee." 

" Marcian, on this bed of death our natures meet 
and mingle. Here we are one, and here I would 
claim from you, ay, and from Merope, a sacrifice in 
return for the many I have made you. Yours was 
the earthly, Merope — be mine the spiritual." 
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" Father, we comprehend not your meaning. To 
God alone be the spiritual, Me rope." 

Like the breathing of a wind harp, so faint, so 
sweet, so exquisite, came forth these words from the 
lips of the beautiful and dying girl ; but Marcian 
spoke not, and continued gazing in mute and mourn- 
ful wonder on the sage. 

" Not in vain," he continued, " O, not in vain have 
centuries of toil, and pain, and self-denial, rolled 
over my head ; since from these I have wrested the 
power to triumph over death itself, and divide the 
spiritual nature from the mould that perishes. On 
thee, Merope, I confer this inestimable gift ; on 
thee, the only being whom my soul ever loved with 
its whole strength, ever recognized as its equal. 
Yes, though thy clay moulders in the grave, thy 
spirit may yet revisit this earth, and thou shalt arise 
from oblivion and the tomb, refreshed and buoyant 
as he whom singing birds arouse at morning from 
his slumbers. From the passing of the midnight to 
the coming of the day-spring, shall the season of 
thy return nightly exist, and thou mayst in those 
hours share the communion of whomsoever it may 
please thee to select, among those who love thee 
now. Start not, Merope, these words are truth, and 
the hour for thy selection has arrived. I implore 
ye, both for your happiness and mine, suffer the 
choice to fall on me. I await your answer." 

Such was the lofty and indomitable truth of the 
father of Merope, such the irresistible conviction of 
those who heard his words, that no doubt of their 
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fulfilment remained in the breasts of those young 
sufferers ; and absorbed in the contemplation of the 
strange intercourse that awaited them, the claims of 
the father were for a space forgotten. Bathing the 
hands of Merope with burning tears, which hope 
had loosened from their spring, Marcian knelt -be- 
side her ; and she, gazing on him with a tenderness 
no words could describe, murmured in slow and 
silvery whispers, " Weep not, I will return to thee ; 
yes, Merope, will return to thee !" 

For a moment a dark shadow passed over the 
face of the sage ; for a moment his brow was 
gemmed with cold dew, and his hand clench- 
ed upon his beating and sinking heart ; and he who 
had wrestled with death, and commanded spirits, 
knew in that moment the heart-sickness of disap- 
pointed hopes and earthly affections, in their most 
poignant agony. But they, Marcian and Merope, 
perceived not this ; and when he again called their 
attention, they discerned not, in voice or manner, 
aught of the terrible emotion he had experienced. 

"Art thou prepared, Marcian," he said, "for an 
intercourse like the one I have promised to the 
chosen of Merope 1 Thinkest thou that commun- 
ion with the etherial requires no preparation, no 
ordeal, no upward effort of the clay-clogged soul ? 
Knowest thou not that an awful and unnatural tie 
shall bind you from your race, and close from you 
forever all the sweet privileges of home and hearth ? 
Reflect, even in thy agony, reflect on this and re- 
linquish to me this unmeet companionship." 
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'* Never r He arose, he stretched his hands on 
high, the inspiration of his deep affection lit the 
glorious beauty of his face to more than mortal 
splendor. " Never," exclaimed Marcian, " will I re- 
linquish Merope, earthly or spiritual. The tie that 
binds us is eternal, and if the holy comfort of her 
re-visitation be accorded me, for this alone will I 
live. You speak of a state of preparation, of an 
ordeal through which the soul needs pass to enjoy 
such intercourse. Thou, who knowest all things, 
shalt direct me where to seek another, a fiercer, 
a darker ordeal, than the wild anxiety, the agony, 
the despair of these Isust hours of Merope." 

" I have not concealed from you," said the majes- 
tic sage, "that for my own happiness I passed 
through the trials, the sacrifices, the sufferings 
necessary to attain the mighty power I wield. It 
pleased me well, in the course of my long, lone 
vigils, to dream that after a lapse of years — a life- 
time to other men, a span to me — it pleased me well 
to dream that- after this period was accomplished, 
my solitude should be illumined with the sweet pres- 
ence of my child, spiritualized, immortalized ! 
Sweet was the thought to me, that when years had 
bowed her frame to dust and the grave claimed her 
as its tenant, not the ignoble sleep of other beings 
should be hers. That sleep, which, in its dark and 
utter unconsciousness, makes it less than a second 
from the hour of death to the day of doom ; but 
that thought, and consciousness, and feeling, might 
still continue to prolong her existence and befit her 
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spirit for its place with seraphims. Sweet was the 
thought, that each day we should become more and 
more exalted, until standing together before the 
throne of God, on the great day of retribution, we 
might gaze with angels on his splendor, in con- 
scious and unbending purity, firm, fearless and ador- 
ing. Yet hear me, such is the yearning weakness 
of my humanity, that all these hopes, grand and 
holy as they are, would I sacrifice but to prolong 
that young life to its natural term ; to spare that 
clay that only clogs the angel the pangs of flesh ; 
to lift from that pure brow the hand of death and 
ay it on my own." 

" I, too, would die for Merope." 

" Yet, Marcian, the day shall come when for Me- 
rope it shall scarcely be tolerable for thee to live I 
Mark me, that day shaU come .'" 



PART II. 

The strife was over. In that home where so late 
she moved, and smiled, and diffused light and love, 
the young Merope lay a mute and inanimate mass 
of snow ; and soon the grave received that beaute- 
ous form, which, in its exquisite and delicate propor- 
tions, had ever seemed too immaterial for earth. 
Then they, too, parted ; the only mourners above 
that tomb, the young, the ardent, the impassioned 
husband, and the sublime and ancient father. The 
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one remained in that secluded and lonely spot, which 
had been the home of Merope, and where every flow- 
er and grotto and fountain recalled her lovely image 
during the long and tedious hours of day; and 
where, as the sage had promised, she nightly return- 
ed, clothed in the semblance of her earthly loveliness. 
But the desolate immortal sought a still deeper 
solitude. A ruinous temple, built by some giant and 
annihilated race, stands amid the bare and burning 
sands where the Nile finds its source. Clambering 
up its gigantic and broken steps, you enter a hall of 
vast and grand proportions ; whose walls of solid 
marble are lined with mysterious images of a race 
now obliterated from the earth, and whose colossal 
countenances are masked with green mould, and de- 
faced by the lapse of centuries. The sloping floor of 
this gloomy and gigantic chamber leads gradually 
down to the basin of a clear and beautiful spring, gush- 
ing up from the white sands, and confined on three 
sides by boundaries of marble ; while on the fourth it 
finds egress, and flows on, gathering size and strength, 
mysteriously indeed, since no visible tributaries swell 
its progress, save the rains of heaven ; yet, as I have 
said, increasing in vigor and in scope, through desert 
and oasis, until it sweeps by the abodes of men, — 
mighty, life-giving, and deified, the wondrous Nile ! 
Here found the sage the only solitude profound enough 
for his strange and exalted nature; and musing by 
the cradle of that stream whose source is unknown 
to all save him, he found that hopeless peace which 
the world denied, which to him death itself denied. 
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And Marcian, did he, too, find peace? Did he 
realize in that mystic and strange intercourse the 
happiness which he had blindly promised himself? 
Did the shaped soul suffice the mortal who had fond- 
ly deemed love a sufficient purifier to befit man for 
intercourse with spirits ? Thou shalt hear ; ay, thou 
shalthear; how, in strife, in anguish, in gloom of soul, 
that fearful communion commenced ; how, in apathy, 
in bitterness, in impotent despair it ended. 

As I have said, it was in dreams of Merope that 
the long hours of day went by, to Marcian; but to 
her, that lapse of time was perfect oblivion, nor was 
she conscious of any other existence or sensation 
than those she enjoyed during the night-watch that 
was permitted her. Then, whether Marcian lay on 
his sleepless couch, or stood on the moonlit hill, or 
paced the long galleries of his mansion, with an un- 
failing punctuality, appeared that silvery cloud be- 
side him; which, opening, came forth from its bosom 
the beautiful, the joyous form of Merope. Yes, she 
came to him, instinct with love, with smiles, with 
hope. She stretched to him her hands, she saluted 
him with her shadowy lips, she spoke to him in her 
voice of music, she cast over him the intangible ring- 
lets of her long golden hair ! and in the wildness of 
his unutterable love he would strive to clasp to his 
bosom the impalpable shape, to gather in his hand 
the long, the gorgeous, the shadowy tresses, — to real- 
ize the vision. With what vanity, what soul-sick 
disappointment, what yearning anguish, were these 
meetings attended ! — Yes ! deeply, spiritually as 
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Merope was beloved, the stunning dreariness of 
Marcian's sensatious were at these moments more 
intolerable than could have been the ravings of des- 
pair, the most entire bereavement ; yet it was not 
thus he could have spoken, nor was he indeed con- 
scious to its full extent of the corroding anguish with 
which that mysterious communion had filled his be- 
ing. He knew that what he had most desired, next 
to the life of Merope, had been granted to him. He 
felt that it was a gracious and wondrous thing to be 
permitted to receive from Merope the spirit, all the 
sympathy, the tenderness, the love, that Merope the 
mortal, rendered. Oh, much did he persuade him- 
self that he was blessed, exalted, happy. It were 
blasphemy (he thought so then,) to breathe another 
feeling ; and each night he repeated to her the tale 
of his bliss, his love, even as in the time when thev 
dwelt together in the bonds of earthly union. It 
could not last, — the body betrayed at length the se- 
cret of the soul ; a wild, a sudden delirium fell up- 
on Marcian, which was at first unheeded, because 
of the solitude in which he dwelt, surrounded only 
by timid and deferential domestics. These, even, 
perceived at last that his reason was reeling, — and 
when they heard him exclaim, as he rushed wildly 
from room to room, with the convulsed and frantic 
looks of madness, " I seek Merope ; restore, restore 
me Merope ; this phantom of midnight is not she ; 
I ask the warm breath — the joyous laugh — that jars 
not of the grave ; I ask the caressing hand — the 
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mild bosom whereon I pillowed my happy head ; I 
demand the living Merope from thee, old man /" 

When they heard these wild and singular sounds, 
the ancient servants went forth and sought physi- 
cians, nurses, friends ; and leading them back to the 
solitary home of Marcian, they found him wrapt in 
a deep, leaden stupor, that promised speedy dissolu- 
tion. The sound, the occurrences of that sick 
chamber, furnished food for much conjecture, even 
among the most intelligent of those who gathered 
eagerly around the couch of the man, known as a 
profound philosopher ; yet who had heretofore re- 
fused, from the very fullness of his happiness, to 
maintain the slightest intercourse with the world. 
It was remarked that during the watches of the 
night, a low sound of wailing went through the 
apartment of Marcian, and lingered especially 
around his bed — a murmur like that of the Eolian 
harp, or the wind in the pine bough ; but those who 
heard, felt assured, from the calmness without, that 
no wind-voice spoke in that high chamber. Nay, 
from a thrilling and undefinable emotion, in w^hich 
reason bore no part, they knew this, and trembled. 
It was on the third night of his illness and insensi- 
bility, that the remarkable scene I am about to re- 
late occurred in the chamber of the sick man, and 
was witnessed and attested by several persons who 
held watch around him. These men were, like 
himself, philosophers ; had been his fellow students 
in Germany, and journeyed from some distance to 
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attend him in his illness. They were persons of 
^ore than usual calmness and sagacity, not likely to 
be influenced by superstitious dread, or vain imag- 
inings ; nor jn the excitement of the moment, (for 
they believed him dying) was any heaviness or 
fatigue experienced by any one of them. Indeed, 
the question of dreams could not have existed 
where several were concerned. 

It was the hour of twelve ; nurses and physicians 
had withdrawn, useless and exhausted. All hope 
was over, and those that remained could only watch 
and pray. One of them approaching the bed, to 
note the changes in the face of the departing, sud- 
denly perceived, with an indescribable mixture of 
awe and curiosity, the form of an aged man bend- 
ing above the sufferer. With a mute gesture he 
pointed the attention of the other watchers, to what 
he had at first believed an apparition or delusion of 
the senses; but from their immediate observation he 
was convinced that it was no trick of the imagina- 
tion, and that the grand and august shape before 
him did indeed exist. An awful, a mysterious in- 
terest, seemed to envelope this singular intruder, 
whose noiseless entrance had been made unseen, 
and whose deep and silent contemplation of the 
face before him continued some minutes before the 
intense stillness of the room was broken. 

Then came again that low, wild voice of wailing, 
that had before so strangely thrilled the watchers 
by the bed of Marcian, and lifting up his counte- 
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nance, as if addressing some unseen person, the 
aged visitor spoke in deep and musical tones : 

" The hour has come ; the power is mine to pro- 
long the pathway of this young being .through the 
corruptions and vanities of a longer life ; yet I warn 
thee, again I entreat thee, to suffer him to pass at 
once to the shadows of death. For thine own sake, 
oh ! enfranchised spirit, 1 thus counsel thee ; the 
misery before ye both cannot otherwise be averted." 

A moment the upraised head seemed to pause 
for a reply, then bowing it on his breast, the old 
man murmured, " Be it as thou wilt," and again 
bent anxiously over the dying. 

It need not be said with what eager and breath- 
less interest every movement of the august stranger 
was noted by those around. He spoke no more, 
but after a few moments of close investigation, he 
drew from his bosom a vial of liquid, and raising 
it high above the pillow, poured the foaming and 
flashing contents on the breast of Marcian. A 
flame-like radiance for a moment filled the room 
with splendor, and a faint and exquisite odor spread 
through the apartment ; ay, and lingered long after 
the wondrous guest had departed. When the first 
emotions of surprise, and even terror, subsided, in 
the breasts of those who beheld, they looked eagerly 
around for the weird visitor who had commanded 
them to silence and awe ; but he was gone, nor did 
they ever again behold the remarkable face and 
figure of one who lived imprinted in their memo- 
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ries through life. It was soon discovered that the 
snadl and fluttering pulse of the sick man became 
fii'ni and regular ; that the cold damp had left his 
hrow, the muscles lost their rigidity, his extremities 
^l^eir chillness, and ere long the watchers had the 
^^rnest pleasure to see the dark eyes of Marcian 
^ticlose, to behold him rise on his bed, to hear him 
^peak, to know that he lived again ! Before morn 
*^e was restored. 

" And why should this surprise you !" said Mar- 
xian, to one who related to him with awe and won- 
der the visit of his potent physician. 

" Know you not there are still Rosicrucians in the 
Avorld ! Nay, perhaps I myself am one." 

And the voice of fame went forth and sounded the 
name of Marcian as a philosopher of power and 
skill; and the light word he had spoken, as seed 
thrown carelessly on the ground, sprang up and bore 
fruit. Notoriety became his bane ; his seclusion wvas 
solitude no more. Curiosity brought visitors, and 
weary of their peering society, he left his home, 
his country, and went forth over all the nations of 
the earth in quest of solitude, o( peace. But where- 
soever he journeyed, his spiritual companion, his 
guest of midnight, his bride of the grave, accompa- 
nied him. A kind of callous resignation had suc- 
ceeded the high nervous excitement of his first com- 
muion with the spirit Merope. Insensibility to the 
lofty nature of their intercourse, succeeded the 
impossible effort at realizing it, which had almost 
cost him his life, his reason ; and succeeding this 
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in turn, came that chilling repugnance, that sick- 
ening awe, which in spite of his better reason, his 
deeper feeling, made that spirit vigil a fearful 
ordeal, through which he passed each night, to 
dread it again each day. Yet he schooled his voice, 
his manner, as far as his humanity rendered it 
possible, to meet the ideal and pure nature of spir- 
itual converse; but he learned to separate his lost 
Merope from the semblance of her beauty that vis- 
ited his pillow. They became to him distinct, — nay 
at last he could not force himself to realize their 
identity, and the spirit of her he adored became to 
him a phantom, the ghost of the vulgar, nothing 
more. The influence of his secret nature breathed 
an atmosphere around him that fell banefully on 
the gentle and devoted spirit. Fainter and fainter 
became the filmy shape ; so beautiful, so flow^er-like 
in its graceful dreaminess, and the low and musical 
voice waxed sad and tremulous as if wrung from a 
human heart surcharged with tears. 

A night of gala splendor summoned Marcian to 
a high Venetian palace, where beauty and music 
and light and wine, made an irresistible enchant- 
ment. He, the pale dreamer, had little frequented 
festal places, and the spell that drew him there to- 
night, was the face of a young maiden of his own 
country ; a stranger and a sojourner like himself in 
that far, beautiful land. Circumstances had thrown 
them much together, and the bond of passion was 
knit around their hearts almost unconsciously ; but 
now the time had come when like fire bursting sud- 
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denly from the roof-tree of a dwelling, the long smoul- 
dering flame was made manifest to both, and as Mar- 
cian poured in the ear of Clara his tale of love, of 
truth — Merope was forgotten. 

" And you have loved before I" said the low 
broken voice of the maiden ; " I am not, then, the 
first in thy heart as thou in mine V 

" The youth of man is marked with many phases," 
was the low reply of Marcian, " but it is only in his 
maturity when love and reason, tenderness and pas- 
sion all combine, that a great and lasting love can 
be awakened. If power and strength of feeling 
have precedence of time, thou, Clara, art the firsts 

A sudden pallor overspread his fine transparent 
features, and pausing suddenly he covered his face 
with his quiveriug hands, and for a space was silent ; 
then looking up he pursued : 

" Yet not even for thee, Clara, lovely and devoted 
as thou art, must I permit myself to wrong the mem- 
ory of my early love. I cannot relate to thee by 
what strange fortune we met, loved, were united ; 
or how drear and dreadful have been the conse- 
quences of that union. She died, young, and in the 
prime of her more than mortal beauty ; but not by 
that death were the mighty bonds unloosed, that 
chain the living to the dead, and bind me still in 
strange and terrible subjection. No, gaze not thus ; 
I am no madman ; I am not now at least a madman, 
though he that chooses gifts, not of God's granting, 
may well be deemed such ; nor can I bear to link 
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thy young and happy being to the unimaginable 
horror of my own." 

Gazing for a moment eagerly forward, with part- 
ed lips and glassy eyes, he rose, staggered slightly 
back, uttered the name of "Merope," and fell 
senseless. 

It was midnight when the father of Merope 
approached the basin of the stream wherein he had 
caused, by his wondrous art, to be mirrored the 
whole existence of his child, earthly and spiritual. 
Reclining there, as was his nightly wont, he viewed, 
by the startling light of the naptha torches that 
blazed around, that scene in the banquet hall of 
Venice, which sealed the fate of Merope. There, 
amid the host of plumed and jeweled mortals, the 
blaze of light and human beauty, he descried the 
pale, ethereal shape, with its long white floating 
robes, its gliding footsteps, its aspect of unutterable 
beauty ; unseen by all save one. in that high cham- 
ber of mirth and festival ; and as he turned from 
the contemplation of her anguish, tears of mortal 
sympathy rose to the eyes of the master. Yet even 
from the despair of Merope sprang up an exult- 
ing hope in the bosom of the sage, that the moment 
of that sacred intercourse was now about to com- 
mence, for which he had waited patiently and pray- 
erfully, and when at last he beheld the spirit stand- 
ing beside him, a cry of uncontrollable joy escaped 
his lips, and he stretched his arms towards the im- 
palpable shape with all a father's human affection. 
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"Thou art come/' he cried, "thou art come at 
last, my child, my rejected Merope ! and once more 
We are all to each other/' 

But from the pale, parted lips came forth a wail- 
ing voice, saying : 

"Father, suffer me to sleep; exceeding is my 
misery. I ask oblivion." 

"Merope, I am aware. of thy sufferings, but to a 
soul like thine — ^great, forgiving, holy — there are 
still mighty dreams and hopes remaining ; nay, a 
perfection of enjoyment yet unknown, unimagined. 
Hear me, thou most pure and perfect spirit that 
ever shook away the bonds of flesh, and I will por- 
tray to thee an existence grand and sublime beyond 
any thing of which thou hast yet conceived. I am 
weary of my lone dominion, thou shalt share it with 
me ; nay more, thou shalt traverse the universe, and 
pierce those realms to which I cannot penetrate 
while clothed in these fetters of humanity, and bear 
to me the wondrous knowledge for which I thirst." 

"Father, I am soul-sick, earth-bound, the slave of 
the past ; I crave no power ; I ask forgetfulncss — 
sleep ; yes, — rest." 

" The love of a thousand years has been lavished 
on thee, Merope ; the hopes of a life longer than 
that of a whole race rest on thy decision. Thou 
knowest» Merope, that to fulfil thy will has been my 
dearest object since first I held thee in my arms as 
mortal infant, and felt my soul flooded by an excess 
of joy denied to it till then. Whatever thou de- 
sirest I will grant thee, best beloved, as far as God 
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permits my will to go ; and therefore, dear as thy 
companionship would be to my desolate soul, I will 
not bind thee to the fulfillment of my earnest hopes. 
If to lie down in that dreamless sleep, which men 
call death, until, even as thou now art, thou arisest 
at the hour of doom to stand before thy God, be to 
thee a dearer privilege than to go on in the great 
work of thought and knowledge, making progress 
towards the higher state of the archangels them- 
selves : if, I repeat, oblivion be dearer than immen- 
sity of thought and God-like knowledge, then go 
and wake no more." 

" Father, farewell ; I am not what I was, but a 
discrowned, desolate and hopeless spirit, whose only 
refuge is in oblivion. I am not fit to share thy 
wondrous secrets ; and thou, whose mighty soul em- 
braces the universe, mightest well be impatient at 
the wailing of an immortal above her lost humanity. 
Yet hear my last prayer, and grant it, oh my father, 
as it has ever been thy wont to grant my prayers : 
Be unto Marcian all thou wast to Merope. Fare- 
well, farewell, we meet again." 

The grey dawn, breaking through the mighty 
chambers of the infant Nile, revealed the stern and 
majestic form of the sage, even as it swallowed up 
the wan and fleecy shape of Merope. 

" Yet stay," he cried, " speak to me ; when shall 
we meet again ?" 

"At the day of doom." 

Again his lips parted to address the filmy shape ; 
again his yearning heart suggested the wild en- 
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treaty, " forsake me not ;" but the phantom disap- 
peared, and the lonely father sank prone and des- 
pairing on the floor of the temple. 

It was then for the first time the sage was made 
fully aware of the vast chasm between man and his 
Creator ; between power in the hand of a finite and 
an infinite being; between immortaUty and Godhead. 
Bowed to the dust, he became convinced of the 
wondrous mercy and wisdom of death and oblivion, 
and of the inadequacy of mortal minds to improve 
the laws of the All Wise. Even as he thus lay, prone 
and prayerful, a low sighing voice rose up from the 
cradle of the river, saying in the old Chaldean 
tongue : 

" Desolate immortal, the ordeal through which 
thy spirit-child has passed, hath better befitted her 
for her place with angels, than all those centuries of 
mental progress which thou didst promise. Go, and 
bewail no more." 



TASSO TO LEONORA. 



BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 



** That she was aware of hia sentiments, and that a mysterious intelligence 
existed between them, is apparent from the meaning and tendency of innume- 
rable passages scattered through his minor poems — too significant in their 
application to be mistaken." — Mrs. Jameson*8 Loves of the Poets. 



If to love solitude because my heart 

May undisturbed upon thy image dwell, 
And in the world to bear a cheerful part 

To hide the fond thoughts that its pulses swell ; 
If to recall with credulous delight 

Affection's faintest semblance in thee, 
To feel thy breath upon my cheek at night, 

And start in anguish that it may not be ; 
If in thy presence ceaselessly to know 

Delicious peace, a feeling as of wings, 
Content divine within my bosom glow, 

A noble scorn of all unworthy things, — 
The quiet bliss that fills one's natal air, 

When once again it fans the wanderer's brow, 
The conscious spirit of the good and fair— ^ 

The wish to be forever such as now ; 
If in thy absence still to feel thee nigh. 

Or with impatient longings waste the day, 
If to be haunted by thy love-lit eye. 



A LESSON IN LIFE. 



BY T. S. ABTHUR. 



" How is Clara ?" 

A lady asked the question, in a voice of concern. 
The individual addressed was an intelligent looking 
man in the prime of life. 

" Bad as ever," was replied. 

" What can ail her T 

" Heaven knows ! I have tried my best to arouse 
her from this afflictive depression of mind, — ^but 
every effort has failed. She takes no interest in 
any thing ; even the children are scarcely noticed 
by her." 

" There must be a cause for this, James. If that 
could only be discovered " 

" To do so is beyond my power. So far as I am 
concerned, I have, from the day of our marriage, 
studied her tastes and wishes. No want that money 
can supply need go ungratified. That I love her 
tenderly, and would make any sacrifice for her hap- 
piness in my power to make, she well knows. That 
she is deeply attached to me, I have every reason 
to be assured. Where, then, can lie the fatal cause 
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of her melancholy ? Ah ! my sister, what would I 
not give to know !" 

" Change of scene would, no doubt, be good." 

" I tried my best to get her to accompany me to 
Saratoga this season ; but could not prevail upon 
her to go. I wish you would see what you can do, 
Margaret. You always had influence with her. 
Can't you call in to today or tomorrow ?" 

"I will see Clara in the morning, if possible. It 
is difficult, you know, for me to leave home. Jane 
requires constant attention." 

" Oh ! how is Jane ?" asked the brother (they 
were brother and sister) quickly. 

" No better." The lady spoke sadly. " I have 
little hope for the poor child." 

** You have seen a great deal of trouble, Marga- 
ret But you are always cheerful." 

" Not alway, brother." The lady's voice trem- 
bled. " To appear to others unhappy, even if I 
feel so, can do me no good." 

Mr. Crawford, that was the man's name, cast his 
eyes to the pavement, and remained a few mo- 
ments silent and abstracted. Then looking up, he 
said — 

" I will not lirge you to come and see Clara ; 
she ought, rather, to visit you, and seek to lighten 
your burdens. Her sufferings are all imaginary, 
yours real. Good-bye, sister!" 

The voice of Mr. Crawford became unsteady. 
Too proud, naturally, to let what he conceived 
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a weakness be seen, he turned quickly, and walked 
away. 

His sister, whose name was Mrs. Cleveland, 
sighed as she looked after him, an instant, and then 
moved on. She soon gained her own door, and 
entered. The house in which she lived was not 
large, nor was the appearance of things within in- 
dicative of much external prosperity. Mrs. Cleve- 
land went up stairs and into one of the chambers. 
A pale, emaciated girl, whose age seemed to be 
about fifteen, was sitting in a chair, supported by 
pillows. Her large bright eyes turned with a look 
of pleasure upon Mrs. Cleveland. 

" How do you feel, dear ?" asked the latter, with 
an expression of tender concern. 

" No worse than I did when you went out," re- 
plied the invalid, smiling feebly. 

" Can I do any thing for you ?" 

" Yes, you may help me on to the bed, if you 
please ; I think if I were to lie down for awhile, 
my side would 'nt pain me as badly as it does." 

Mrs. Cleveland drew her arm around her sick 
child, and assisted her to the bed. 

" Do you feel any better now ?" she asked, after 
she had arranged her pillow, and made every thing 
as comfortable as possible. 

" I think I do — thank you, dear mother !" 

" I saw your uncle James while I was out," re- 
marked Mrs. Cleveland, after a few minutes had 
passed.' 

" Did you ? How is Aunt Clara ?" 
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" Very bad. Your uncle seems much troubled. 
He says that she has lost all interest in every thing ; 
j^nd now hardly notices even her children." 

" Dear little things ! But what can ail her, 
mother ?" 

" It is impossible to tell. Your uncle fears that 
she is losing her right mind." 

" O no. I hope not." 

"He wants me to call and see her. But I have 
so little time to spare that I hardly see how I can 
do it. Besides, I do not like to leave you alone a 
moment longer than is absolutely necessary. If I 
could do her any good, it would be another thing- 
But there is little hope of that." 

"Do go to see her, mother," said the invalid, 
with an earnest look and tone. " I am sure it will 
make her feel better. The time you are gone 
wont seem long to me, when I know you are \vith 
Aunt Clara." 

" I will go this afternoon," returned Mrs. Cleve- 
land. The promise was made more for the sake 
of gratifying her daughter's wishes, than from any 
hope of benefitting her sister-in-law by the visit. 
She found Mrs. Crawford sitting alone in her room» 
with the curtains drawn before her windows. She 
did not rise on her entrance, but merely extended 
her hand, while a faint, melancholy smile flitted 
around her lips. 

" How are you, Clara ?" asked Mrs. Cleveland, in 
a kind, sympathizing voice. 

" Wretched !" was the low sad reply. 
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**I saw James this morning, and he said you 
^^ere not at all well." 

"No, I am not well; and am afraid I never shall 

" You need change of scene, Clara," said Mrs. 
^ leveland. 

Mrs. Crawford shook her head. ** I dont wish 
^o leave my room." 

"If you were to force yourself to go out, now 
^nd then, I am sure you would feel better." 

No answer was made to this sucjo^estion. It was 

DO 

the same that her husband had offered over and 
Over again, and one with which she felt no inclina- 
tion to comply. 

After a silence of some time, Mrs. Crawford said, 
more by way of compliment than because of any 
interest she felt in the question — in fact, she was 
incapable just then of taking interest in any thing 
out of herself — 

" How is Jane ?" 

" Sinking rapidly," Mrs. Cleveland said, her voice 
changing. # 

" Do you think her really ill ?" asked Mrs. Craw- 
ford, speaking with perceptible interest 

" She cannot sit up longer than an hour at a time. 
A month ago she could remain up for half a day, 
and sometimes longer. She grows weaker and 
weaker." 

" Have you a physician ?" 

The total want of knowledge of her daughter's 
real condition manifested by her sister-in-law, hurt 
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Mrs. Cleveland. The question, " Have you a phy- 
sician ?" when Jane had been under medical treat- 
ment for over twelve months, seemed like an out- 
rage upon her feelings, coming as it did from the 
wife of her own brother. She forgot, for the mo- 
ment, the weak, disordered state of Mrs. Crawford's 
mind, and rising from her chair said coolly — 

" She is too ill to be alone, except for a very 
short time. If she had not urged me so strongly 
to come and see you, I would not have left her this 
afternoon. Good bye !" 

Without pausing a moment after saying this, Mrs. 
Cleveland turned away and left the room. Her 
feelings had been outraged, and an expression of 
resentment was made before she had time for re- 
flection. Ere she was fairly beyond the threshold 
of her brother s house, she regretted what she had 
done ; but the regret was not strong enough to 
make her go back and attempt to undo the impres- 
sion her words and conduct had made. 

When Mr. Crawford came home, a couple of 
hours after the ♦)ccurrence, instead of finding his 
wife sitting listless where he had left her, he found 
her moving about her chamber, and exhibiting, in 
both her countenance and manner, the signs of men- 
tal disturbance. For weeks, all had been gloomy, 
waveless melancholy. Any change, therefore, 
brought an instant throb of hope to the heart of 
her husband. Before he had time to ask any ques- 
tion, she said — 

" Fm afraid I have seriously offended Margaret" 
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**How soT asked Mr. Crawford, quickly, a 
shade of concern passing over his face. " Has she 
been to see you V* 

"Yes, she called this afternoon. But tell me, 
first, is Jane seriously ill V 

"Seriously! How can you ask such a question, 
Clara ? Don't you know that she has been decli- 
ning rapidly for the last year, and that she cannot, 
possibly, live many months longer ?" 

"I suppose I ought to have known it; but I did 
not" 

" It has been your own fault, then ; for I have 
mentioned it to you over and over again. She is 
going just as Mary and William went — -just as her 
father went. But how have you offended Mar- 
garet?" 

" I hardly like to tell you. It must have seemed 
cruel in me ; and yet, honestly, I knew nothing of 
all this. I asked her something about Jane, not 
thinking that she was seriously ill, and when she 
said that she was only able to sit up for a short 
period at a time, I enquired if she had called in 
a physician, thus showing how totally ignorant I 
was of Jane's true condition, and manifesting the 
real indifference I felt in regard to her ; and this, 
too, at a time when she had come evidently, in the 
hope that her visit might do me good ; and come 
too, as she said, at the instance of her suffering 
child." 

This communication seriously disturbed the mind 
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of Mr. Crawford. His sister had endured great 
afflictions. A fatal disease had torn her husband 
from her arms ; and in a few years afterwards, two 
of her children had fallen by the hands of the 
destroyer. Now, her last, and best beloved — ^be- 
cause the last, was fading away and drooping her 
young head, soon to wither and sink to the earth. 

" What did she say t" he asked of his wdfe. 

" Not much. But she arose immediately, and 
bidding me good-bye, left the room. Her face had 
a strange look, and her voice pierced through me." 

" Was she angry V 

" No, she appeared hurt." 

" No wonder, Clara. Put yourself in her place, 
and think how you would have felt." 

The putting of herself in the place of another, 
was a mental process to which Mrs. Crawford had 
been for a few years a stranger. Her thoughts 
had, for a long time, been turned inward upon her- 
self, and not outward in generous sympathy for 
others. This was the whole secret of her melan- 
choly. This was the reason why her mind was 
losing its healthy vigor, and shrinking into imbeci- 
lity, like an arm that lies idly appropriating its 
portion of life blood. The last remark of her 
husband, made under the circumstances, enabled 
her to exercise the mental process he suggested, 
though it was at first done but imperfectly. She 
did put herself, to some small extent, in the place 
of Mrs. Cleveland, and in that single act, her mind 
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received a healthier impulse than it had known for 
a long time ; but, like returning life to the half- 
paralyzed body, it was accompanied with pain. 

"Nor do I wonder much," she replied, after some 
moments had elapsed. " Poor Margaret ! It must 
be a hard trial for her." 

"And so it is. But she bears up under all her 
afflictions with a noble spirit, real and heart-op- 
pressing as they are. It is no trifling thing, Clara, 
to lose a child, whom to love has become almost a 
part of your life. Think of parting with our dar- 
ling little Anna." 

" Oh, it would kill me !" said Mrs. Crawford, 
shuddering under the distinct realization she had. 
of the anguish of such a bereavement. 

" Think still further, Clara," pursued her hus- 
band, — " think of our children as verging on to- 
wards manhood and womanhood, and then as being 
stricken down, one after another, and withering 
away before our eyes, even until the last and most 
tenderly loved of all, lies hopelessly in the arms of 
the destroyer." 

A gush of tears attested the vividness with which 
all this was realized in imagination. 

" Margaret," continued Mr. Crawford, " has not 
only thus seen her children stricken down, but has 
suffered a deeper affliction. First of all, her husband 
was taken from her; this after-sorrow she has had 
to bear alone. And now, with what would seem 
almost the last prop of life about to be stricken 
away from her, she asks for no sympathy, she leans 
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upon no arm. But, Clara, does she not need sym- 
pathy ? Is it not our place to go to her, and seek 
to lighten the force of the heavy blow that is about 
to fall upon her? I am sure you will say that it is." 
. " Ah ! how selfish and thoughtless I have be'en 1" 
said Mrs. Crawford, in a low voice. " Poor Mar- 
garet ! O yes ! Let us go to her and do all in our 
power to lighten the affliction she has to bear. If 
I can do any thing for her, most gladly will I do it." 

" Sympathy, kindness, and attention, are all the 
service you can render, Clara. But these, to one 
aituated as she is, may be beyond all price." 

After tea, by a little persuasion, Mr. Crawford 
prevailed upon his wife to walk round with him 
and see his sister. She wished to delay her visit 
until late next day, but her husband naturally fear- 
ed, that by the next day, her mind would be under 
a cloud again, and that it might then be next to im- 
possible to get her to think out of herself and feel 
any interest in another. When they entered, they 
found Jane reclining in an easy chair, and her 
mother sitting by a table, with the Bible open be- 
fore her. The countenances of both lightened up 
as they came in. Mrs. Crawford was far from im- 
agining that the source from whence sprung the 
ray of light that beamed from the faces of the mo- 
ther and her sick child, was in the instant impres- 
sion they mutually had, that a healthy reaction was 
about taking place in her mind. She thought it 
arose from the gratification they felt at receiving a 
visit from her ; and this gave her a real pleasure. 
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But her pleasure was mingled with sadness when 
slie looked more closely at Jane, and saw how pale 
^11(1 thill her cheek had grown, and how sunken 
fcer eye, since last she saw her. Her cough, too, 
^vas hollow, coiicussive and painful. While Mr. 
Crawford and his sister enojao^ed in conversation, 
^he talked with Jane, and for the first time made 
tlie discovery that she was a most intellifjent, inter- 
esting and lovely-minded girl. She failed not to 
notice that she rarely alluded to herself, and seem- 
ed not to think of herself; but that her thoughts 
went, first, in love to her mother, and then extended 
to every object of sympathy that was presented to 
her mind. This surprised, at the san^e time that it 
filled her with admiration. 

When Mrs. Crawford returned home with her 
husband, her mind was so much occupied with 
what she had seen and heard that she could neither 
think nor speak of any thing else. Especially was 
she interested in Jane, and whenever she alluded 
to the fact that her life was drawing speedily to a 
close, it was with tears in her eyes, or a failing 
voice- 

The first words spoken by Mrs. Crawford, when 
she awoke on the next morning, were — 

" Poor Jane Cleveland ! I have dreamed of her 
all night long. If I were her mother, her death 
would kill me. It really makes my heart ache to 
diink of what she has suffered, and still has to 
suffer." 

** We must do all in our power to lighten the 
10 
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weight of her affliction," returned Mr. Crawfo 
" And wc may do much." 

" Any thing that is in my power to do, shall 
done most gladly," said his wife, with the earnestn 
of a true intention. 

It was wonderful to sec how great a change 
little thinking out of herself had wrought in l 
mind of Mrs. Crawford. Before the day had coi 
to its close, however, her old feeUngs returned, a 
when her husband came home at night, he fou 
her as miserable as she well could be. No cai 
was, or could be, assigned by her for this glooi 
state ; but light had broken in upon her husban* 
mind. He clearly understood that she want 
some object of interest out of herself. Such 
object one might supj^ose her children to be ; b 
such was not the case, for money procured for the 
every care and attention, and removed them frc 
the necessity of dependence upon her. She w 
not required to do any useful thing; and as s' 
cared little for fashion or company, there w 
nothing to interest her ; hence it followed, that h 
mind eat into itself, as it were, and destroyed : 
own vitality. 

In the hope of giving her something to thii 
about^ with interest, he said — 

"I saw Margaret, as I came home just now." 
Mrs. Crawford looked into his face, dreaming 
and sadly, but made no reply. 

" She says Jane is not so well to-day," he adde 
" Not so well ? I am sorrv." There was a littl 
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a very little expression of symi^athy in the tone of 
her voice as she said this. 

"I am afraid she wdll not last a great while. 
When WiUiam died, don't you remember that he 
went off very rapidly 1 I thought Margaret looked 
unusually depressed. She enquired after you very 
kindly." 

"Did she? 1 don't know how she can think of 
any one but Jane. Oh dear ! If I were in her 
place, I think I should die." 

" My sister is " 

But before Mr. Crawford could finish the sen- 
tence he had began, a servant came into the room 
with a message from Mrs. Cleveland that her 
daughter was worse. 

" Worse !" ejaculated Mrs. Crawford, rising 
instantly out of the gloomy depression from which 
she had been suffering for hours. 

" Much worse t" asked Mr. Crawford. 

" Yes, sir, much worse," replied the servant. 

" Tell Mrs. Cleveland that I will come around 
immediately," he replied. 

" I will go with you," said his wife, as soon as the 
servant had withdrawn. 

Half an hour afterwards they entered the house 
of Mrs. Cleveland. They found Jane suficring 
from great oppression of the chest, pain, and a 
most exhausting cough. The physician had just 
left, without saying much that was either favorable 
or unfavorable. He had, in fact, answered the 
mother's anxious questions evasively, and left her 
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mind altogether in doubt. Mrs. Cleveland was 
agitated, but Jane was perfectly calm. A pleasant 
smile i^assed over her face when she saw her aunt, 
and she said to her — 

" I am glad you have come to see me." 

'' How are you, dear !" asked Mrs. Crawford, her 
voice expressing the interest she felt. 

" Not so well as I was yesterday. But I hope to 
be better tomorrow." 

But her hope was not to be realized. AVlien her 
aunt came round early in the morning to see her, 
she found her worse, having suffered much from 
an exhausting night sweat, and being now so fee- 
ble that she could not even sit up in bed. 

A week went by, during which time Mrs. Craw- 
ford, in whose mind a real affection for Jane had 
been awakened, visited her every day, and spent 
many hours with her. At the end of this period, 
the brief history of her life was closed. A few 
hours before she died, she looked uji suddenly into 
the face of her aunt, who happened to be alone 
with her. She had been lying for some time in 
what seemed a quiet sleep. 

" Dear aunt," she said, while a shade of serious 
thought passed over her wan face, "you are not 
happy; but you may be. Loce others; cure for 
others; do for others, aunt! This will make you 
happy. If we sit idly down, and think of only 
ourselves, we will, we must be, miserable ; but if 
we think of others and try to bless others, we will 
be happy." 
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This was said in a low, earnest voice, and then 
t:he dying girl closed her eyes, and sunk away, 
5Bgain, into a peaceful slumber. But her words 
w^ent deeply into the heart of her for whose cars 
they were intended. 

The closing scene of the life of that pure-mind- 
ed girl was like the gentle dying of a summer day. 
Her mother and aunt each held a hand. A few 
minutes before her heart moved feebly in its last 
pulsation, she brought their hands together and 
clasped them tightly with her own. She did not , 
breathe a word. She did not open her eyes, but 
the movement was well understood. When all 
was over, and Mrs. Crawford returned home and 
sat down alone in her own chamber, her mind sunk 
into a state of gloom and depression. The brief 
season she had passed in intimate intercourse with 
her niece had awakened in her breast a real affec- 
tion, and her death was felt as an affliction to her- 
self. It was this that had caused her to sink down 
at once and come into her old state of mind. She 
forgot, for a time, that to another this death was a 
thousand-fold more afflictive than it could possibly 
be to her. She had not long indulged her sad and 
gloomy feelings, when the words — " Love others — 
care for others — do for others /" seemed uttered so 
audibly in her ears, that she started and turned to 
see if some one were not in the room. 

" Wlio shall I love and care for V she murmured. 
And the image of her sister came distinctly before 
her mind, and she thought how full of anguish and 
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hopelessness must be her heart Then arose 
wish to mitigate, if possible, the poignancy of 
griefs. Thoughts of how this was to be done 
lowed, and finally she proposed to her husbant 
give his sister a home in their house, that t 
might do all in their power to temper the bitten 
of her loss. This was done, and in her compan 
ship Mrs. Crawford found much to sustain her n 
and keep her above the gloomy state of me 
choly into which she had suffered herself to 
Mere companionship did not do this ; but wise ] 
cepts, and a leading her to the performance of 
of usefulness to her family and to objects of 
sympathy beyond it. Never did Mrs. Crawi 
sink into one of her old states without a recurre 
to her of the dying words of her niece — " L 
others — care for others— do for others !" So 
times they merely came into her mind, while 
other times they seemed spoken by an aud 
voice, startling her from the unhappy mood 
which she had suffered herself to fall. In pro« 
of time, she gained an almost entire victory c 
the evil that had well nigh destroyed her intellec 
and she gained it by^ " Loving others — caring 
others, and doing for others," mainly within 
sphere of her own domestic life. In living, cai 
for, and doing for her children, she found an 
scope and delightful occupation. 



ADVENTURES OF A. SNOW-FLAKE. 



BY MISS N. C. JOHNSON. 



Ah, little snow-flake, from whence hast thou come! 
And what has induced thee to visit my home — 
Thus in at my window to take a sly peep I 
Dost thou never indulge in a sweet morning sleep ? 
In wonder I gaze on thy bright starry form. 
So perfect in beauty, thou child of the storm ; 
And the vesture so spotless, which ever is thine, 
Reminds me of stars which more gloriously shine ; 
When gilded like them with the sun's ruddy beam, 
As brilliant thy glow, and as radiant thy gleam, 
And thee and thy sisters, a glittering train, 
Seem over the earth like a silvery main. 

If thou wert not coming to gladden our eyes — 
Aye, thou and thy kin from your home in the skies, 
To cover so smoothly our brown, rusty earth. 
And give in our bosoms sweet gratitude birth — 
By crowning the mountain so cheerless and bleak. 
With a snowy- plumed crest for his towering peak ; 
By spreading thy mantle o'er hillock and dale, 
And hiding the bluff with a part of thy veil, — 
I say we should wish, if thou wert not here. 
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(And with his dire sickle Jack Frost should appear, 
To lay on each blade his destroying hand,) 
To banish old Winter for e'er from the land ; 
But in his white vesture he doesn't look sad. 
To see him approaching we're heartily glad. 
From the glassy-worn street to the neighboring dell, 
The echo resounds of the merry sleigh bell, 
And never 's more brilliant the city's gay throng — 
And never more cheerful the sweet fire-side song ; 
With sadness the heart can no longer be bound. 
For mirth is the watch-word which gaily goes round. 

But while I am musing on moments of glee, 
I almost forget I am talking to thee ! 
Say where art thou wandering, pure beautiful one 1 
And why art thou resting here, pensive and lone ? 
Thou couldst not have thouo;ht to come strolHns 

this way. 
To hear from a damsel this flattering lay I 
Important despatches perhaps thou dost bear. 
Intended to gladden a lone maiden's ear ? 
Commissioned art thou like the Carrier Dove ? 
Most welcome to me is thy message of love. 
Whate'er be thy mystery please to unfold, 
I promise the secret shall never be told. 

"Nay, kind-hearted maiden," then said the snow- 
flake, 
" I came not so cruelly, false hopes to awake ; 
For no special mission hath called me to flee 
From my home in the heavens, to linger with thee — 
I came not to rouse thee from revery deep, 
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Or disturb the gay visions of morn's dreamy sleep ; 

And no gift of friendship or love token sweet, 

Have I brought thee, a smile of approval to meet ; 

HaWng long been a rover in regions of space, 

Ini seeking just now for a tarrying place 

To rest me awhile ; then away I must fly, 

A Wanderer free 'neath the bright azure sky." 

"I proffer thee shelter, and gladly would learn. 
If tliou wilt relate it to me in return, 
Companion of ocean, of earth and of air, 
Whatever thou hast seen in thy roamings afar." 

Then answered the flake, " I'm not always of snow, 
But various mutations I oft undergo — 
Sometimes I appear as a light drop of rain. 
Or with mist of the morning encircle the plain ; 
And borne in a cloud through the blue atmosphere. 
Foreboding a tempest I oft times appear. 
With a gale from the north for my charioteer ; 
And often at eve in the moon's silver beam. 
Like a glittering diamond I radiantly gleam ; 
But ever most lovely w4ien sprinkling wdth dew. 
The soft-blushing rose-bud half opening to view ; 
And ever unwelcome, when pattering down. 
On the leaves and the blossoms, a merry hail-stone. 
But when in the stream 'neath the sunny hill-side — 
In the deep Ocean's spray, or the billowy tide, 
In a thousand bright forms, though e'er changing 

mv name, 
In all my identity still is the same. 
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A rover so fickle, so free and so fleet, 
How wond'rous and strange the adventures I meet ! 

"I first knew a home in those fair-blooming 
bowers, 
- By innocence wreathed — and I danced in the flow- 
ers 
That never were blighted, and knew not decay, — 
Nor the hues o'er their petals e'er faded away ; 
Nor the songs of the warblers e'er hushed on my 

ear, 
For the cold autumn wind or the winter so drear ; 
Where hope never wavered and peace never fled, 
Nor doubt over Eden its bitterness shed. 

But a murmur is tempted within me to rise, 
As back to those moments fond memory flies, — 
I heard the destroyer his flatteries speak ! — 
Saw the paleness that spread o'er the loveliest cheek! 
Our beauty was blighted — our happiness flown — 
In our bosoms dissension and misery strown ! 
Till then I knew not that I must assume 
So many strange hues, and such varying costume, 
That whether on earth or the wide-spreading sea, 
Must be doffing my robes as the weather might be. 
Till then I had been by the soft breezes fanned. 
And knew not till banished that beautiful land. 
Of the hurricane wild — of the tempest or flood — 
Of murderous deed, or of carnage or blood. 

9 

"I floated awhile o'er Mount Ararat's height, 
To veil from old Noah its welcoming site ; 
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Wien the waters subsided, and vallies were dry, 
-And the bright bow of promise was set in the sky, 
^ong the glittering hosts that were marshaled that 

day, 
J appeared in a new and glorious array. 
To rival in splendor the sun in his gold — 
Every star that at night through the firmament 
rolled ! 
From Babel's proud tower I gazed on the earth, 
When a thousand strange tongues to confusion gave 

birth ; 
I saw fainting Hagar in the wilderness stop. 
And did to her fountain contribute a drop ; 
My honor it was to direct on its way 
The Israelite host all the wearisome day ; — 
Through etherial regions ascending on high. 
With my vapory cloak to enshroud Sinai — 
And in loved Jordan's stream, with a numerous 

band. 
To water the shores of the long-promised land. 

In Solomon's temple, w^here often I strayed. 
Heard the lute, and the harp, and the psaltery 

played ; 
And the anthem's deep peal through its echoes 

resound. 
While the sweet hallelujah was echoed around. 
And I left not the land of my home and my 
birth, 
A pilgrim to roam o'er the desolate earth. 
Till deep lamentation through Judah had spread, 
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And the song of her triumph forever had fled — 
Till sorrow's dark cloud to Jerusalem clung, 
And the minstrel his harp on the willow bough 
hung. 

" I rolled in the waves of Genesaret's sea, 
And crested the ripples of deep Galilee. 
I have been with the Saviour on Olivet's height, 
Till * his locks were all wet with the dews of the 

night' — 
With him have retired to Gethsemane's bowers — 
Heard his spirit's deep meanings in solitude's 

hours — 
Saw the agony borne for a suffering world, 
When the traitor came forth — with a lip that was 

curled, 
And a cheek that was blanched \\4th the smile of 

deceit, — 
With the kiss of betrayal his master to greet 

"I passed by the hall of old Rome's haughty lord. 
Who innocent thousands could slay at his word. 
With vesture of purple, of silver and gold — 
But covering a heart to base perjury sold. 
By dark raging passions so heated his brain, 
I entered not there, I knew 'twould be vain. 

"In the caravan throng o'er Arabian sands, 
I traveled wuth hordes of those wandering bands, 
As borne by the camel who willingly strode 
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Through the desert's wide waste with his ponder- 
ous load. 
Then Egypt — (w^hose glory hath faded away, 
I'ike mist of the morn in the sun's golden ray — ) 
"ith her story-famed ruins and mouldering tombs, 
And recesses deep of her Pyramid wombs, 
» Attracted me there, with the silvery haze 
To shadow their grandeur from scrutiny's gaze. 

The smilincr Oasis I visited too, 
To enliven a spot for the way-worn to view ; 
^^ the pure crystal fountain to bright sands of gold 
A mirror I granted, their charms to unfold. 
-Ihen borne far away on the spicy-w^inged breeze, 
^ sought the deep caverns of Indian seas, 
To learn with w^hat justice I'm ever compared 
To the shell where an insect so puny is reared ; 
And proud have been since to be called hke the 

pearl. 
That I found in its home 'neath the dark eddy's curl. 

And long did I dally in gay Eastern bowers, 
In the loveliest shades — 'mong the fairest of flowers ; 
Where the cocoa waves and the cinnamon blooms, 
And the orange exhales all its richest perfumes — 
On the banks where the spreading banana may rise, 
And the feathery palm 'neath its own sunny skies. 
And the tropical bird wuth its many-hued wings 
In the echoing forest its lone carol sings. 

" But a land though it be where the soft zephyrs 
blow, 
'Tis limited too by cold regions of snow ! 
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I, loitering one day near the Boodh's sacred fount, 
Was wafted afar to proud Himmaleh's mount ; 
But a little while only I rested me there, 
I hardly could breathe, 'twas so high in the air. 

To ill-fated Poland away then I flew, 
To see her bow down to her conquerors anew — 
To see * the proud Russian his red sceptre wave' 
O'er a people oppressed, but as noble and brave. 
As, stern' Autocrat, were e'er given to thee, 
And a people that soon from thy yoke shall be free. 

"I started from thence to the Alps' lofty crest — 
New lustre I gave to old Jura's grey nest ; 
To the Switzer I granted in the hour of need. 
The ambient mist for his flowering meed ; 
In his ivy-clad fanes for awhile I did dance. 
Then fled to the vine-covered valleys of France; 
Her gay festive garlands I studded -with gems. 
More brilliant than shone in her wrought diadems ; 
For art cannot fashion a diamond so pure. 
As the clear shining drop from the deep fountain 
ewer. 

I hastened from here to loved Scotia's glens — 
How dear are to me all her woody ravines. 
Her vallies, her moors, and her moss-covered hills. 
Her wild-pouring streams and her murmuring rills! 
I loved the free air of her mountains to breathe. 
And to dance on the lawn and the feathery heath — 
To find a lone haunt in the dark forest glade. 
In the coppice wood green, and the light beechen 
shade — 
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In the fierce-rushing torrent to sparkle and foam. 
Or find in Loch Lomond's bright bosom a home. 

"In the land of * sweet Erin' I lingered awhile, 
In the bright-smiling vales of this * bonny green 

isle ;' 
Then sped to old England, and flew to the tower. 
That ages have hung with their legends and lore — 
O'er the woodlands and dells, which the warrior 

hath famed, 
Or the lay of the minstrel more sweetly hath 

named — 
Through the vallies and wild woods familiar and 

dear, 
Though I ne'er had before been a wanderer here. 

" In Avon's pure stream I am proud to have been. 
To have played in her dimples so smiling and 

sheen ; 
On her borders I aided the primrose to bloom, 
And bid the meek jessamine shed its perfume — 
In the wave and the white-crested ripple would 

roll. 
And the daisy have kissed on the green-tufted 

knoll. 
The voice of sweet music I heard in those hours, 
From the bard who once sung in those beauteous 

bowers, 
And the brow of the minstrel whose lays never die, 
And the soul-speaking glance of his bright-beaming 

eye, 
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I have seen, as he bent o'er the crystal expanse, 
To watch in the moonbeam the water drops dance. 
The blithe, laughing spirit of whom he would 

dream, 
Was wooed l)y the Avon's soft-murmuring stream, 
And love was the theme when in youth's sunny 

prime, 
This poet of nature first whispered in rhyme. 

" But from these cherished scenes I must hasten 
away — 
With these fond recollections no longer delay; 
For thee I may w^eary, protracting so long. 
This sketch of my wand'rings in unlettered song. 

I will lead thee to Lapland, where moss-covered 
dome 
Gives master and reindeer a mutual home — 
Through lone Russian wilds and Siberian snows, 
Where rages the storm and the fierce tem^^est 

blows — 
To the far polar sea where a stern monarch reigns. 
With his thick hoary locks, which he ever retains ; 
But though he may seem so unwilling to yield 
To the hardy explorer his broad icy field. 
He has only to find him in spring s smiling mood ; 
Or when summer 's untying his winter-drawn hood, 
To assume unmolested the conqueror s power, 
And sail on his way to the Indian shore. 

How many a tale, in thy curious ear. 
Could I whisper to strike thee w4th terror and fear ; 
What tidings could bring from the deep ocean's bed, 
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And the earth's rocking centre from which it is fed, 

KeveaHng what theorists never divine — 

Confinning what geologists only opine, — 

For its windings and channels I roamed ever free, 

And its billowy depths were all fathomed by me; 

O'er its thousand green islets in regions unknown, 

I was by the breeze and the hurricane blown, 

Till alighting at length on a proud vessel's mast, 

As it gallantly sailed o'er the watery waste, 

On the shores of Columbia by chance was I thrown. 

And no land I've yet witnessed can rival your own. 

" No moss-covered turrets are tow^ering here. 
For centuries hung with their legendary gear ; 
No castles in ruins, no old feudal halls — 
No palaces rich with their tapestried walls ; 
Hut nature is here with munificent hand. 
And profusely hath strown o'er this beautiful land 
The mountain how proud with its snowy-wreathed 

crest ! 
The forest how grand in her livery drest ! 
How bright is the streamlet that wakes in the dell. 
Her deep rolling rivers how proudly they swell ! 
The white-foaming billow e'er breaks on her shores, 
And ever around her the wild ocean roars. 
How freely her soil every luxury yields, 
And beauty and plenty dance over her fields ; 
'Tis here where the splendid magnolia blows. 
And the moaning wind sighs through the dark 

cypress boughs — 

The warrior oak here the wild tempest braves, 
11 
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And the wide-spreading elm in her majesty waves — 
Here the oriole sings, and the sweet nightingale, 
And the proud eagle soars with its deep, fearless 
wail. 



"But its scenery hath changed since I first wan- 
dered o er 
Its mountains and valleys — I listen no more 
To the soul-thrilling song of a people who then 
Bounded freely and gayly through wild- wood and 

glen— 
They have fled from the Mohawk and Delaware's 

shore. 
In whose vales the shrill war-whoop will echo no 

more — 
Their spirits are crushed — they are wasting away — 
By the breath of the white man they're doomed to 

decay, — 
The deeds of their valor will live but in fame, — 
Nearly blotted from earth is a whole people s name ! 
Now beauteous, gay-smiling gardens have sprung 
Where the wilderness lay, and the forest boughs 

hung — 
The hearth-stone of peace is the boast of that land, 
Where the warrior chieftain led forth his rude 

band. 
And no king his ' red sceptre' may wave over thee, 
For the home of thy birth is the home of the free. 

"But yet on her bosom there rests a dark stain, 
Which interest nor honor can bid her retain ; 



f 
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Unless it be banished, your fanes will be crushed, 
Proud liberty's columns will crumble to dust ; 
Your boasted republic will sink to decay — 
Your freedom and glory will vanish away — 
The banner that now with its radiant light 
Beams over the earth like the stars of the night. 
Will fold as a shroud o'er the beauteous form 
It so fondly would screen from the threatening 
storm. 

"But o'er the wide world I am bidden to roam, 
And must linger no longer with thee in thy home; 
The sun has arisen, and bids me depart, 
For my form he will change with his magical dart ; 
And would there were hope of our meeting again. 
If not on the earth, in a fairer domain ; 
But tempest nor storm in that world you will share, 
And I know not that even the dew-drop is there. 
Of all the frail creatures who fell by his sin, 
'Tis man who alone can that paradise win ; 
To faith and repentance the promise is given, 
Of a glorious crown with the ransomed in heaven ; 
May you be so blessed as to dwell on that shore 
Where sorrows and change shall oppress you no 
more." 



ON DRESS. 



BY N. P. WILLIS. 

DRESS AS SEEN AT THE GREAT FAIR OF LEIF8IC — POLISH JEWS — TTROLESB — 
GREEKS, TURKS AMD ARMENIANS — GERMAN MOUNTAINEERS — HOLLANDERS — 
HUNGARIANS— GERMAN STX7DBNT8, ETC. ETC. 

The costumes seen at Leipsic, during the Fair, 
follow the luxuriance of the city architecture. In 
my daily rambles through the crowded labyrinths 
of the booths, I became familiarized with several 
that, at first, struck me as exceedingly novel. 
Among these were some of the Jewish merchants, 
who, below the eyes, were all beard and bomba- 
zine — their long, black robes sweeping the ground, 
and their beards down to their girdles — ^yet who, 
withal, rcore fashionable hats ! You can fancy how 
Shylock would look, on the stage, in a modern 
beaver ! There were, perhaps, twenty or thirty of 
these Polish Jews, with whose noses and beards 
(for we could hardly say we saw their faces) we 
became acquainted by meeting them daily. It is 
odd, by the way, how much it retards and embar- 
rasses one's judgment of a man to have his mouth 
concealed by a full beard ; and one wonders, after 
a little studying of the unshaved, that men are 
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willing, (since Providence has furnished them with 
a natural mask) to walk this unsafe world with 
such a tell-tale of the character, as the mouth, un- 
covered. I tried in vain to make up my mind as 
to whether these Hebrews were refined or coarse, 
good tempered or bad, spirited or dogged — points 
which you decide at a glance when you see the 
mouth ; but though their hats and long robes to- 
gether gave them a ludicrous appearance, they 
were, otherwise, mere automaton-like figures, mov- 
ing about without expression, and seemed to me 
only to differ from each other like bales of goods 
of different length and bulk. It needs some symp- 
toms of a white shirt, moreover, to relieve the bruin- 
look of an animal as black and hairy as these spec- 
tacles of beard and bombazine ; and, whether it is 
from seeing caricatures of the devil hiding his 
cloven foot in a priest's long gown, or from some 
other reason, a man scarce looks honest, to my eye 
at least, without some show of his locomotives. 

On the whole, as you see, I thought these })lump 
Israelites dressed very unbecomingly, though, per- 
haps, as to economy and self-command, very Jew- 
diciously. 

I need not describe, of course, the well-known 
customs of the Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, 
whose bright colors were sprinkled showily over 
the crowd. The Tyrolese dress, too, is familiar, 
through prints and ballet-dancers — the tall hat, like 
an inverted morning-glory, tied with a gold tassel, 
the laced boot and the short petticoat of green 
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cloth. The men and girls of this class of the Leip- 
sic traders are principally pedlers of gloves, watch- 
guards, suspenders, garters, etc., and they go about 
with a box of their wares slung over the shoulder, 
offering them to passers-by with proverbial attract- 
iveness of manner. I saw no Tyrolese whose 
countenance did not seem to me a fine and honest 
one, and with one or two of them, by little purcha- 
ses and constant meeting in the booths and coffee- 
gardens, my brother and I became somewhat 
acquainted. 

There were various different costumes worn by 
the peasants from the different mountain regions of 
Germany, only one of which was entirely new to 
me. This was a female dress, which slightly altered 
the geography of modesty — ^most carefully con- 
cealing the chin, and yet with the petticoat short- 
ened up to the knee. The head-dress was of black 
silk, and set upon the back of the head with a high 
frame, but with a curtain which formed a sort of 
close bag, tightly drawn to the hollow of the under 
lip, and thence falling below, over the throat and 
shoulders, and tucked into the bodice. The best 
specimen of this costume that we saw was a most 
carefully-dressed girl of eighteen or twenty, who 
followed a lady about the Fair, probably her servant 
We met them for several days, and watched the 
girl closely, to discover whether her chin was ever 
released from its black-silk imprisonment She 
managed it like a point of propriety, however, 
carrying her head like a boy with a stiff shirt collar, 
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and never turning it without turning the whole 
body ; though, how a peasant could submit to the 
constraint of such a fashion, we were puzzled to 
understand. She, and the others who were dressed 
like her, wore blue woolen stockings, and showed 
the mountaineer shapeliness of limb. I could not 
discover from what part of highland Germany these 
chin-shamed damsels came. It occurs to me, while 
remembering their head-dress, by the way, that it 
exactly does the office of a man's full beard, (in 
ooncealing the chin and throat) and the fashion 
may have had its origin in an attempt by the other 
sex to imitate the covering of nature which we, 
\vith soap and razor, displace so perseveringly. 
The Turkish costume, you remember, however, 
expresses a natural modesty of chin — the men con- 
cealing it by the beard, and the women most guard- 
edly by the folds of the yashmac. The subject is 
open to the researches of the learned ! 

My jotting-book has one memorandum more on 
the subject of head-dresses. Attracted by a most 
picturesque-looking dame behind the counter, we 
entered a refreshment-booth one afternoon, in the 
quarter of the Fair devoted to shows and theatri- 
cals. A gaudy sign outside set forth that the occu- 
pants were Dutch, and sold drinks from Amsterdam. 
Three female minstrels were playing on their harps 
and singing, in a recess half hidden by a curtain, 
and two very modest maidens came forward to re- 
ceive our orders. The old woman and her two 
waiting-maids wore a kind of cap which I must 
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describe for the benefit of such ladies as have the 
misfortune to be secretly middle-aged. In outline, 
then, this pretty disguiser of age was something 
like a lace helmet. It was made of embroidered 
lace, and completely covered the forehead to the 
eyebrows, fitting closely to the beautiful curves of 
the head, and only raised sufficiently on the back 
to accommodate the unseen knot of hair. Under 
the cap was visible a sort of gold corset, which 
came forward in two embracing clasps to the tem- 
ples, and held the edge of the cap tightly over the 
crow's-feet corner of the eyes. The lace edging, 
with this restraint, descended along the cheek and 
fell off like relaxed wings over the shoulders, ex- 
ceedingly embellishing even the young girls, whose 
hair, foreheads and temples it completely conceal- 
ed. This is a very common cap, I was told, among 
the peasants of Holland, but a more becoming one 
I never saw, for either old or young ; and certainly, 
as a disguiser of delinquent hair and other blem- 
ished neighborhoods, it is worth claiming and copy- 
ing from our Dutch ancestors. Some people think 
it trifling, in those who are no longer young, to be 
particular in dress ; but it seems to me, on the con- 
• trary, that it is a debt which w^oman more espe- 
cially owes to thei general sense of beauty. It is a 
pity they imcst grow^ less lovely without as they 
grow more lovely within — pity that the soul embel- 
lishes always at the expense of the body ; but, since 
the ravages of the exterior, which feeling and expe- 
rience plunder so mercilessly, can be concealed 
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^vith beautiful fabrics, should not the art of disgui- 
sing age, (ut inos est mulieribus) be encouraged 
rather than ridiculed? Thus moralized we, at 
least, over the tepid "schnapps" which we called 
for as an excuse for a half-hour's seat in the booth 
of the Amsterdamers. 

There is a class of Hungarian peasants who fre- 
quent the Fair, and whose dress, though principally 
made up of tatters, is remarkably picturesque. 
Their limbs and bodies are literally covered with 
loose rags tied on with twine, but they wear a 
dirty, slouched hat, and a short, dirty cloak, with a 
grace that is truly singular. They all seem to 
follow the same vocation, pedlers of mouse-traps 
and other little articles made of wire ; but the ten 
or fifteen who were strolling daily about Leip- 
sic were all youths of marked, natural beauty; 
and, in truth, they looked to me more like gentle- 
men in disguise than the beggars they partly were. 
These common Hungarians have rather a gipsyish 
look, their brown eyes and straight, black locks be- 
traying the oriental blood that has crept up the 
Danube ; and the expression of their faces, too, has . 
the stamp* of that indomitable wildness that fled 
from the proselytism of Timour Beg. Their hats, 
cloaks and skins are all of one color, a kind of 
smoked-brown, that would tell admirably in a pic- 
ture. And I wonder, apropos^ that artists do not 
make a yearly pilgrimage to Leipsic, where they 
might copy from life, in one month, figures of great- 
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er variety and picturesqueness than could be met 
with in years of travel. 

The students add not a little to the variety of the 
costume of Leipsic. The University is the most 
expensive and fashionable one of Germany, and the 
sons of the wealthier classes and the young nobility 
are usually educated here. Another University, 
that of Halle, being within a short ride by railroad, 
and Leipsic being the nearest large town, the bloods 
of that "cradle of knowledge" are here in great 
numbers during the Fair. These German students 
are quite the most luxuriant specimens of juvene- 
scence that I have yet met, and, indeed, one who 
has only seen youth under the restraint of other 
countries, looks at them as an English gardener, 
who had never seen a grape-vine except as it was 
trimmed of its superfluous growth to bear" fruit, 
would look at a wild grape-vine smothering trees in 
the American woods. The. despotic governments 
of the continent have made the discovery that a 
man's brain must let off, sooner or later, a certain 
quantity of the gas of insubordination ; and by en- 
couraging the opening of the bluster-valves during 
college life, they find that the stuff for patriotism 
works pretty well off while the beard is growing, 
leaving the graduating scholars with a surfeit of 
vaporing, ready to shave and become orderly sub- 
jects. License, incredible, except with this ac- 
counting for, is granted to the German students, 
and they drink, strut, dress oddly, fight duels and 
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ta.lk treason, with an irresponsibility of fling that 
Would enchant the wild boys of Mississippi. Most 
of them have a scar across the cheek, and wear a 
broad ribbon over the breast, marked with the 
number of their sword encounters — these battles 
being only perilous to nose and cheek, from the 
^vay in which they are padded up for action ; but, 
altogether, — strut, wound and ribbon — they are the 
most Alsatian and galliard-looking of juveniles, par- 
ticularly in their more showy suits of toggery. 
Their necessary practice in fencing, developes the 
chest very finely, and they usually carry their 
clothes with a good air, but it was droll to see upon 
what shocking bad boots they were willing to wear 
very long spurs, and how unsuspicious was their 
coxcombry, with terrible short-comings of their 
wearing in the coats and trowsers they had de- 
signed. Here and there was a magnificent fellow, 
however, and I picked out eight or ten, among the 
scores I saw daily at the Fair and at the coffee- 
gardens, whose companionship seemed very at- 
tractive, if one were an idle ornamental. A very 
popular dress seemed to be a sort of horseman's 
uniform. It consisted of wash-leather tights, with 
boots up to the thigh ; a short, coUarless, sky-blue 
frock, worked all over with black braid and but- 
toned up to the throat, a loose girth of heavy cord 
slung over from shoulder to hip, a heavy whip in 
hand, and spurs as long as a toasting-fork, with a 
little cap like the top of a mustard-pot, and motes- 
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tache a la sign-post — the dress was that of a very 
striking-looking customer. Long hair is very much 
the fashion among them, and they almost invariably 
wear the shirt-collar in the style of spread bread- 
and-butter. They seem to think it looks fierce 
to show the Adam's apple. No two of them, how- 
ever, were dressed alike, and to a man who wishes 
to see bold experiments in coats, trowsers and 
moustaches, Leipsic would be an interesting field of 
observation. 

I have omitted to mention, by the way, a class 
whose exterior struck me more than any that I have 
described — I mean a class of mere keepers-warm, 
whose corresponding stratum of human nature I 
never saw in any other country. There were, per- 
haps, a half dozen of them, creeping about the Fair. 
They were not beggars, though they seemed to have 
no vocation except to walk about with their heads 
shrunk under, as if with a tendency to be beasts. 
1 tried in vain to catch the eye of one of them, or 
to find any one who could make a guess of what 
they were. Skins, with the fur turned inwards, 
and matted with filth, as if they slept on the ground, 
and never even shook themselves in rising, were 
their only covering, except strong shoes. Even the 
fur caps on their heads were tangled in with their 
hair, beard and eyebrows, and evidently were never 
taken off, and by the look of what skin was visible 
about the eyes, and other unerring symptoms, it 
was quite evident that they never shaved, washed. 
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combed or undressed. They were the first human 
beings I ever saw, who, being sane, healthy, and not 
beggars, were utterly without thought of their 
appearance. People who had more the look of 
men " surnamed-Iscariot" could scarcely be con- 
ceived. 



THE MISSISSIPPI. 



BY MRS. HALE. 



Monarch of Rivers in the wide domain 

Where Freedom writes her signature in stars, 

And bids her eagle bear the blazing scroll, 

To usher in the reign of peace and love, 

Thou mighty Mississippi ! may my song 

Swell with thy power, and though an humble rill, 

Roll like thy current through the sea of Time, 

Bearing thy name as tribute from my soul 

Of fervent gratitude and holy praise 

To Him who poured thy multitude of waves. 

Shadowed beneath those awful piles of stone, 
Where Liberty has found a Pisgah height 
O'erlooking all the land she loves to bless — 
The jagged rocks and icy towers her guard. 
Whose splintered summits seize the warring clouds, 
And roll them, broken, like a host o'erthrown, 
Adown the mountain's side, scattering their pride 
Of powdered pearl and liquid diamond drops — 
There is thy source — great River of the West ! 
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Slowly, like youthful Titan gathering strength 
To war with Heaven and win himself a name. 
The stream moves onward through the dark ravines. 
Rending the roots of over-arching trees 
To form its narrow channel, where the star. 
That fain would bathe its beauty in the wave, 
Like lover's glance steals trembling through the 

leaves. 
That veil the waters with a vestral's care ; 
And few of human mould have ventured there. 
Save the swart savage in his bark canoe. 

But now it deepens — struggles — rushes on. 
Like goaded war-horse, bounding o'er the foe ! 
It clears the rocks it may not spurn away. 
Leaping as Curtius leaped, adown the gulf, 
And rising as an Antaeus from the fall — 
Its course majestic through the land pursues, 
And the broad River o'er the Valley reigns. 

It reigns alone. The tributary streams 
Are humble vassals yielding to its sway : 
And w^ien the wild Missouri fain would join 
A rival in the race, — as Jacob seized 
On his red brother's birthright, even so 
The swelling Mississij)pi grasps that wave, 
And, re-baptizing, makes the waters one. 

It reigns alone — and Earth the sceptre feels ; 
The ancient trees are bowed beneath the wave. 
Or, rent like reeds beibre the whirlwind's swoop. 
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Ere thy creative smile had sown the flowers ; 
Ere the glad hills leaped upward, or the Earth, 
With sweUing bosom, waited for her child ; 
Before eternal Love had lit the sun, 
Or Time had traced his dial-plate in stars. 
The joyful anthem of the waters flowed ; — 
And Chaos, like a frightened felon, fled, 
While on the Deep the Holy Spirit moved. 

And evermore the Deep has worshipped God ; 
And Bards and Prophets tune their mystic lyres 
While listening to the music of the floods. 
Oh ! could I catch this harmony of sounds, 
As borne on dewy wings they float to Heaven, 
And blend their meaning with my closing strain ! 

Hark ! as a reed-harp thrilled by, whispering winds. 

Or Naiad murmurs from a pearl-lipped shell. 

It comes — the melody of many waves ! 

And loud, with Freedoms world-awakening note. 

The deep-toned Mississippi leads the choir ! — 

The pure, sweet Fountains chant of heavenly hope; 

The chorus of the Rills is household love ; 

The Rivers roll their song of social joy ; 

And Ocean s organ voice is sounding forth 

The Hymn of Universal Brotherhood ! 
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Mingle beside our River and are one ; 
And join to swell the strength of Freedom's tide, 
That, from the fount of Truth, is flowing on 
To sweep Earth's thousand tyrannies away. 

How wise, — ^how wonderful the works of God ! 
And hallowed by his goodness all are good. 
The creeping glow-worm — the careering sun, 
Are kindled from the effluence of his light. 
The ocean and the acorn-cup are filled 
!By gushings from the fountain of his love. 
He poured the Mississippi's torrent forth, 
And heaved its tide above the trembUng land, — 
Grand type how Freedom lifts the Citizen 
Above the subject masses of the world — 
And marked the limits it may never pass. 
Trust in His promises, and bless His power. 
Ye dwellers on its banks, and be at peace. 

And ye, whose way is on this warrior wave — 
When the swoln waters heave with ocean's might, 
And storms and darkness close the gates of heaven. 
And the frail bark, fire-driven, bounds quivering on. 
As though it rent the iron shroud of night. 
And struggled with the demons of the flood — 
Fear nothing ! He who shields the folded flower. 
When tempests rage, is ever present here. 
Lean on " Our Father's" breast in faith and prayer, 
And sleep, — His arm of love is strong to save. 

Great Source of Being, Beauty, Light and Love ! 

Creator ! Lord ! the waters worship thee ! 
12 
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Ere thy creative smile had sown the flowers ; 
Ere the glad hills leaped upward, or the Earth, 
With swelling bosom, waited for her child ; 
Before eternal Love had lit the sun, 
Or Time had traced his dial-plate in stars. 
The joyful anthem of the waters flowed ; — 
And Chaos, like a frightened felon, fled, 
While on the Deep the Holy Spirit moved. 

And evermore the Deep has worshipped God ; 
And Bards and Prophets tune their mystic lyres 
While listening to the music of the floods. 
Oh ! could I catch this harmony of sounds. 
As borne on dewy wings they float to Heaven, 
And blend their meaning with my closing strain ! 

Hark! as a reed-harp thrilled by ^whispering winds. 

Or Naiad murmurs from a pearl-lipped shell. 

It comes — the melody of many waves ! 

And loud, with Freedom's world-awakening note. 

The deep-toned Mississippi leads the choir ! — 

The pure, sweet Fountains chantof heavenly hope; 

The chorus of the Rills is household love ; 

The Rivers roll their song of social joy ; 

And Ocean's organ voice is sounding forth 

The Hymn of Universal Brotherhood ! 
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THE ELDER SISTER. 



BY ADA GREY. 



" Nob look, nor tone revealeth anght 
Sa?e woman's quietness of thought, 
And yet around her is a light 
Of inward majesty, and might." 



" Not to-day, mother, for you are faint and weary; 
but to-morrow, or another time, for now you need 



rest" 



** Look at me, Edith, — there will be no to-morrow 
for me." 

Edith Williston turned her, eyes full upon the 
face of her mother, and now, as she saw its sudden 
almost supernatural beauty, she comprehended all. 
She had heard often of the strange illumination of 
countenance, which is so frequently the sure pre- 
cursor of death ; and now the truth flashed across 
her half-bewildered mind, and tears came fast 
through her quivering eye-lashes, as she fixed one 
long, mournful gaze upon that beloved face. 

" Be calm, my child ; send Anna away, that we 
may be alone." 

Edith obeyed, by a slight motion of her hand, 
and when the attendant had left the room, threw 
herself upon her knees by the bedside, and pillow- 
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ing her head on her mother's bosom, sobbed in 
agony. 

" Can you hear me talk of dying, Edith — of my 
own death ?" 

The trembling girl answered only by a convul- 
sive sob, and by nestling her head still closer by her 
mother's wildly-beating heart. 

For a moment the slender, white hand of the 
dying mother pressed* upon the head of her weep- 
ing child ; then, linking in her own damp, chilly 
fingers the warm hand of Edith, she said, " It is 
wrong to shrink from this, my darling ; you will not 
think, when a green turf lies on my bosom, that our 
hearts are separated forever. No, Edith, your 
mother's spirit shall watch over her child, and 
Heaven will seem nearer to your heart if your faith 
is strong that she awaits you there." 

Again gently and caressingly her soft hand lay 
upon the head of the pale, weeping girl, and her 
lips moved in silent prayer. 

" Listen to me now, my Edith, while I tell you of 
those little ones. I cannot confide them to the care 
of a stranger — none can watch over them with the 
love and forbearance of a sister. Their earthly 
wants will be cared for, but they need more. Oh, 
Edith, how can I ask it of you V 

Edith arose from her mother's clasp, and laying 
her hand upon her clear, white brow, said, with un- 
natural calmness, 

" Tell me all, mother ; have I ever shrank from 
obeying every wish of yours ?" 
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" God has given you a woman's feelings in your 
girlish years, and he will give you strength to bear 
all. May His blessing rest upon your head forever, 
and may you be true to others as you have been to 
me ! I must leave my little, beloved ones to your 
care. Watch over them as no other can, with such 
deep love as yours. But another word, my Edith : 
do not think unkindly of him, their father. He is 
not your parent, but whenever little trials and cares 
disturb your heart, and you would be unkind or 
reproachful, think of me, and for my sake be kind, 
be gentle, be patient, — but above all, be forgiving. 
Now nearer, nearer, Edith, let me lay my head 
upon your bosom, — mine has been your pillow long. 
Close, close, my Edith — there, thus let me sleep." 

The moments went slowly by — moments like 
hours to the lone, young watcher, and close she 
twined her arms about the slight form, almost hush- 
ing the beatings of her own heart, that they might 
not disturb the sleeper on her breast. A twilight 
dimness was stealing into the curtained room, when 
she pressed her cheek against the white brow rest- 
ing so calmly on her breast. Its touch chilled her 
very heart. Now quick tears came in showers over 
the faces of the living and the dead ; and hours 
after, the friends found the two, pillowed cheek to 
cheek : the weary, exhausted girl sleeping a restless, 
fevered sleep, and the pale, fair mother resting in 
undreaming slumber by her side. 

The morning after her mothers death, Edith 
Williston sat alone in the darkened room, her head 
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leaning upon her supporting hand, while thought- 
fully she resolved upon her future duties. After 
one night of wild anguish, a twilight peace had 
come over her spirit — a calm, high resolve, to be 
faithful to her womanly mission. 

While she sat thus alone, a sound of hushed, 
reverent footsteps reached her ear, — then a timid 
appeal from a child's clear voice. The latch was 
softly lifted, and a slender, fair-haired girl, leading 
two beautiful children, entered the apartment. 

" Wliere is my mother ? I want my mother," said 
a sweet, childish voice. 

Edith rose, and, with strangely-unsteady fingers, 
looped back the heavy drapery from a window, and 
veiled her eyes, with a sickening feeling, from the 
sunbeams that fell in a golden flood upon the floor. 
Those joyous, dancing sunbeams — oh, how gairishly 
they mocked the stillness of that chamber of death ! 
Quietly raising the child in her arms, she leaned 
over a couch, and silently drew aside the curtains. 
There in pale, serene beauty lay the dead mother. 

" Who will be our mother now, sister V 

" She will watch over us still, — but you are mine, 
now, all mine." 

Thus strong and calm in her pure and holy love, 
stood Edith, — while who shall doubt but a minister- 
ing angel whispered peace to her heart ? 

Two years went round, and Edith Williston s 
young brother and sisters were left to her care 
alone. The parent they had now lost had been 
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a man of stern, austere nature, severe and unbend- 
ing in his family — one who had never shared their 
trivial joys and sorrows, but had ever borne into 
his domestic sanctuary the same calm, dignified busi- 
ness air which he had worn abroad in the world. 
He had cared for their wants — provided food and 
clothing — attended to their education, but there 
was another education which he had taken little 
heed of — ^the formation of habits of thought — the 
development of social feelings — the silent home- 
influence that forms character for life. Thus a 
doubly-wearying lot had fallen upon Edith ; yet 
never, until the night of death approached, did he 
appreciate the gentle, self-sacrificing spirit that had 
wrought a pure and blessed influence in his house- 
hold. He had never seemed near to her — never as 
one to whom she could go with her trifling cares 
and vexations. He knew that her position in his 
family was one by choice, not compulsion — she had 
not poverty with its vexing cares to annoy her — she 
was honored and esteemed — what could she ask 
more ? 

At first she had seemed to him as a dependent, 
but when he thought of the future, of his children, 
he felt how in patient affection his quiet step-daugh- 
ter had moved among them, and left them to her 
care. Thus with a new and solemn promise upon 
her heart, and that beloved mother's trust, Edith 
Williston entered upon her early womanhood. She 
could not share a deep sympathy in her new trials 
with even her truest friends, for few could under- 
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Stand the firm conviction of duty, and the love 
unbounded, which had impelled her to take that 
burden upon her. For awhile her spirit almost 
sank, as if an iron chain were around it, wearing 
away the free, elastic freshness of her girlhood ; but 
ere long her character, early developed, took a 
strength and firmness unusual to her years. Hers 
had always been a serious, quiet nature ; not melan- 
choly, but calm and thoughtful, and now it became 
strengthened, and elevated, and purified, from a 
consciousness of her duties and requirements, 

A lovely and happy group was that in Edith's 
home — Mary, a mild, sweet-tempered girl, with her 
mother s soft smile and her eyes of light, — Grace, 
merry-hearted and gay as a summer bird, a child 
of the spring-time ; and George, a bold, daring, 
fearless boy, with many faults, and a spirit free and 
aspiring as a young eagle. He was Edith's idol. 

The gentle, dove-eyed Mary seemed almost like 
a lent treasure, that must early be returned to the 
giver, God; she was so pure and lovely, in the 
freshness of her unsullied nature, so almost faultless, 
that Edith could not dream of moulding to her will 
one who seemed so perfect from the Creator s hand. 
She was the sweet dove of peace in their home — 
an angel that had nestled among them in her wan- 
derings from an upper world — a Hght-hearted, deli- 
cate creature, fragile-looking, and graceful as a 
young willow, with soft, shadowy, dreamy eyes that 
seemed to have stolen their purity from heaven's 
own blue. Edith did not fear for her, or ^-^^ ^-^r 
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joyous, darling Grace. She knew from her own 
life, that woman's character and feelings are more 
than those of man dependent upon others — that her 
nature receives more easily, and retains longer, an 
impression from outward influences. And knowing 
this, her only thought was, as the clasping tendrils 
of their hearts revealed themselves, to give them 
something around which to twine — to nourish the 
unfolding flowers with the dew and the sun-light of 
love. 

But her restless, wild-headed, fearless-hearted 
George — she looked upon him with many eager 
hopes, yet with a thought of anxiety, for her own fin- 
ger had traced out for him a life of nobleness. A 
fearful duty seemed hers — to curb and calm his 
strong, impulsive feelings; his undeveloped energies 
to aid ; to give his mind a direction that should form 
for him a character of strength, and integrity, and 
decision. Her heart clung to his, she joyed in his 
beauty ; she saw in him much that gave promise of 
a noble manhood, and humbly she prayed that the 
little seed placed in her care might not fall by the 
way-side. The boy was kind and loving, and reve- 
renced that elder sister as a mother, yet he was 
wayward, and spurned the control of a guiding 
hand, and longed to trust himself alone ; but she 
wept over his faults — guided, guarded and supported 
him as none but a mother could have better done, 
and daily and nightly for him her heart went up in 
beseeching prayer to God. 
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A change came over Edith's life, and she who had 
been so long alone — alone, relying only upon her 
own strength, and upon Heaven, shared her all, of 
joy and sorrow with one as noble-minded as herself, 
upon whose manly heart she could rely for support 
Oh, how her woman's heart joyed, exulted, gloried, 
in that all-absorbing devotion, binding upon her 
spirit fetters that she could not break, and would not 
if she could — weaving every pure fancy around a 
single object, yet in that singleness of affection re- 
garding others more tenderly from this new fount of 
feeling gushing in her heart. But she could not feel 
that selfish joy without a silent self-reproach, and 
when he upon whom she leaned asked her to share 
his home, Edith turned to hfer duties — thought of 
the briorht rose-buds unfoldino^ under her care — of 
the young brother with no earthly hand but hers to 
guide him ; and with calm, high heroism, that love 
was crucified. 

** I could not leave them without a gnawing re- 
morse that would forever come between my heart 
and happiness. My life is pledged to their care. 
It must be so, Walter." 

" Even if your own happiness is sacrificed ?" 

" Even if my own happiness is sacrificed," me- 
chanically repeated Edith. 

" Then, Edith, my own dear Edith, may God be 
with you !" 

Thus the lovers parted. 

" It is right — ^it is right — my own heart tells me it 
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is right," murmured Edith, as once more alone she 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands, more 
utterly desolate than when, unconscious of her loss, 
she watched beside the dead. 

" Edith, sister !" 

Mary wound her arm caressingly around her, and 
with her pleading eyes upraised, said, *• Oh, Edith, 
how unkind it was of you not to have confided in 
me. Long, long before it was breathed to you, I 
knew of Walter Randall's deep affection — he ad- 
mired your strength and firmness of character first, 
and then when he found that you could be depen- 
dent like others, as the icoman he loved you. I saw 
how strangely happy you had become, and I blessed 
him who could love and appreciate you more than 
even I have done. I knew that your high spirit 
could not bow to the senseless flattery that is such a 
mockery to a true woman's heart. When Walter 
asked if you would share an humble artist's home, 
I said that it were a proud and blessed lot for you. 
Tofifether we wove brinrht dreams for the future." 

" You must dream no longer, Mary. His love is 
pledged to me — and in spirit I shall be his forever ; 
but sister, I know of the changes of life, and I would 
not in selfishness ask for years of devotion from 
another. It is better that we both forget our wuld, 
wild season of love, so deeply, dearly blessed. I 
said that we must part forever. Could I leave you 
with a happy heart ? Would not my angel mother 
come to my dreams with a silent reproach for my 
neglect ?" 



\ 
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" Oh, Edith, Edith, she could not have foreseen the 
future — she was all love and gentleness to you." 

" And that, my sweet sister, I remember well — 
how softly her hand smoothed my pillow at night — 
how tenderly she watched over me when she had 
none but me to love ! She gave you to my care — 
let me be a mother to you." 

George went forth from his home, away from his 
sister s guiding care, among those of different minds 
and characters — the weak and the strong in pur- 
pose — the aimless and the ambitious — the unprinci- 
pled and the pure. She knew of this — of the 
waywardness and impulsiveness of youth, and of 
the frank nature that trusted with a boy's unsuspect- 
ing faith in others. Yet she had strong reliance in 
his awakening energies, and her voice still reached 
him in earnest, serious warning. 

"You have been the child of my heart," thus 
wrote Edith, "you have seemed ever to me like a 
priceless treasure given to my care by my mother's 
hand. God knows how I have attempted to do 
right — how I have asked for patience and forbear- 
ance. He knows, too, how dear you are to me — how 
closely interwoven our two lives have become. - I 
have been the protector thus far, but in the future 
it must be reversed. I must have your manly heart 
to lean upon. I look forward to all that you may be 
to me. Oh, George, do not you disappoint me ! 

"I have read your young heart like an open 
book, and know its weakness, its strength. God has 
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given to you a pure, lofty intellect, and from you is 
required a life of high aims and efforts. Man too 
often binds with earth fetters what God has made 
immortal, dragging down the free spirit to a low, 
degraded thing of dust I would not have you of 
such. Rise above the effortless mass of humanity — 
joy w4th trembling in the fearful gift which He has 
given you — ^be true to yourself — true to Him who 
breathed into the soul of man a spark of his own 
div'inity. I would bind upon your spirit this strong 
injunction. What I most fear is a lack of decision, 
a vacillating between opinions which will fetter your 
soul and enfeeble its glorious, god-like powers. 
Commence life with an aim to do good — be firm in 
that purpose, and the result will follow in due time. 
"Man goes forth among his fellow-men with a 
visible influence of good or evil. His life is hum- 
bling or elevating. There is no silent resting-place 
for the powers of the soul ; and think, my child, of 
the influence of one immortal mind ! From the 
little seed springs up a rich harvest ; from the silent 
thought goes forth a might that is felt in every throb 
of a nation's heart. The calm, deep thinker holds 
a world's empire in his breast — a power, given him 
by the Creator of all intellect, to make earth wiser, 
happier, better. Think of it, and for this be ambi- 
tious, but never to the sacrifice of feeling. Do not 
live too far away from humanity — never think it 
enervating or effeminate to cherish pure, soul-lifting 
affection; else, if your heart should become fevered 
and world-weary, and you would fain seek repose, 
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and warm, loving spirits to revive and cherish it, 
you w^ill find but the heat and dust that parch and 
oppress. 

" Oh, I have so loved to think of all that you may 
be ! Do you remember how years ago you stood 
by my side, a clear-eyed, proud-lipped boy, and 
told me of the happiness that you would give me 
when you should become a man ? I have said that 
I could be forsaken, forgotten by all the world, if 
you were but true to me. Be all that I ask of you, 
for your own sake and for miner 

Years went by, and men acknowledged the might 
of his clear, powerful intellect, and warm, truthful 
heart, and throughout the land his name was blessed 
and honored. But there came an hour of more 
thrilling joy — a proud hour in the life of Edith 
Williston, when that son of her heart awed an 
admiring assemblage of the most gifted of his coun- 
try, by the magic of his thought and eloquence. 
Others had preceded him of age and experience, 
but he brought to the trial the fiery strength of 
youth, and the high, undaunted spirit that neither 
cringes nor quails in the cause of the right ; he had 
come now in his early manhood, to raise his clear 
voice in behalf of the trampled and the weak, and 
his was the triumph of a high intellect and noble 
heart pledged to a glorious cause. 

One there was in that eager, excited crowd, who 
hung with rapt soul upon every word of burning 
eloquence, and as she watched every glance of his 
clear, keen eyes, the light came kindling her own 
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dark eyes, and the rich, deep color glowing and 
brightening her cheeks. How that proud woman's 
heart thrilled with its deep, triumphant joy ! 

When the crowed had departed, and the young 
orator stood alone, she came forward, before the 
altar, and obeying his own heart-impulse, calmly 
knelt he by her side. Thus, with warm hands link- 
ed, the hearts of the sister and her young brother 
went up in silent, but oh how fervent, thanksgiving 
to God. Edith did not feel that this was the work 
of her hand. In deep humiliation of spirit she 
bowed to the God of strength, who had given into 
her care the young soul of him who had proved 
himself, in real nobleness, a man — with the nerve 
and energy to sustain him, with His help, in the path 
of his own choice, and which her own far-reaching 
eye had dimly foreseen. 

Away in a foreign land, the young artist, Walter 
Randall, had for years devoted himself to his art. 
The influence of that firm, high-hearted girl had 
gone with him, and much as he had censured her 
for her self-denying devotion, he had the more ad- 
mired tho strength and decision of her character. 
His full hearts blessing had gone with her; he had 
known of her joys and sorrows, but for years they 
had not met It had been Edith's wish that they 
should be thus separated, but the time had come 
when her duties were ended and she was free. 

The artist was alone now, among the works of 
his hand. He had embodied his conceptions of 
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woman's loveliness in many of the female characters 
of scripture ; and these, so unlike, were invested 
with a something of majesty and purity that gave a 
family resemblance to all. They were exquisitely, 
beautifully feminine ; but instead of girlish loveh- 
ness, alike they wore the majesty, the dignity of 
woman. To all had he given the serious, thought- 
ful grace that made to his eye the one peerless 
charm of Edith Williston. 

The last letter of Edith lay open before him, and 
beside it two miniatures — one, that which for many 
years he had worn next his heart, the other, as yet 
unopened, that which had accompanied the letter. 
He had gazed long and earnestly at the picture he 
himself had painted at the happiest period of her 
life, when she was joying in her new and blissful 
affection — his Edith, as she was at twenty-two, with 
the winning tenderness of her clear, soft eyes, made 
even more beautiful by the love-light that spread over 
her countenance. Then he arose and drew aside 
the curtain from a picture in a recess. It was like 
the miniature, and yet how different — a full-length 
figure, with the calm stateliness of a queen ; but the 
expression which gave character to the face — ^liow 
lofty, how noble, how womanly it was ! It was the 
real Edith, and breathing through it the ideal that 
had been formed in the artist's soul of her firm, self- 
denying, elevated character. 

Again and again he read Edith's letter. She had 
written of her child of promise — her idol, George — 
it was a woman's eloquent outpouring of the grati- 
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tude and pride ; thus had she spoken of her sisters : 
" My gentle Mary, and Grace, (my bright star of 
beauty,) have left me for other homes — ^gone to 
hearts that may be more tenderly beloved, but can 
never, never be more true than their sister's has 
been. * * My duties, which you once censured 
me for considering as a mission, are ended ; yet, 
Walter, after these many years, do not think that I 
bind you by a vow, made in our sad hour of part- 
ing. Look upon this semblance of myself — look 
into your own heart, and then decide." 

Could the cares and the trials of so many years 
have brought stem, harsh, unwomanly lines to her 
countenance ! He unclasped the miniature, and 
saw her — ^his own Edith, serene, thoughtful, and 
with the same sweet, truthful smile as%hen first he 
knew and loved her — a face radiant with the light 
from a spirit that would be ever beautiful and 
young. 
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anthrope discovered some charm, thus to draw all 
creatures into his ark ? For the last seven days 
they have thronged around him as though he w^ere 
lord of the animal kingdom. Their very natures 
seem changed. They came like one tribe. They 
were actuated by one impulse ; yet all was peace 
among them. We saw the tiger, about to enter 
the narrow door, pause and permit the lamb to go 
in first, — and the timid fawn came close behind the 
lion, and the wolf was companioned by the hare. 
It appeared as though a common danger had 
united them in a common sympathy, and fear had 
softened their hearts like love. It was awful to see 
the mighty elephant move onward by the side of 
the immense serpent, traihng his scaly armor of 
green and gold in the glittering sunbeams. These 
were the last animals. Then came the birds ! 
What glowing of plumage! what rustling of wings ! 
They darkened the horizon — they hurried as if 
from death, — but no enemy appeared. The eagle 
was followed by the little wren, and the hawk 
stooped beneath the flutter of the nightingale. 
There was no note of music. Every song of joy 
was hushed — as though the silence of the grave 
was the emblem of that which was to reign over 
the earth when all this multitude of animals had 
entombed themselves in the ark. 

The Dove lingered. She only, of all the crea- 
tures, seemed loath to enter. Did she feel that 
with her departure, peace would vanish from the 
earth ? They saw her, those scoffers at Noah and 
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his ark — they saw the dove fly round and round, 
even till the venerable Preacher of righteousness 
and his family entered the ark, when he reached 
forth his hand and took her in. Then he raised 
his eyes towards heaven — then turned them on the 
setting sun ! — and the door was closed ! 

The sun — ^yes, the sun — does indeed look as if 
shorn of his beams. How dim the air ! Can 
that be the flood — that dark mass, now rolling up 
the horizon t It rises — it spreads — ^it has reached 
the sun — it is, it is the flood ! 

Where will the millions of yonder city find shel- 
ter, when the storm bursts I The great city, which 
stretches farther than sight can range — the gilded 
towers, showing like slender rods against the dark 
horizon, are hardly beyond the suburbs of that vast 
city where the world is congregated. That world 
is now roused in awe and astonishment They see 
the flood coming, — and those who scoffed at the 
preaching of Noah, are terrified by the signs in die 
air. 

Is that roaring and rushing noise the commotion 
of the startled city ? Or is it the sounding of the 
First Storm — the storm that is darkening the whole 
heavens 1 Oh ! the people are agitated, like the 
waves of the raging sea. They run to and fro— 
they gaze on the horizon. The awful appearance 
of the clouds, that seem like the curtain of death, 
spreading and closing around to shut out hope and 
life from the earth, has silenced the bold, and quel- 
led the spirit of the licentious blasphemer. 
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Will none flee to the Ark? Will none come 
kumbly to beg admission of the man who has been 
eo slighted, taunted and ridiculed among them ? 
There will — there must Lo, from the devoted 
city two forms are seen to escape ! They draw 
nearer — they press onward. To the Ark — to the 
Ark, before the storm bursts ! It is Zilla, the fairest 
among the fair daughters of men. She flies with 
her lover, the young and brave Hardonah. He 
feels his strength is powerless to stand before the 
terrors of the Almighty. And he and Zilla are 
fleeing towards the Ark. 

They are met by Ardon, a cold, cruel, selfish 
man, and personal foe of the preacher of right- 
eousness. How he sneers at the flight of Hardonah, 
the terrors of Zilla ! And they dread his taunts, 
and blush beneath his sarcasms, and pause as though 
to turn back, ashamed that they .should have per- 
mitted the superstition of a raving enthusiast to 
impress them for a moment with fears of a miracu- 
lous judgment. 

" The appearance of the heavens is only the 
effect of natural causes," said Ardon. 

As he spoke, the skies were rent asunder, as it 
were, by a burst of thunder that shook the earth, 
while forked and fiery serpents, that darted from 
the black clouds, struck down the bold infidel, even 
at the feet of the horror-stricken and death-doomed 
lovers ! The first storm had burst — and the Ark 
was closed. 
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" The appearance of the heavens is only the 
effect of natural causes." 

O when will man learn that nature is the instru- 
ment by which the Creator manifests his attributes 
to his creatures ! When will they learn to 

" Look through nature up to nature's God !" 

When will they learn that the study of his works 
and conformity to his word will open for them the 
Ark of the Covenant of Mercy, the only safe shelter 
from the Last Storm ! 



THE SILENT PARTING. 



BY LEWIS J. CIST. 



We sat within the trellised door, 

My arm thrown lightly round her waist, 
One soft hand lay my shoulder o'er, 

The other in my own she placed ; 
Silent we sat : Each beating heart 

Alone of sense and life gave token : 
We knew, alas ! that we must part, 

But how could parting words be spoken ? 

Silent we sat : As if to mock 

Our very speechlessness of wo, 
Ticked noisily the old hall clock. 

As swang its pendule, to and fro : 
It strikes ! — ^we count the sounds, and start — 

The spell that bound us rudely broken ; 
The hour has come when we must part. 

And yet no parting words are spoken ! 

We rose : My arm round her I flung, 
And with my lips her cold brow press'd, 
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As, speechless, to my neck she clung, 
Pillowing her head upon my breast : 

One strained embrace of heart to heart — 
One passioned kiss, Love's last, sad token — 

And thus/orever did we part, 

And yet no parting word was spoken ! 



MY CHRISTMAS AT BOCKENHEIM. 

BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 

It was Saturday. The clamors which came up 
from the street told that the " great market " had 
commenced. Looking from my seat by the win- 
dow down the crowded Market-Platz, I saw the 
country women with their innumerable baskets of 
vegetables, go through their accustomed quarrels, 
in which the stout policeman of the quarter always 
joined, and always came off from the battle of 
tongues with little advantage to himself I had a 
friendly window-acquaintance with these invincible 
dames, and they all gave a pleasant morning-nod to 
"the American." 

The good Frau Walther was already at her 
stand, with her baskets of rose-cabbage, cauliflower 
and fine-leaved salad, displayed invitingly to the 
gaze of passing housewives. She held also a wil- 
low tray of flowers on her lap ; and in the intervals 
of custom, tied many sweet, little boquets, which 
were bought quite as readily as her vegetables, — 
the care of her daughter Gretchen had made 
these grow so beautiful and fragrant; and they 
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budded and bloomed as freshly as her own joyous 
liftart. If my eyes sought oftener, that morning, the 
green baskets of Frau Walther than the wild page 
of Hoffmann's " Goldene Topf " before me, it was 
because I was waiting to see Gretchen join her 
mother, and assist in weaving her own garlands. 

How I became acquainted with Gretchen is of 
little consecjuence. Her simple, artless manner at 
once won my admiration, and she, too, soon learned 
to talk with the stranger as trustingly and familiarly 
as if he had grown up with her from childhood. 
She had j)romiscd to bring her little brother Karl to 
visit me, for the name of my country had excited 
his childish curiosity. I have an ardent love for the 
companiouvship of children, and on the morning 
mentioned, was quite impatient for his arrival, for I 
hoped, through his friendship, to secure many a 
walk to Bockenheim, and many a ramble in its 
green meadows. 

They came at last Gretchen, in her short gown 
and neat bodice, saluting me gaily, led in the sly 
Karl, a nut-brown, black-eyed boy of twelve years. 
Notwithstanding the friendly smile with which she 
greeted me, there was a slight shade of sadness in 
her manner, which I had not noticed before. This, 
however, imparted a fresh grace to her touching, 
deep-brown eyes, and the soft glow of a cheek un- 
shielded from the sun. 

" Gretchen," said I, " why do you look so serious 
this morning ? Have the flowers not bloomed so 
well as usual?" 
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** You have quick eyes, my friend," she repUed, 
>vhile a slight blush deepened the warm hue of her 
cjheek ; " but come, you must not be physician as 
^well as student. Do you not think I can be sober 
"when I choose, as well as merry V 

Seeing I was about to reply, she quickly resumed 
lier cheerful tone, as if desirous to put an end to 
the conversation : "And now I must to the market ; 
my flowers are already beginning to wither. You 
and Karl will soon be friends. Ad6 ! " 

She was gone as soon as she had finished speak- 
ing, and I addressed myself to Karl. A boy's con- 
fidence is easily won ; and in ten minutes he was 
sitting beside me, forgetting the dreaded American 
in the family friend, who was ready to enter into 
his simple thoughts and share his boyish amuse- 
ments. " Ah ! Herr," said Karl, in the most artless 
tone imaginable, while, at the same time, a sparkle 
of childish cunning lurked in his eye, "you would 
think Gretchen was serious enough, if you were to 
see her at home. She does not sing at all so mer- 
rily as she used, and sometimes she stops in the 
middle of a song and begins to weep. Then the 
father and mother chide her, but she heeds it not." 

And without waiting for me to question him, to 
which my curiosity would have tempted me, he 
continued: "It is all because Ernst has gone 
away, and comes no more to see us. For, you see, 
Ernst was so good and such a brave burschy that we 
all loved him, and he would often sing with Gretch- 
en, and teach her fine, new songs. 
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Karl had unconsciously betrayed his sister's se- 
cret; from his childish gossip I soon discovered 
why it was that she had lost her gaiety and light- 
ness of heart. When she came again at noon to 
take away the merry boy, already a fast and famil- 
iar friend, I saw more plainly on her frank, inno- 
cent countenance the traces of an unrevealed sor- 
row, and determined, if it were possible, to remove 
that shadow from her pathway. 

She came soon again, to tell me that her father 
and Karl, who could not often leave the Bocken- 
heim cottage, invited me heartily to visit them. 
So when Gretchen had sold all her wreaths of 
moss and rose-buds, and was ready to carry home 
the empty willow baskets on her head, I was in the 
market, prepared to accompany her. 

Leaving the city by the Gallen Thor, or Gate of 
the Gauls, we walked for some distance along the 
beautiful new promenade, frequented by the fash- 
ionables of the "West End'' of Frankfort, and 
then took a foot-path leading across the fields to 
Bockenheim, whose brown, turreted watch-tower 
was already visible. And now came the wished op- 
portunity of declaring to Gretchen my sympathy 
with this her first sorrow. 

" Gretchen," said I, as we threaded the winding 
path, through garden-plots, still green with the 
winter vegetables, "why are you still so serious 
and sad ? Do not shut out your feelings longer 
from me, for am I not your friend \ And if some 
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sorrow oppresses you, may it not be lightened by a 
friend's sympathy V 

A shade passed over her countenance, and I saw 
that tears were rising to her beautiful eyes. But, 
quickly assuming a tone of mock-cheerfulness, 
which could not, however, quite repress a quick 
sigh, she answered me, with almost her usual viva- 
city: 

" Do I indeed seem sad 1 Well, then, since you 
are determined to think me so, it must be on ac- 
count of the flowers. They will bloom no more so 
bright as formerly, for the winter is near. Yet I 
must cherish them through the cold days, that 
some wreaths may still be left for the coming 
Christmas time." 

" But Gretchen," I interrupted, " would you grieve 
at all for the flowers, if Ernst were not gone away?" 

What a start of surprise she gave ! And how the 
warm, eloquent blood mounted to her cheeks, deep- 
ening their sunny brown ! The bright eyes were 
hidden under their drooping lashes, and I could 
see the beating of her heart beneath the tight vel- 
vet bodice which prisoned it. "Ah ! THerr," she 
said, in a low voice, " who has told you this V 

"I know it all, my friend," I replied, taking her 
hand; "I know that you and Ernst love each other, 
and that your parents would that it were not so. 
But tell me, for this I know not, why he comes no 
more, as formerly. Believe me, Gretchen, I am 
deeply grieved that you should have this grief to 
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bear; yet I know not whether I can remove it 
But trust me in all thino^s." 

She took down the baskets from her head, and 
placing them upon a garden wall, by which we 
were passing, leaned thoughtfully against it, while 
a rich autumnal shrub, bending over her head with 
its golden leaves, finished the outlines of a picture 
which charmed me with its rural repose. 

" You have been a friend to me," she said at last, 
" and I will tell you all. You see, Ernst and I have 
known each other since we were children together, 
and as our parents lived neighbors, we, too, were 
always friends. Ernst would bring me the first 
March x-iolcts from the meadows, and go with me 
in the summer evenings to gather grass by tlie 
roadside; and then, when Christmas came, I al- 
ways knew he had a beautiful present for me ; for, 
although he said nothing, his face could not keep 
the secret. When I began to sell flowers in the 
market, the wreaths I made were prettier than 
now, for he often took care of my flowers, and 
helped me weave them. And so, now, when he 
would wed%ne, and the father forbids it, because 
he has not a single kreutzer in the world, it is hard 
to be separated from him. I could be cheerful 
still, but I fear Ernst may grow despairing, and 
leave Bockenheim forever." 

As we drew near the village, I attempted to 
cheer the timid, affectionate heart of Gretchen, 
and succeeded in recalling the smile of her lip and 
the sparkle of her eye. She pointed out her fa- 
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tJier's cottage, which stood in the outskirts, and 
80on the black-eyed Karl came running up to me 
Avith a shout of delight Seizing me by the hand, 
lie drew me immediately to the door, crying out, 
** Father, mother, here is the American !" As soon 
9ELS his boisterous greeting had subsided, Frau Wal- 
"ther, and her husband Heinrich, a friendly old hauer^ 
addressed me kindly, and offered me the welcome 
of their cottage, whenever I chose to be a guest 
The evening passed away in simple and pleasant 
converse with the humble family, and I left, prom- 
ising to repeat my visit soon. 

The autumn had gone, the days grew cheerless ; 
and bare, brown fields and leafless landscapes, 
offered little temptation to roam without the city 
walls. It wanted but a few weeks of Christmas, 
and already the gay, glittering booths of the Christ- 
mas Market were erected in the street below my 
window. Gretchen stood among them day after 
day ; her flowers were less beautiful, but I knew 
she was keeping the brightest for her own Christ- 
mas. Her face had lost much of its artless gaiety, 
yet it seemed to me even more lovely ; her first 
sorrow gave the eyes a tender, touching expression, 
which reminded me of those models of peasant 
beauty, left by the old painters, in their faces of 
the young and divine Madonna. 

And where was Ernst ? — and how had sped the 
history of their separation? To her, the future 
was still veiled in doubt and uncertainty. I had 
spoken but little with her, on this subject, except a 
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"good cheer!" now and then, which she always 
answered with a sad smile and a shake of the head. 
But I had said more, of which she knew nothing ; I 
had made use of the intimacy which a few visits to 
her parents soon created, and by speaking, first 
cautiously, with the good Frau Walther, and finally 
enlisting her sympathy, we prevailed upon father 
Heinrich to look upon the affair with a kindlier 
eye. He loved Gretchen dearly, and it was this 
love which, caring for her happiness, and ever 
mindful of the future, led him to forbid the atten- 
tions of Ernst, whose parents had kept him poor 
and uncared-for, and who could only hope through 
the slow labor of years to offer her a home secure 
from want But when Heinrich at last saw the 
change in his daughter, and felt (what the aged so 
often forget to feel) how much sorrow he had cast 
upon two young, loving souls — ^his father-heart re- 
lented, and he offered to receive Ernst as a son, 
when he should give proofs of his industry and 
energy. 

Entrusted with this mission, I sought out Ernst. 
He had partially known me, through the thought- 
less prattle of Karl, and perhaps through a stolen 
word from Gretchen ; and when I met him and 
mentioned my name, he seized my hand with 
warmth, while his eyes grew bright with thoughts 
which needed no voice to be understood. Our plan 
was soon formed. Ernst was master of no hand- 
toerk^ or mechanical art, but he had lived for some 
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years in the village of Rodelheim, and had worked 
as a gardener at the beautiful residence of the 
Brentanos, whom the name Goethe's Bettine has 
made celebrated throughout the world. Rodelheim 
lay at an hour s distance from Brockenheim. I had 
been there, and well remembered its handsome 
mansions, and the round, massive towers of the cas- 
tle of the Counts of Rodelheim. And here a sud- 
den thought struck me. An intimate friend of 
mine — a Prussian baroness, of much talent as a 
painter — was, I well knew, acquainted with the 
family of the Count Might I not, through her as- 
sistance, speak with him in favor of Ernst, and per- 
haps gain the latter employment in his service ? 

A few days sufficed to carry this plan into execu- 
tion. My friend willingly furnished me with a let- 
ter to the Count of Rodelheim, stating the object of 
my visit. Accompanied by Ernst, whom the most 
positive commands could only prevent from stealing 
to Gretchen with the glad news of the hope he had 
in store, I walked out to Rodelheim. Though I 
had not allowed myself to trust too strongly, the 
tide of good fortune for once did not ebb at the 
last point left to be reached. The Count received 
me courteously, and listened with interest to the 
simple story I had to communicate. 

" My gardens," said he, " are neither large nor 

splendid, and the old servant who now has charge 

of them is almost of himself sufficiant for my wants. 

But as he is growing infirm, I will readily contrib- 

14 
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ute to the happiness of the young man, by appoint- 
ing him an assistant ; if he is faithful and industri- 
ous, he will have no cause to regret it" 

Ernst pressed the Count's hand to his lips, and 
stammered out his overflowing gratitude. The 
latter, touched with his warmth and sincerity, gave 
him a piece of gold, bidding him enter on his 
duties on the morrow. 

Of all this, we told Gretchen nothing. Frau 
Walther, like all German women, deUghted in sur- 
prises, and she had a plan of her own to be carried 
out In two days would be Christmas, and after 
that, she said, our tongues would be loosened, and 
we might say what we pleased. But I saw that she 
had many a secret consultation with Ernst, and 
knew that something of importance was on hand. 
Great care was taken to keep the matter from 
Karl's observation, for children seem to have an 
unavoidable instinct for discovering and betraying 
secrets. Poor Gretchen ! I am afraid she saw but 
little sympathy in my countenance, for I could not 
put a mask on the joy I felt, and I dared not tell 
her the cause of it 

And now it was Christmas Eve. All over the 
gloomy old city shone the light from brilliant tapers, 
burning in the boughs of the Christmas trees. All 
care, all toil, all misery was forgotten in the joy of 
the blessed time — a joy that equally descends on 
high and low, and wretched indeed must be the 
home it does not hallow. At early dusk, the rooms 
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of my merchant-friend's family were thrown open, 
and all of us, German and Amel-ican, rushed in to 
see the beautiful fir-trees, dazzling with a hundred 
wax-tapers, and hung with the gilded nuts given us 
by the benevolent Christ-kindchen. Hidden in 
leaves and flowers, we found the presents each had 
prepared for the other, and amid friendly embraces, 
and warm, heart-felt expressions of mutual kindness, 
our festival ended. 

There were others waiting to welcome me to 
their Christmas tree, and when the tapers were 
extinguished, until the New Year's illumination, I 
hastened to Bockenheim, Never had the long, anti- 
quated village looked so cheerful and pleasant. 
The rays from kindling trees in many a cottage 
shot out into the gloom, with the glad shoutings of 
children, and the clear, chiming voices of the in- 
mates, singing some familiar Christmas song. Often 
did I see, through the thin curtains, the dear house- 
hold kiss, and fond, parental embrace, which ac- 
knowledged the humble gifts of the time, and felt 
sad, amid so much happiness, at the thought of ab- 
sence from my own beloved and distant home. 

The sight of Heinrich Walther's cottage recalled 
me from this musing. I saw with pleasure that the 
trees were not yet lighted, and hurrying to the door, 
was met by the fair Gretchen, who looked doubly 
beautiful in her gay festival costume. 

**Ah," said she, "how you have kept us waiting] 
The trees have been ready, so the mother says, a 
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full quarter of an hour, and yet she would not kin- 
dle them till you came. Now enter at once, for 
Karl is wild with impatience." 

She seemed again gay and joyous ; perhaps in 
her heart there was a presentiment of approaching 
happiness, I was cordially welcomed by all ; old 
Heinrich pressed my hand with warmth, and could 
scarcely refrain from telling me what was upon his 
mind ; only his glance rested with peculiar mean- 
ing upon Gretchen. Karl's black eyes fairly danced 
in anticipation of the wonderful show; and now 
the Frau Walther, who had the whole evening, 
though with infinite labor and trouble, kept the 
door of the adjoining chamber fast upon the myste- 
ries within, informed us the hour was at hand. She 
entered, and we could mark the gradual lighting- 
up of the tree, by the glow falling from the window 
upon a wall opposite. Finally it was finished ; a 
little bell rang, and the door was thrown open. 

Karl dashed in first, followed by father Heinrich, 
with almost youthful agility. I, anxious and exci- 
ted, hurried after the unconscious. Gretchen. A 
small fir-bough, planted upright as a tree, in a minia- 
ture garden of moss, was sparkling with its fruitage 
of wax lights, and around the table upon which it 
stood, were arrayed the Christmas presents. The 
character of these gifts soon determined for whom 
they were intended. It is the custom that something 
shall be bestowed upon all present ; but I delayed 
examining the little presents intended for me, until 
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I had watched the surprise of the family, and heard 
their touching exclamations of gratitudes and affec- 
tion. As Gretchen removed a light cloth thrown 
over her heap of presents, her eye was caught by a 
folded package. She opened it with trembling 
haste, when out fell a beautiful silk dress, with 
these words, on a slip of paper : " Gretchen, from 
the Count of Rodelheim." Never shall I forget her 
look of utter astonishment. "In Heaven's name, 
mother, what is this V she exclaimed. But Frau 
Walther only smiled, and pointed to a little box 
which stood beside it Within w^as a chaste gold 
ring. Gretchen turned pale, but her mother said, 
in reply to her bewildered look, " read it, and thou 
wilt know the giver !" And true enough, engraven 
around it were these words : " Ernst^ to his bride /" 

A bright gleam of bliss darted into Gretchen's 
soul, but between her painful bewilderment and the 
excitement of a sudden, thrilling hope, she burst 
into tears. Karl stopped in the midst of his noisy 
rejoicing, and looked at her with wonder ; I would 
have spoken, but a gesture from Frau Walther kept 
me silent. 

" My child," said she, " dost thou weep to receive 
such beautiful presents I Come, do not spoil our 
Christmas rejoicing, for thy father and I have yet a 
gift to present !" So saying, she drew aside a cur- 
tain which we had not noticed, in a shadowy corner 
of the room, and led forth Ernst ! Heinrich seized 
the other hand of the happy youth, and brought 
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him before Gretchen. "Heaven bless you, dear 
children !" said the aged couple, trying to keep 
back their tears of happiness. 

Gretchen, pale, trembling, and almost fainting, 
sank into the arms of Ernst, who, with a voice that 
sometimes faltered, told her his good fortune. She 
wept and laughed by turns, and her face grew ra- 
diant with joy, as the reality became clear. The 
Christmas embrace went round ; Ernst clasped me 
in his strong, manly arms, and Gretchen's sweet kiss 
made me for the moment envy him his gentle bride. 
When I left that happy cottage for my lonely 
walk back to Frankfort, Gretchen whispered, as 1 
pressed her hand : " I must now cherish my flow- 
ers more carefully than ever, for when spring 
comes, we shall want them for the marriage ! " 



LIZETTE. 



BY B. L. WILTON. 



LiZETTE, when first thine earnest eye 

In brightness on me shone, 
And madly gazing, first I felt 

That thee I loved alone, 
'Twas when full many a merry eye 

Sent forth its radiant glance, 
And fairy forms went tripping by 

In mazes of the dance. 

It was a fair and happy scene ; 

For thither 'mid the throng 
Came Beauty bright and jocund Youth, 

And Love, too, came along. 
No trace might be of sorrow then, 

When hearts were beating high, 
And none of all that joyous train 

Was happier than I. 

The light that fell from many lamps. 

And lit those faces o'er. 
Was not more bright than seemed the spell 

Of love each glad heart wore; 
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You ne'er might deem that grief or pain 
Could shed its chilling bUght 

On brows that on that bright eve wore 
Such sweet, unclouded light 

Such was the glorious hour when first 

Thou met'st my wandering gaze ; 
When I did light Love's glittering torch 

At Beauty's radiant blaze ! 
It was an hour that well might wake 

Sweet passion's witching thrill, 
And its wild symphony my heart 

Keeps ringing strangely still. 

Since then full many griefs have dimmed 

The moments as they passed, 
Like shadows that float darkly on 

When the sun is overcast ; 
For though in joy my love began. 

When mirth and song were high, 
It hath not all been holiday 

Since then the hours went by. 

But yet I do not love thee less 

That wayward Fate may frown, 
And hide her smiles which on my heart 

Sent once their sunshine down. 
For love is not a flower that blooms 

Alone 'neath genial skies ; 
But bravely still it lives and grows. 

Though wintry storms arise. 
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I grieve alone that, with the lights 

That faded from the sky, 
There should be hours that hid from me 

The sunshine of thine eye ; 
And when I would have come and breathed 

Away to thee my heart, 
I could not — for a fate unblest 

Still held our lots apart. 

For this alone I grieve : my hopes 

That stretched so wide and bright, 
Might else have sunk in darkness all, 

Nor I have marked the night : 
For were thy presence with me thus, 

And thy sweet smiles unfurled, 
My fancy yet could fill the waste. 

And make a braver world ! 

I know some hours there be when I 

Thy sunny face may view — 
Fate's fetters flung aside the while — 

Yet brief are they — and few ! 
I may not often gaze upon 

Thine eye of summer s blue : 
I wear thy soft and silken ties, 

But wear Fate s fetters, too. 

Yet still ni think thy gentle heart 
Oft heaves, when thoughts of me 

Come like the midnight moon on high 
That heaves the slumbering sea. 
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Thou'lt view again the fairy scene 
Where first, dear one, we met. 

And sweetly dream of one whose face 
Thy heart will not forget 

And I will dream of one I deem 

The gentlest and the best 
That ever oped to traitor Love 

The portals of her breast ; 
And, thinking of that hour when first 

We met in scenes of mirth, 
FU link thy memory with all 

That's fair and bright on earth. 

And sometimes, too, (when Fate doth sleep) 

'Mid shadowy evening's beams, 
FU steal to view the face that keeps 

Its vigil in my dreams ; 
And I will mark thy looks of love, 

And hear thy words' sweet chime 
Fall clear, as liquid notes of birds 

In happy summer time. 

And then I'll dream — nor Fate shall witch 

The bright hope from mine eye — 
Of hours of love and happiness 

Within yon forward sky. 
When over life the smiles of heaven 

Shall yet in brightness burst, 
And all shall pass as radiantly 

As when I met thee first 



DISCOVERIES AND ADVENTURES OF 
THE NORTHMEN, IN AMERICA. 



BT REV. J. D. BALDWIN. 

All readers have, from time to time, seen state- 
ments respecting discoveries in America, by the 
Northmen. It is generally known, I suppose, that 
there are authentic manuscript records of Norse 
voyages to this continent, — that these records were 
written by the Northmen themselves, in the old 
Norse tongue, long before the art of printing was 
known, — that these manuscripts were preserved in 
Iceland — and that they were first published at 
Copenhagen in 1837, with a Danish and Latin 
translation, by the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
quarians. 

Yet most readers, I presume, have never read 
or heard the whole story of these voyages. An 
account of them, largely interwoven with a minute 
argument for the Northmen as the first discoverers 
of America, was pubHshed in London, a few years 
ago ; and this, so far as I know, is the most parti- 
cular account of them, that has appeared in Eng- 
lish. I allude to the " Northmen in America," by 
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Joshua Toulmln Smith, of w^hich I have made con- 
siderable use, in preparing the following sketch. 

An account of these Norse voyages must, neces- 
sarily, be preceded by some account of Iceland. 
Look on a map and carefully consider the position 
of Iceland, and you will see, at once, that it must 
not be classed as an European island. It belongs to 
North America, as naturally as Great Britain be- 
longs to Europe. It was, in fact, unknown to Eu- 
ropeans until the ninth century, when it was dis- 
covered, in the year 861, by Nadodd, a Norse ro- 
ver, or sea trader. There is some reason to be- 
lieve the Irish had, previously, sailed to this island ; 
but if so, they did not make it known to Europe. 
In 875 it was settled by a colony of Norwegians, 
under a chief named Ingolf He was soon follow- 
ed by many of the most intelligent, wealthy, enter- 
prising and honorable of his countrymen. 

Thus Iceland, away there in the Northern Ocean, 
became a place of great interest. In the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, no people in Eu- 
rope, (unless the Moors of Spain be excepted,) 
were equal to the Icelanders, in mental culture and 
accomplishment They were far superior to their 
countrymen in Norway. Among other things, we 
are indebted to them for the existing records of 
the Scandinavian Mythology. In whatever related 
to navigation and the disposition for maritime ad- 
venture, the people of Iceland had no equals. It 
is said, by those acquainted with them, that at the 
present day the Icelanders are much given to lite- 
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rary occupations. In their social meetings, repeat- 
ing poetry, and reading sagas or histories, make a 
chief part of the entertainnjent It is said they 
have the best translation of Milton's Paradise Lost 
that exists in any language. There are very few 
of the people who cannot read and write ; and the 
ecclesiastical code of the country allows the clergy 
to prevent any marriage where the female is unable 
to read. 

Now when we consider how near Iceland is to 
America, it should not surprise us to hear that Ice- 
landic na\igators found the American continent. 
We should, on the contrary, be astonished to hear 
that such men sailed in that part of the Atlantic, for 
centuries, without finding it Their manuscript re- 
cords tell us they did find this continent. They 
first discovered Greenland in the year 982, a hun- 
dred and twenty years after the discovery of Ice- 
land ; — and it appears they afterwards, in the 
course of many voyages, explored the coast of 
America much farther south, probably as far south 
as Brazil. 

The accounts of some of the first of these voy- 
agers, were carefully written and preserved. There 
are two principal records. One is entitled "An 

ACCOUNT OF EiREK THE ReD, AND OF GREENLAND." 

This appears to have been written in Greenland, 
where Eirek settled, and where the Northmen had 
a flourishing colony, consisting of 280 settlements. 
The other record is an "Account of Thorfinn 
Karlsefni." This was written in Iceland, by a 
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bishop, one of Thorfinn's immediate descendants. 
The first of these exploring voyages was that un- 
dertaken by Eirek, during which he visited Green' 
land, and made arrangements to settle there. This 
occurred in 982. The Norse record speaks a^ 
follows : — 

" There was a man of a noble family, whose name? 
was Thorvald. Thorvald, and his son Eirek, sur- 
named the Red, were obliged to flee from Jadar, 
(in the south-toest part of Nonoat/j) because, in some 
feud that arose, they committed a homicide. They 
went to Iceland, which at that time was thoroughly 
colonized." 

Soon after their arrival in Iceland, Thorvald died. 
His adventurous, restless, turbulent spirit was inher- 
ited fully by his son Eirek. The record tells of 
another feud that arose in Iceland. Eirek, it ap- 
pears, was unjustly treated by some of his neighbors, 
and in course of the quarrel he committed another 
homicide. 

** Having been condemned by the court," says 
the narrative, " he prepared a vessel to leave the 
island. When every thing was ready, those who 
had been Eirek's partizans in the quarrel, accompa- 
nied him some distance. Eirek then told them he 
was determined to quit Iceland and settle eome- 
where else. He said he was now going to search 
for the islands Gunnbiorn had seen, when driven by 
a storm into the western ocean, and promised to re- 
visit them if he found the land. He sailed from 
Snaefellsjokul, on the west side of Iceland, steering 
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boldly to the west. At length he found land, and 
called the place Midjokul. From this place he 
coasted along the shore, in a southerly direction, to 
see if the land was habitable. He spent the winter 
at a place which he named Eirek's island." 

The next spring he went farther south, and enter- 
ed an inlet which he called Eireksfiord. Here he 
determined to fix his residence. That summer he 
spent exploring the western part of the country, 
giving names to various places. He passed the 
next winter in this land ; but the third summer 
he went back to Iceland. The land he had discov- 
ered " he called Greenland, saying to his confiden- 
tial friends, a name so inviting would induce men 
to emigrate thither." He remained in Iceland until 
the next summer, when he returned to Greenland, 
to reside there permanently. " This happened," 
says the narrative, " fifteen winters before the 
Christian religion was introduced into Iceland." 
Now the Christian religion was introduced into Ice- 
land in the year 1000. Therefore Eirek's emigra- 
tion to Greenland took place in the year 985. 

Eirek's discovery appears to have wakened a 
very great enthusiasm among the Icelanders. On 
his return to Greenland, he was accompanied by 
"twenty-five ships." Among those that arrived 
there with him, was the ship of a man of rank, 
named Heriulf, a kinsman of Ingolf, the first settler 
in Iceland. 

This Heriulf had a son, Biarni, who is described 
as " a youth of great promise." It is said he loved 
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to travel, and "was very successful in obtaining 
both fortune and honor." When Heriulf and his 
family set sail with Eirek to settle in Greenland, 
Biarni was absent on a voyage to Norway. Re- 
turning, he arrived in Iceland soon after his fathers 
departure. On finding that his father had gone to 
Greenland, he was somewhat troubled. He finally 
resolved to follow hiin, though neither he or any of 
his companions had ever seen Greenland, or sailed 
on the " Greenland Ocean." Accordingly, having 
arranged his business and refitted the ship, they set 
sail, and, considering what the science of navigation 
and character of sea voyages were at that time, 
they made one of the most remarkable and fearful 
voyages of which we have any account. 

On leaving Iceland, they sailed three days with a 
fair wind. Then arose a storm of north-easterly 
winds, accompanied by very cloudy, thick w^eather. 
For many days the storm drove them before it, they 
knew not whither. At length the weather cleared 
up, and they were once more able to see the sky. 
They then sailed another day and saw land. This 
land was different from any they had previously 
known, for it " was not mountainous." In reply to 
the anxious inquiries of the sailors, Biarni said this 
could not be Greenland. They put the ship about, 
and sailed two days more in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. They saw land again, which was low and 
level. Biarni thought this could not be Greenland, 
and would not permit his men to go ashore. They 
sailed three days more and came to land that was 
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" mountainous and covered with ice." Here they 
coasted along the shore till they found it was an 
island. Then they put the ship about again. The 
wind was fair, but very strong, and after sailing four 
days they saw land again. Biarni thought this was 
Greenland, and so it proved. He found he was on 
the southern coast of Greenland, in the immediate 
vicinity of the new settlement 

In this voyage, the storm drove Biami's vessel far 
to the southward. It seems plainly enough that 
the first land he saw after the wind changed, was 
either Nantucket or Cape Cod — probably the latter. 
The next was Nova Scotia, around Cape Sable ; 
and the island around which they coasted was 
Newfoundland. This voyage of Biarni occurred 
507 years before the first voyage of Columbus. 

His report of his adventures and discoveries exci- 
ted great interest But the settlers in Greenland 
were too busy establishing their new settlement to 
undertake voyages in that direction at present It 
seems no successful endeavor to explore the lands 
he had seen was undertaken until nearly fifteen 
years afterwards. Then they were visited by Leif, 
a son of Eirek the Red. Leif was excited to un- 
dertake this exploring voyage in the year 999^ 
while on a visit to Norway. After his return from 
Norway to Greenland, " he had an interview with 
Biarni, the son of Heriulf, and bought his ship, 
which he fitted out and manned with thirty-five 
men." All being ready, they set sail. The first 

land they came to was that last seen by Biarni be- 
15 
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fore he found Greenland. They examined, found it 
frozen and barren, and called it Heliula?id, (the land 
of broad stones.) They sailed on, and came to an- 
other land. This land was low and level, and cov- 
ered with wood. Leif called it Markland, (land of 
woods.) They now put to sea with a north-east 
wind, and after two days, once morQ came in sight 
of land. They touched at an island which lay op- 
posite the north-east part of the main land." 
"Leaving this island, they sailed through a bay 
between this island and a cape running north-east, 
and directing their course westward, they sailed 
past the cape." They had now reached Cape Cod 
and Buzzard's bay. They wished to land, and 
therefore "passed up a river into a lake," which 
evidently was what is now called Mount Hope bay. 
They landed, built rude dwelUngs, and prepared to 
pass the winter there. Leif and his people were 
much pleased with the goodness of the soil and mild- 
ness of the climate, which does not surprise us, 
when we consider the frozen regions from which 
they came. They explored extensively, found 
grapes, and called the place Vineland, with as good 
reason for doing so as we have for calling a certain 
island in that vicinity Martha's Vineyard. The 
next spring they loaded their vessel with timber and 
returned to Greenland. Leif inherited his fathers 
authority in Greenland, and was called Leif the 
Lucky. 

The next exploring voyage in that direction was 
undertaken the following spring by Leif 's brother, 
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Thorvald, who sailed with one vessel and thirty 
men. They passed the first winter in Vineland. 
The next summer they spent coasting and explo- 
ring along to the westward and southward. They 
appear to have sailed as far south as the coast of 
the Carolinas. In the fall they returned to Vine- 
land, where they passed another winter. The sec- 
ond summer they coasted round Cape Cod, toward 
Boston harbor, and getting aground on Cape Cod, 
they called it Kialarness, (Keel Cape.) In narra- 
ting their adventures on this expedition round Cape 
Cod, the Northmen give the first account of their 
meeting \w\x\\ the natives, whom they called Skrael- 
ings. Says the narrative, " They perceived on the 
sandy shore of a bay, three small elevations. On 
going to them, they found three small boats, made 
of skins, and under each boat, three men. They 
seized all the men but one, who was vso nimble as to 
esca[)e with his canoe." The next sentence shows 
the spirit with which they met the natives. " They 
killed all those tvho?n they had tahcnr Yes, they 
killed them all, as they would have killed so many 
wild beasts, or ugly serpents ; for these Northmen 
were fierce men, full of war ; and that was the age 
of " natural enemies," when the great doctrine of 
human brotherhood had not begun to prevail among 
the masses of men, even a^ a dream. 

A retribution soon followed. Their vessel was 
presently attacked by a swarm of natives in boats. 
In the skirmish Thorvald was dreadfully wounded. 
He died, and was buried on a neighboring promon- 
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tory. His companions, after passing a third winter 
in Vineland, returned to Greenland, having been ab- 
sent three years. This voyage was a brave under- 
taking, bravely executed. It was full of interest- 
ing adventures ; and, on reading the narrative, we 
long for that more ample account of the voyage 
which would have been given had Thorvald him- 
self lived to return. 

The "Account of Eirek the Red, and Greenland," 
tells of an expedition planned by Eirek's youngest 
son, Thorstein, which Thorstein's death prevented. 
It tells also of a voyage made to Vineland by Eirek's 
daughter, Freydis, with her husband and his two 
brothers. Freydis was a cruel, hard-hearted, en- 
terprising woman, "mindful only of gain." The 
account says her husband, Thorvald, was " weak- 
minded," and that she married because he was rich. 
During the voyage she contrived to destroy her 
husband's brothers and seize their ship, for which 
evil deed she was, on her return, made to feel her 
brother Leif 's anger. 

The "Account of Eirek" speaks of a voyage 
northward, up Baffin's bay, and through what is 
now called Wellington's channel. There is also a 
romantic account of Thorstein s wife, Gudrid, an 
exceedingly beautiful and noble-minded woman, 
from whom many distinguished characters, some of 
them now living, are lineally descended. Among 
other things, the narrative tells minutely how, 
after Thorstein's death, she was courted and mar- 
ried by Thorfinn Karlsefne, a man of distinguish- 
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ed character and rank, who came from Iceland 
with ships, and was entertained by Leif. 

Thorfinn came to Greenland in the year 1006, 
and having married Gudrid, Thorstein s widow, she 
induced him to undertake a voyage to Vineland. 
They sailed with three ships and one hundred and 
sixty men, and took with them live stock and all 
other things necessary to the establishment of a 
colony there. After touching at Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, they came to Vineland. Passing 
up Buzzard's bay, they disembarked their cattle 
and prepared to remain. Here they all spent the 
winter, and while here, Gudrid, Thorfinn's wife, 
gave birth to a son, who lived and grew to man- 
hood, and among whose lineal descendants, we are 
told, is Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor. 

The winter was very severe; their provisions 
began to fail, and they were threatened with famine. 
The failure of provisions occasioned many anxieties 
and some adventures. One of the company, a 
fierce, resolute man, bewailed their apostacy from 
the old religion, and declared that, to find relief, 
they must return to the worship of Thor. But 
they contrived to obtain a supply of provisions with- 
out trying his experiment. He afterwards left the 
company, with a few companions, to pursue an ex- 
pedition of his own, and was killed by the natives. 

The next spring Thorfinn and his company ex- 
plored along the coast to the south and west They 
finally went to the bay where Leif passed the win- 
ter, and called it Hop. It is rather significant that 
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when the Enfflish came to this continent the Indians 
called the bay Haup, vi^hich name the English 
adopted, calling it Hope. 

Thorfinn's company landed at Hop and erected 
dwellings, some near the bay and some at a distance 
from it. Here they all spent the second wnnter. 
During the next season they saw many natives, and 
had considerable intercourse with them. This in- 
tercourse finally led to hostile feelings. The natives 
attacked them in great numbers, and after a fierce 
battle were signally defeated. Eirck's daughter, 
Freydis, was with the company ; and, although in 
that condition which does not exactly qualify a wo- 
man for such combats, yet, it is said, she fought 
desperately, and in the course of the battle greatly 
distinguished herself. 

Mr. Smith produces what seems to be a very 
striking confirmation of this part of the old Norse 
record. He says, in 1787, Michael Lort, vice-pre- 
sident of the London Antiquarian Society, publish- 
ed a work in which he quotes the following passage, 
which is an extract of a letter from New England, 
dated more than half a century earlier. " There 
was a tradition current with the oldest Indians, in 
these parts, that there came a wooden house, and 
men of another country in it, swimming up the As- 
soonet, as this (Taunton river) was then called, 
who fought the Indians with mighty success," etc. 

Thorfinn afterwards explored the coast north- 
ward. He spent a third winter in Vineland, and 
then, with part of the company, returned to Green- 
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land. He finally went home to Iceland, and there 
remained during the rest of his life. 

There was now a colony in Vineland, and voy- 
ages to that region became frequent. Many voy- 
ages thither are intimated, although there is no com- 
plete narrative of any other. In the " Account of 
Eirek the Red," it is said "Expeditions to Vineland 
now became very frequent matters of consideration, 
for these expeditions were commonly considered 
both lucrative and honorable." 

The following statement appears in Wheaton's 
History of the Northmen : " A part of Thorfinn s 
company remained in Vineland, and were after- 
wards joined by two Icelandic chieftains. * * * 
In the year 1059, it is said, an Irish or Saxon priest, 
named Jon or John, who had spent some time in 
Iceland, went to preach to the colonists in Vineland, 
where he was murdered by the heathen." The 
following is from the introduction to Henderson's 
Iceland. "A colonv of Norwegians settled in Vine- 
land, and continued to trade with the natives for 
nearly two centuries." In the annals of Iceland we 
read as follows : "In the year 1121, Eirek, bishop of 
Greenland, made a voyage to Vineland." 

Such are the leading particulars of the evidence 
which appears to make it certain that the Northmen 
had a little colony in New England nearly six hun- 
dred years before the English settled here. Their 
colony was, probably, a kind of trading settlement, 
directly connected with Greenland. All persons, I 
suppose, are familiar with accounts of the traces of 
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the Northmen which still remain here, — ^such as the 
old Norse tower at Newport, the inscription on 
Dighton rock, and the skeleton in armor, dug from 
the earth at Fall River, which sufficiently shows, 
that at least one old Northman was buried near 
the place where it is supposed their colony existed. 
The Norse records speak also of a region south 
of Vineland, to which voyages were made. It is 
called Huitramannaland. Indeed, two great regions 
south of Vineland are referred to, one of which 
may be the northern part of Brazil, where, at Ba- 
hia, it is said. Runic remains have been discovered. 
Among other particulars, there is a romantic ac- 
count of one Biorn Asbrandson, a noble Icelander, 
who, being crossed in his matrimonial wishes, finally 
went away toward Vineland. It is supposed his 
vessel was driven, by storms, to the southern part of 
North America, where he left it. Nothing was 
heard of him afterwards until some of the crew of 
a vessel that was on a voyage to Huitramannaland, 
were taken prisoners by the natives. Biorn had 
joined the natives and become a chief among them. 
Among the prisoners was one of his old acquain- 
tances, who recognized him. Biorn, who found 
means to release the prisoners, spoke freely of old 
times, but would not leave his savage friends. Cer- 
tain traditions of the Indians who inhabited that 
region, encourage the supposition that more than 
one of these adventurers settled among them. It 
appears, also, that voyages to this southern region 
were made by the Irish and Welsh, who at that 
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time were the most skilful and successful rivals of 
the Northmen in the business of navigation. 

The traces of the Northmen in Greenland are 
abundant The ruins of their buildings are to be 
seen there ; and these buildings were of stone, put 
together precisely like the old tower at Newport. 
Near the bay of Igalito, in Greenland, are the re- 
mains of a Norse church. When first seen, after 
Columbus opened the way to this continent, the 
roof was gone, but the walls were entire, even to 
the gables. It was one story high, and built of 
stone. There was one large, arched window in 
each end, rising far into the gable, and four windows 
in each side. The interior seems to have had no- 
thing over head but the roof. In the front side 
there was a door near each corner of the building. 

The geographical notions of the Northmen were 
not only better than those generally entertained at 
the time of their discoveries, but also better than 
any that prevailed for centuries afterwards; yet 
their notions were rude enough. They supposed 
Greenland and Vineland were connected with Eu- 
rope by uninhabitable lands in the frozen regions of 
the extreme north. They also believed that Africa 
extended round far to the west, so far as to be con- 
nected with Huitramannaland. 

How little we know of what has been in the past 
ages, notwithstanding all our volumes of history ! 
and how much of what we know is partial ! We 
listen attentively to whatever gets a wide and bril- 
liant publication, and either fail to hear, or doubt. 
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every thing else. If these Norse adventurers had 
sailed from such a country as Spain or England 
was in the time of Columbus, their settlements 
would not have failed through lack of men and 
means to extend and support them ; and the story 
of their discoveries would have had such a publica- 
tion as would have fixed it securely in history. But 
the little community in Iceland was nothing like a 
rich and powerful nation. Instead of being in 
direct communication with those great movements 
of human life in Europe, which are recorded in 
what we read as history, it was far off in the 
Northern ocean, and, out of Norway, almost entirely 
unknown in Europe. Afterwards, when the mari- 
ners compass had come to the aid of navigators, 
the splendor of Columbus' voyages, from Spain, 
filled Europe, and so dazzled all eyes that even to 
this day men with the Icelandic records before 
them, find it exceedingly difficult to see the claims 
of the Northmen. 



THOU ART GONE FROM ME FOREVER, 



BT MRS. BALMANNO. 



Thou art gone from me forever, 
All thy smiles and gladness o'er, 
Like a flower the tempests sever. 
Like sweet music heard no more. 

As a star of heaven's bestowing, 
In my bosom for a bride, — 
As a sunbeam warm and glowing. 
O'er life's path to cheer and guide. 

So I loved thee, fondly dreaming 

Future years had joy in store ; 

Where are now those hopes bright beaming ! 

In the grave ! to charm no more. 

There the gentle winds are breathing 
With a soft and solemn sound. 
And the cypress boughs are wreathing 
Garlands o'er its grassy mound. 

Fare thee well ! — ^the light hath faded 
From this lonely breast of mine. 
Evermore its brightness shaded. 
Till again 'tist blent with thine. 



BALBOA. 

BT THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 

From San Domingo's crowded wharf 

Fernandez' vessel bore, 
To seek in unknown lands afar, 

The Indian s golden ore. 

And hid among the freighted casks, 
Where none might see or know. 

Was one of Spain's inunortal men 
Three hundred years ago ! 

But when the fading town and land 
Had dropt below the sea, 

He met the captain face to face, 
And not a fear had he. 

** What villain thou ?" Fernandez cried, 
*' And wherefore serve us so V* 

" To be thy follower," he replied 
Three hundred years ago. 

He wore a manly form and face, 
A courage firm and bold ! 
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His words fell on his comrades' hearts 
Like precious drops of gold ! 

They saw not his ambitious soul ; 

He spake it not ; for, lo ! 
He stood amid the common ranks 

Three hundred years ago ! 

But when Fernandez' vessel lay 

At goldeu Darien, 
A nwirmur, born of discontent. 

Grew loud among his men. 

And with the word there came the act — 

And with the sudden blow 
They raised Balboa from the ranks 

Three hundred years ago ! 

And while he took command beneath 

The banner of his lord, 
A mighty purpose grasped his soul, 

As he had grasped the sword ! 

He saw the mountain's far blue height, 

Whence golden waters flow. 
Then with his men he scaled the crags 

Three hundred years ago. 

He led them up through tangled brakes, 
The rivulet's sliding bed, 
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And through the storm of poisoned darts 
From many ambush shed. 

He gained the turret crag — alone — 

And wept ! to see below 
An ocean boundless and unknown 

Three hundred years ago ! 

And while he raised upon that height 

The banner of his lord, 
The mighty purpose grasped him still, 

As still he grasped the sword ! 

Then down he rushed with all his men, 

As headlong rivers flow, 
And plunged knee-deep into the sea 

Three hundred years ago ! 

And while he held above his head 
The conquering flag of Spain, 

He waved his gleaming sword and smote 
The waters of the main. 

For Rome ! for Leon ! and Castile ! 

Thrice gave the cleaving blow ; 
And thus Balboa claimed the sea 

Three hundred years ago ! 



WALTER GAY. 



BY GEO. P. MORRIS. 



To know a man well, it is said, Walter Gay, 
On ship-board with him you should be : 

If this maxim 's true, then well I know you, 
For we sailed together the sea, Walter Gay, 
For we sailed tofjether the sea. 
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I now watch the star from the strand, Walter Gay, 

As oft from the surge I did then ; 
Like that, all alone, you sparkled and shone, 

The clear northern star among men, Walter Gay, 
The clear northern star amonfj men. 
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May your future course, like the past, Walter Gay, 
From wreck and misfortune be free ; 

Your sorrow and care fade into the air, 

Or vanish like foam on the sea, Walter Gay, 
Or vanish like foam on the sea. 

The friendship that's form'd on the w'ave, Walter Gay, 

Is deeper than phnnmet may sound ; 
That cannot decay though we lose our way, 

And Death runs the vessel aground, Walter Gay, 
And Death runs the vessel aground. 
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When life's voyage ends, may your bark, Walter Gay, 
Spread sails like the wings of a dove ; 

And, when lulls the wind, safe anchorage find 
Within the good harbor above, Walter Gay, 
Within the good harbor above. 



KIANA. 



A LfOEND 07 HAWAII, OITE 07 THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, — TWO HUNDRED AND 
FITTT TSABS SINCE. 



BY JAMES J. JARVES, 
Aathor of "History of the Sandwich Itlandt,** etc. 



CHAPTER I. 

The scenery of many portions of the islands of 
Polynesia is so peculiar, so completely local, if I 
may use the expression, and yet so picturesquely 
beautiful, that even the limner's skill frequently fails 
in giving a correct representation of its beauties ; 
and unless the reader has seen some spot which 
imagination might realize as the prototype of the 
one in question, I should despair of depicting even 
a faint resemblance to the original. Indeed, de- 
scription can do it but faint justice. Still, as I have 
a tale to relate, and my " dramatis personae" a place 
of residence, which remains but little altered to this 
day, I shall endeavor to describe its chief features 
before presenting the actors in the scene to my 
readers. 

Could the voyager have looked in upon a certain 

bay on the north side of the island of Hawaii, the 

largest of the Sandwich islands, some two hundred 

and twenty-five years since, he would have beheld 
16 
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not only a prospect which would have charmed 
him, but a spectacle of happiness equally gratifying. 
In the far backi ground, and bounding the horizon, 
rose two lofty mountains, seemingly near each other, 
though a plain of twenty miles intervened. The 
summit and flanks of one were covered with snow, 
on which the sun shone with a dazzling brilliancy, 
reflecting many varied hues upon the dense masses 
of clouds beneath ; strongly contrasting with this, a 
huge dark cloud, columnar at its base, but spreading 
at its top like the crown of a water-spout, hung 
gloomily over the other. At night its appearance 
was lurid, at times brilliant, as occasional jets of fire 
were thrown up from the volcano beneath, which 
was of extraordinary magnitude. The blood-red 
lava might be seen through crevices in its sides, glar- 
ing like the eyes of a basilisk. The bases of these 
mountains were covered with thick belts of forests, 
as far as the eye could reach. 

The bay was open to the north, and extended 
some miles inland, confined on one side by a craggy, 
precipitous coast, while on the other was a low, 
well-wooded point. The surf rolled heavily on a 
fine sand beach at its southern extremity. Here 
a large number of fishermen were assembled, drag- 
ging a seine over a coral shoal, while one of their 
number recited a song, in the chorus of which all 
heartily joined. The water was alive with canoes, 
the occupants busily engaged in fishing. 

The shore was verdant in the extreme ; groves 
*of lofty cocoanut and bread-fruit trees, interspersed 
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with the spiral pandanas, dark green hou, and 
graceful kukui, (cardie rent) dotted the landscape ; 
while flowers and shrubs even invaded the sea. 

Groups of thatched houses were every where ob- 
servable, surrounded by little cultivated patches, in 
which the natives were at their toil, — bespeaking a 
more than usual attention to agriculture. The 
miry beds of the " kalo" (which, by the way, is a 
much better substitute for bread than the bread- 
fruit) bordered the water courses, their lily-like 
leaves drooping gracefully over the ponds, where 
myriads of mullet were glancing their silvery backs 
in the bright sunlight Not far off, the glossy curve 
of a cataract could be seen as it glided over some 
basaltic rocks into a deep and sunless basin beneath, 
formed by an extinct crater, now overgrown with 
vegetation. A rainbow arched the spray as it rose 
from the falling waters, which continued tumbling 
and foaming amid the rapids beneath, until it 
emerged near the beach in a deep and limpid 
stream. A group of urchins was frolicking on its 
banks, shouting in their glee, as they tumbled each 
other into its waters ; while near by was a party 
of maidens, with garlands of flowers or feathers 
wound tastefully around their heads, bracelets of 
bone or shell on their arms, dancing to the music of 
a rude drum. But what at once would have attrac- 
tion, was the fair complexion and beauty of two of 
the latter, and the light skin of one of the boys, a 
little fellow with scarce years enough to run alone. 
A deference, too, was shown them by their com- 
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panions, which evidently was the result of mental 
and physical superiority as well as rank. 

Soon, wearied with their sports, they made a sig- 
nal to three stout men who were waiting their 'move 
ment, and who immediately came forward and 
kneeling down, the young chiefs leaped upon their 
shoulders and were carried to a cluster of houses of 
far better appearance than their neighbors, and 
situated in the centre of the town. A neat hedge 
enclosed the whole establishment, which consisted 
of separate buildings for eating and sleeping, beside 
those intended for rooms of audience. The great- 
est skill of the natives had been exercised on their 
interior. The posts and rafters were of a red- 
veined wood, highly polished, the sticks of the finest 
and whitest bamboo, and the thatch and sinnet laid 
on with the most perfect regularity, the latter being 
twisted into many fanciful shapes. Mats of the 
finest texture, ornamented with neat figures of 
different colored grasses, lay in piles about the 
apartment, for the indulgence of lounging, for 
which all tropical nations seem to have a decided 
"penchant." Beside these, there were several 
seats or stools, made of that most beautiful of cabi- 
net woods, the " Koa." But what, at that period, 
would have struck any one with astonishment, was 
a two-edged sword and dagger of European manu- 
facture, which hung at one end of the room, be- 
neath a small golden crucifix. 

Let us enter one of the other buildings, and the 
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mystery will soon be explained. The children 
have preceded us, and they are now fondling upon 
two individuals, whom, as they have an important 
part to play in my tale, I must describe. The tall 
chief was in the prime of life, of herculean form 
and strength, and with a mild, thoughtful physiog- 
nomy, apparently sluggish ; but when roused, of a 
very active and determined nature. His complex- 
ion was a dark olive, with somewhat small, piercing 
eyes, surmounted by a high forehead, narrowing at 
the top. His nostrils and cheek bones had the 
usual expansion common to the Malay race, but all 
in such good proportions as to produce a well-look- 
ing face. The other was a man of smaller stature, 
with well-knit limbs, dark eyes, expanding brow, 
regular features, and one whom we should at once, 
without noticing his white skin, pronounce an Euro- 
pean. Two women were lying on the mats beside 
them. One, — as fair a specimen of Polynesian 
beauty as savage ever gazed upon, — she had not 
long blossomed into womanhood. Her hair was 
gracefully parted in front, and clustered luxuriantly 
about her shoulders, reaching almost to her feet ; 
on her neck she wore a wreath of yellow flowers, 
beautifully wrought, and a piece of gaudily-colored 
native cloth was carelessly thrown around her. 
Her laughing, winning eyes, told more of love and 
merriment than intellect. 

She was, indeed, a fair creature to gaze upon ; 
and one could detect, despite her olive skin, the 
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coursiDg of the blood as it mantled in her cheek, in 
the warmth with which she greeted the boy — ^for he 
was hers — and the white man called her wife. 

The dark hair and darker eyes, arched eye- 
brows, and symmetry of features, with transparency 
of complexion, of her companion, told of Castilian 
blood; and no second look was needed to prove 
her relationship to the European above mentioned. 
Among the fair of her own native land she would 
not have attracted particular attention ; but here, in 
comparison with the rude race among which fate 
had placed her, she seemed a habitant for a fairer 
world. Beautiful we could not call her ; still she 
was lovely to gaze upon, and like the remembrance 
of some exquisite strain of music which is ever 
with us, he who saw her once saw her always. 

Her countenance was expressive of melancholy, 
though the sight of the girl brought a smile to her 
lips, which however had more of sadness in it than 
pleasure. Her thoughts were, no doubt, of her 
mother land — perhaps of sisters fairer, who were 
anticipating from her the warm caress of long-sepa- 
ted affection — that home which she was never again 
to behold. Her dress was of the same material as 
that of the other females, but arranged about her 
figure with a fastidious carelessness. The girls 
were her daughters, and the chief their father. 
Having introduced these personages, I shall defer 
their history to the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Don Juan de Alvirez, and his sister Julia, were 
natives of one of the maritime towns of Spain, — 
nobly connected, but like many other families of 
rank at that period, impoverished by fruitless enter- 
prises to the new world. They were young, and 
full of hope ; and receiving an invitation from a 
wealthy relation in Mexico, to try their fortunes in 
the country of his adoption, they sailed for Vera 
Cruz, where they arrived in the spring of 1620.* 
Soon after arriving at the city of Mexico, they 
learned that their relative had received an appoint- 
ment in the government at Manilla, and had sailed 
for that place but a short time previous, leaving 
instructions for them to follow. They hurried on, 
and reached Acapulco just in time to secure a pas- 
sage in the annual galleon for the Phillipines, 

Their passage had been rapid and pleasant, and 
the vessel being crowded with young adventurers, 
with more of hope and spirits than resources, mirth 
and frolic held high sway. 

"Joy for the present, banish thought for the fu- 
ture," seemed to be the motto of all. Even the 
commander, a veteran sea-farer, whose experience 
had secured for him the command of this argosy, 
which was freighted with the products of the gold 
and silver mines, relaxed his discipline, and fre- 

* For the tradition upon which this legend is founded, see Hittoiy of the 
Hawaaian or Sandwich lalanda, by James J. Jarve8,page 103. 
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quently joined the revelers. The fairness of the 
breeze, — they being within the influence of the 
trades, — and the smoothness of the sea, like the 
song of the siren, lulled even the usual care for the 
vessel. 

One night, having abandoned themselves, as was 
their wont, to the song and the wine cup, and pro- 
longed their carouse to a later hour than usual, the 
alarming cry of "fire! fire!" reached their ears. 
Rushing upon deck, their situation and danger burst 
at once upon their view. All was riot and confu- 
sion : some calling upon the saints for aid, others 
endeavoring to arrest the flames, by violent but 
futile efforts. In vain the captain tried to restore 
some degree of order; their horror and affright 
were now as great and irrepressible as their former 
vain confidence. The wind had increased, and the 
flames were fast enveloping the ill-fated vessel. 
Some one cried out that the fire had reached the 
magazine. A wild cry arose, and as if by one in- 
stinctive impulse, that crowd of two hundred beings 
rushed for the boats. The tackle to hoist them out 
had been burned away, but their united efforts 
soon launched them over the side. In their confu- 
sion they had neglected to secure them well by 
ropes, and they drifted away from the ship. Some 
preferring death by water, leaped overboard and 
were drowned; others raved and blasphemed, in 
the agony of their despair. One party had retreat- 
ed to the poop, and gathered about the captain, who 
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with folded arms stood quietly awaiting the moment 
when the ship should hlow up. 

Alvirez and his sister, folded in each other's em- 
brace, had retired to the farthest part of the deck. 
The guns, as they became heated, one by one 
exploded : a mournful salute in anticipation of the 
coming death. As that death drew nearer, all 
cries were hushed, and except the crackling of the 
flames and reports of the guns, all was silence in 
that floating pyre. Suddenly the vessel trembled 
and shook violently, a crash like a heavy peal of 
thunder followed, and in one second a ma^s of 
blackened and disfigured corpses floated on the 
ocean ! 

When the explosion occurred, Alvirez had re- 
tained his original place, and stunned by the noise, 
knew nothing until he found himself in the water, 
with his sister lying senseless in his arms. Being 
an expert swimmer, he was able to support her 
until he saw something black float near him; he 
grasped it, and to his joy found it to be the yawl. 
Climbing in, he drew his sister after him, and they 
were in comparative security. When morning 
broke, but few traces of the wreck could be seen ; 
the wind was blowing hard, and the boat drifting 
rapidly before it. 

During the day Julia revived somewhat, and 
cheerless as was their situation, there was hope. 
By night, overpowered with fatigue and exhausted 
by hunger, they fell asleep, from which they were 
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awakened by a violent shock that precipitated them 
into the sea, and neither knew what afterwards 
occurred until opening their eyes they found them- 
selves in a hut, surrounded by a crowd of naked 
Indians, who were staring in amazement at them. 
Upon showing signs of animation, they began 
chafing their limbs, and soon brought them some 
fruit to eat, which Alvirez recognized as bananas. 
A loud altercation now took place between two 
individuals, who appeared to exercise authority 
over the rest. They were rival priests, contend- 
ing for the possession of the strangers, whom they 
pretended to regard as gods, — or, what was proba- 
bly their true motive, secure them to sacrifice at 
some high festival, and thus add to the reputation 
of their temples. From words they were proceed- 
ing to blows, the partizans of each having arranged 
themselves on their respective sides; while the 
brother and sister, ignorant of the occasion of con- 
tention, lay trembling, momentarily expecting to be 
sacrificed to the fury of the savages. Spears had 
been procured, and daggers of sharks' teeth were 
raised to strike. Blood would have been shed, had 
not a man of gigantic proportions, but prepossess- 
ing appearance, entered the hut The dispute 
ceased as quick as it had begun, when he inquired 
in a stem, commanding voice the cause of it 
Pointing to the strangers, they explained that they 
had been found upon the beach, and what followed. 
He approached and gazed steadily at them, rivet- 
ing his eyes particularly upon the female. 
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" Priests and people, as chief of all these lands, 
I claim these strangers," said he, and making a sign 
to some attendants, they bore them to his house. 

Their preserver was Kiana, supreme chief of all 
this portion of the island. He was one of nature's 
favorites, and, if we consider the sphere he moved 
in, of fortune's likewise. His passions, though strong, 
were under good control, and in all his actions he 
was governed by a native good sense, mingled with 
a love of justice. Had circumstances permitted, he 
would have been a Peter the Great ; the superiority 
of his mind had raised him fi;om a menial station to 
the high rank which he then held. His reign may 
be called the golden reign of heathenism in Hawaii. 
The government had not degenerated into that sen- 
sual despotism, that system of petty extortion and 
grinding oppression, or their religion into that grov- 
eling superstition, based upon one all-pervading 
principle, that of terror, which in a later age Cook 
found them to be. A spirit of democracy prevailed 
in both, which made the people feel their own 
power, and strengthened the sense of individual 
freedom. 

But to our tale. When Kiana decided to protect 
the strangers, it would have been difficult to tell 
whether humanity, or a softer sentiment, prevailed. 
His will once made known, the finest fruits were 
brought them, and under his protection no want 
\fas permitted that the country could • supply. 
Houses were built for them, and lands and tenants 
apportioned for their support They found the 
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language easy to acquire ; and there being no pros- 
pect of relief, they grew more content with their 
situation. The frankness and unremitting kindness 
of the chief won the heart of Alvirez, and more 
susceptible than his sister, he found it not difficult 
to ally himself with the fascinating Liliha, sister to 
Kiana. The attention and language of Kiana were 
but too plain to Julia, while she could but respect 
eth savage courtesy which he displayed. At last, 
fearing that opposition would irritate him and ren- 
der her situation worse, she gave him her hand. 
To say that she was actuated by a stronger motive 
than gratitude would do her injustice; but she 
respected him, and fortunately his perceptions were 
not acute enough to detect the difference. Her 
sad look was natural to her: he had never seen her 
otherwise; and her gentle manners and strong 
attachment to her children, bound him faithfully to 
her. Two civilized beinorg could not but have a 
happy influence on such a society, and though they 
could not refine, yet the grosser elements of bar- 
barism were banished before them. Alvirez and 
his sister, though good Catholics, were acquain- 
ted with only the ceremonies of their faith, and 
endeavored to impart a knowledge of its mysteries 
to Kiana and Liliha. But the former could com- 
prehend only that the gods they worshipped were 
more powerful than his, and although inclined to 
reverence them himself, even he dared not enfor<» 
them upon his people. Still the precepts of the 
new religion, in which Julia was far better versed 
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than the doctrines, unconsciously influenced his 
conduct, and the shipwrecked exiles were a bless- 
ing to Hawaii. Alvirez was soon held second only 
in rank to Kiana. 



CHAPTER III. 

The volcanic mountain, which rises to an eleva- 
tion of fourteen thousand feet, and to which I allu- 
ded in chapter first, known as Mauna Loa, was in 
those days in a state of terrible activity, and fre- 
quently emitted streams of lava which desolated 
the surrounding country for many leagues. The 
present crater of Kilausa was not in existence. An 
extensive plain, gradually rising from the ocean 
until it attained the height of five thousand feet, 
occupied the space between the mountain we have 
just named and the one now called Mauna Rea. 

In superficial extent it embraced one half of the 
island, and was a dreary wilderness, with the excep- 
tion of a few verdant and well-watered spots, which 
were scattered like islands amid a sea of hardened 
lava : streams of which, some still smoking, every- 
where intersected it, at times spreading out into 
wide lakes, with here and there a stunted tree, or 
half-hfeless shrub, to diversify the scene ; the whole 
presenting to the traveler the repulsive spectacle of 
masses of rock, broken and piled into every shape, 
as wild and rugged as if the tossed ocean should 
become suddenly petrified at the breaking up of a 
fierce storm. Hundreds of conical hills a few hund- 
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red feet in height, formed of volcanic scoriae, and 
which formerly gave vent to subterraneous fires, 
u^ere seen dotting this wilderness. At the base of 
the northernmost mountain, a gradual accumulation 
of ashes and debris had formed a partial soil, from 
which a scanty vegetation sprung up. In a few 
places, beautiful groves of acacia and laurel had 
struggled into existence, with their branches so 
thickly interlaced that they resembled the wide- 
spreading banyan of India. A fine green sward, 
clear from under-brush, lay beneath their leafy 
canopies, affording a pleasant encampment for the 
traveler. Storms hung continually over this region, 
at times discharging torrents of rain; frequently 
they swept down from the mountain's side in whirl- 
winds, throwing up sand and dust in dense clouds 
into the air, and moving with a rapidity that nothing 
could resist Rent rocks, gaping chasms, and the 
disordered appearance of the earth, as if she had 
been too hurried in her labors to attend to her toi- 
lette, showed the frequency of earthquakes. 

But sterile as was this plain, a race of men dwelt, 
or rather roamed over it, gleaning a precarious sub- 
sistence from its scanty products, and the fish that 
were abundant on the coast. Men they were called, 
but they resembled much more spirits of darkness. 
They were a stout-limbed, short people, exceed- 
ingly active, and capable of enduring great fatigue; 
long, grizzly hair flowed over their shoulders — an- 
swering almost for what was wanting in dress, and 
setting their small, evil-looking features into bolder 
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relief. They were cannibals, devoted to the wor- 
ship of the goddess Pele, to whom the most sangui- 
nary rites were paid. No mercy was shown to a 
prisoner, and previous to our tale they had been 
divided into a variety of tribes, constantly at war 
with each other. But httle intercourse had ever 
taken place between them and the inhabitants of 
the fertile portion of the island, by whom they were 
much dreaded. An occasional inroad for plunder 
had been attempted, but the vigilance and superior 
arms of Kiana's people had secured them the 
victory. Their assailants, always repulsed with 
loss, forbore at last. A different spirit was now 
influencing them. One had risen among them who, 
by his daring valor, cruel deeds, and pretensions to 
inspiration, had acquired an unbounded ascendancy 
over their rude minds. 

His name was Pomale: a man of gigantic 
strength, but most forbidding aspect. The unre- 
strained exercise of deep passions gave a satanic 
expression to features in which it would be diffi- 
cult to say whether malice, duplicity or sensuality 
predominated. He was scarce five feet in height, 
with a long body, and legs very short in proportion, 
but exceedingly muscular in all his limbs. His 
hair hunof in braided folds down to his knees ; and 
as if nature had not made him sufficiently ugly, he 
heightened his naturally repulsive looks by dashes 
of red paint and the kakauing of horrible figures 
on his naked limbs. His ambition was equal to his 
cruelty, and well calculated by character to com- 
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maml those around him, he had united all the tribes 
of the plain under him, most by eraft, but some by 
force. 

In an excursion into Kiana's territories, he had 
noticed the fertility of the soil and the general 
prosperity which reigned there, and, savage-like, 
fancied that he need but conquer to make it his. 
His followers eagerly joined in his plan, and four 
hundred warriors were assembled, armed with clubs 
and spears to accompany him, while one thousand 
more were encamped a few miles from the volcanic 
mountain at the site of one of their temples. It 
was their strong hold, and about it their women and 
children were gathered. 

He succeeded in reaching the rear of Kiana's 
town unobserved, and secreted his followers in the 
outskirts of the forest until night-fall, when he, hav- 
ing given his orders to attack as many different 
points as possible at once, so as to create confusion 
and dismay, conmienced making his way towards 
the houses. It was the evening of the same day 
that we left the happy group in the house of Alvi- 
rez. lie, with Liliha, had strolled out a short dis- 
tance to enjoy the cool air. Suddenly she touched 
his arm; "hist," said she, "see," and pointing to 
some dark forms creeping through the tall grass, 
concealing themselves, they watched their motions ; 
one came so near they could distinguish his arms, 
and not a doubt of the designs of the party 
remained. Alvirez whispered a few words to his 
partner, who noiselessly stole otF in the opposite 
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direction while he hurried to his own habitation. 
Entering it he seized his weapons, and alarming hi^ 
retainers, rushed to Kiana's house. Hearing sounds 
within, made him approach it cautiously, and he 
perceived Kiana and Julia lying on the floor, bound 
hand and foot, while four stout men stood over them 
with upraised clubs, ready to strike upon the slight- 
est noise being made by the prisoners. 

His men having joined him, Alvirez snatched up 
a conch shell and blew a shrill blast, which was 
answered immediately in several parts of the 
village, giving assurance of Liliha's success in 
alarming the warriors. But almost in the same 
instant a yell of defiance burst from hundreds of 
voices, which w^as echoed far and near in the still- 
ness of night. Flames, at the same time, arose 
from several points, and cries and shrieks pro- 
claimed the bloody effects of the attack. Sur- 
prised and enraged, Alvirez, followed by his men, 
rushed upon the advancing enemy, and made mad 
but futile attempts to reach his sister. His frantic 
valor made them at first give way, and he laid 
three in succession dead before him. The burniuir 
buildings lent light to the contest. Pomalc seemed 
endowed with the strength of a demon, and many 
fell beneath the blows of his club. All shrunk 
from him but Alvirez, whose only thought was for 
his sister, and he closed with him. The wily chief 
evaded the desperate lunge from his sword by a 
quick bend of his body, and repaid the thrust 

before he could regain his guard, by a blow on the 
17 
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head, which cast him senseless to the ground- 
Consciousness returned but to tell a sad tale. 
Friend and foe were gone; the dead and the 
dying lay around him, \'isible by the expiring 
flames of the consumed houses. He sank down 
in despair, when he heard his name pronounced — 
it was Liliha's voice, and he answered. She 
bounded to his side and raised him in her arms. 
Water was nigh, she gave it to him, and he was 
soon able to rise. The blow had merely stunned 
him, and he now eagerly enquired the fate of those 
so dear to him. She told him in a few words that 
Pomale, though repulsed, had succeeded in making 
his escape with his prisoners, but that warriors 
were upon his track. When day dawned and it 
was known that their chief was taken, long and 
loud was the wail that rose, and deep the ven- 
geance vowed upon their treacherous foe. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Having sent his prisoners away, Pomale had 
continued the fight until they were beyond all 
possibility of a sudden rescue ; he then retreated 
slowly, with his principal warriors, occasionally 
facing about to make a short stand against his 
pursuers, to gain time for the advanced party. By 
the rising of the sun he had overtaken the cortege 
with the captive chief and his wife. They then 
proceeded faster, using all precaution to avoid a 
surprise. Kiana's hands were closely bound be- 
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hind him ; Julia's were similarly tied, but she was 
placed upon a rude litter of boughs, over which 
some mats were thrown. Four men carried it at 
a rapid pace, and no communication was allowed 
between her and her husband. 

A few more wretched prisoners had been re- 
served for a cruel death, and were now forced 
along in a merciless manner, their speed being 
occasionally quickened by a prick of a spear or a 
blow' from a club. One or two, unable from the 
stiffness of their wounds to keep pace with their 
captors, were relieved of their Jives and tortures, 
without other warning than the blow which accom- 
plished the deed. After proceeding a few hours 
in this manner, in perfect silence, an order to halt 
was given, and the party partook of a hurried meal, 
a small share of which, however, fell to the lot of 
the captives. They now struck off from the com- 
mon route into a dense forest, to avoid the inhab- 
ited parts of the country, and to shorten the dis- 
tance to their own camp. The path was difficult 
in the extreme, and their progress slow. Parasiti- 
cal plants, tangled vines and enormous ferns, formed 
an almost impenetrable barrier, through which they 
were obliged either to cut their way or to climb 
over, frequently finding themselves suspended 
twenty feet or more above the soil. The large, 
fleecy masses of moss which covered the trees 
were like so many sponges, exuding water which 
they had gathered from frequent showers, and ren- 
dering their hold and footing slippery and uncer- 
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tain. So thick was the vegetation overhead that 
no sunlight ever penetrated through it, and all 
below was rank and green. Myriads of sweet 
songsters, fluttering among the branches, gave this 
otherwise dismal range of woods a cheerful air. 
As the party approached its farther termination 
they came upon the traces of an earthquake or 
whirlwind, which had laid desolate all before it 
Mammoth trees, with diameters of six feet or more, 
and trunks fifty to a hundred feet in length, lay 
with their roots upturned, wrenched from their 
beds as if they had been but reeds. Some, while 
falling, had been caught by the branches of others 
and hung tottering overhead, threatening, as their 
branches swayed to and fro by the wind, to fall 
and crush the wayfarer beneath. The whole 
formed an almost impenetrable chevaux de frise, 
from which many hours of hard labor alone ena- 
bled them to struggle clear. 

Once on the farther side, Pomale was in his own 
dominions, as the meagcrness of the soil and the 
numerous patches of indurated lava clearly mani- 
fested. They now traveled with less rapidity, 
which gave them leisure to practice many cruelties 
upon their prisoners, as if to keep alive their thirst 
for blood. Their threats or taunts drew no reply 
from Kiana, while his unyielding and haughty 
demeanor and disregard of pain won even from 
his ferocious guard something like respect. Not 
so with Pomale ; he could not repress his exulta- 
tion at having the highest chief in his power; and 
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falling, by words, to extort an answer to his jibes, 
struck him with the handle of his spear. 

The eyes of the proud chief flashed fire ; he 
drew himself up to his full height, and turning to 
his persecutor said, in a voice so strong and fierce 
that all who heard it started involuntarily, excepting 
him to whom they were addressed, " Whelp of a 
wild dog of the mountain, gnashest thou thy teeth 
on the chief of warriors numerous as the leaves 
of the forest! wild in their wrath as the spirit of 
the storm! Coward hind! destruction like the 
frothing surge shall overtake thee ; as oceans foam 
and roar, shall it burst upon thee and thy cowering 
slaves, duick as the forked lightning shall it dart 
upon thee. Thy suns are numbered, and the fires 
of thy mountain shall consume thy bones. See, 
Pele glares and calls to thee in her wrath ! Her 
thunder proclaims thy doom." 

At the same instant the ground beneath them 
trembling, rose and fell like the swell of a wave, 
and a chasm burst open almost at Female's feet, 
while the deep, subterraneous rumbling proclaimed 
the passing by of an earthquake. A column of 
flame shot high into the air from the summit of the 
mountain, and disappeared in the cloud of smoke 
which hung over it. 

Their goddess had spoken in anger, the supersti- 
tions of their races were aroused, and their march 
was made in fear and silence. Pomale spoke not, 
for a while, but the workings of his countenance 
told that deep and deadly would be his revenge. 
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His people had heretofore considered him under 
the protection of Pele, and he held the joint office 
of chief and high priest — and thus, to have the 
fears by which he ruled the people and asserted 
his claim to inspiration, turned upon himself, 
however much he affected to despise them, roused 
the demon within him. Like most other pre- 
tenders, the superstition and enthusiasm which he 
endeavored to infuse into others, partly affected 
himself, and notwithstanding the depth of his pas- 
sion the prophecy haunted him, and while he hated 
n;ore he feared also. 

Concealing the emotion, he approached Kiana 
and whispered, or rather hissed, in his ear, " The 
pale maiden is beautiful to gaze upon — the bright 
star is not fairer — the whelp of a wild dog will love 
her — she shall be his slave." 

Kiana replied not, but walked steadily on. En- 
treaties would but add to the triumph of his de- 
tested foe, and he determined to await the conse- 
quences. He knew if Alvirez had escaped, escape 
or revenge was certain, for his people far outnum- 
bered the enemy. 

That night they slept in caves, and early next 
morning were joined by some of Female's people, 
who gazed in wonder upon the white maiden. 
They soon arrived at their fortress, which was built 
on a small spot which made out from the north side 
of the mountain, and commanded the valley where 
their houses were situated. The fortress, which 
was also used as a temple, was large and built of 
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stones, piled into several ranges of platforms, some- 
what in the form of an amphitheatre. A wall, with 
several openings for gates, enclosed the whole. 
The mountain was almost inaccessible, except 
directly fronting the temple, which towered far 
above the village beneath. Shouts of triumph 
greeted the party as they ascended the hill, and 
the whole population prepared for the grand festi- 
val which was to take place the succeeding day, 
when the prisoners were to be sacrificed. Kiana 
was confined within the temple, while Julia was 
given to the care of Female's women. 



CHAPTER V. 

We must now return to where we left Alvirez. 
The attack had been so promptly repelled that, 
with the exception of the capture of Kiana and 
Julia, the enemy had little reason to boast of their 
success. On the succeeding morn all was bustle 
and preparation; runners were despatched over 
the country to assemble the warriors, at the head 
of whom Alvirez determined to march at once 
into Female's territories, and if too late to rescue 
the prisoners, deeply to avenge their fate. Al- 
though his fears led him to picture to himself the 
most horrible of deaths as their lot, yet he gave 
way to no vain grief, but formed all his plans with 
prudence, and prepared to execute them with vigor 
and promptitude. 
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The news of the loss of their beloved chief 
spread like wildfire, and the warriors needed no 
second summons to induce them to join the stand- 
ard of Alvirez, who selected from their number 
fifteen hundred of the most able and valiant, to 
accompany him on the expedition. Losing no 
time he marshaled them in order for battle, and 
immediately set forward, amid the applauding 
shouts of the multitude and the favorable prognos- 
tications of the priests. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the details of 
their march. On the evening of the same day that 
Pomale arrived at his fortress they encamped in a 
hollow but a few miles distant, having advanced 
thus far undiscovered, owing to the surrounding 
country having been deserted by the inhabitants, 
who had flocked to the temple to be present at the 
coming festival. The multitude there assembled 
grew impatient towards the close of the day, for 
the commencement of those rites which were to be 
to them the signal for unbounded license, and also 
thirsting for blood, compelled the priests, long 
before the appointed time, to lead forth their vic- 
tims to the sacrificial stone. With their limbs 
bound, and wreaths of flowers upon their heads, 
they were laid upon their backs and strangled, the 
priest first repeating a short prayer, in which he 
offered them to their idol. Their heads were then 
cut off* and placed upon poles at the several 
entrances to the temple, while their bodies were 
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torn limb from limb; the blood was drunk with 
yells of exultation, by the now unrestrained mob, 
and the mangled members carried off to grace the 
horrid banquets that were about to commence, 
which were more like the orgies of ghouls than 
created beings. An intoxicating, or more properly 
a maddening, drink, called awa, flowed in plenteous 
streams, and adding to their madness, a spectacle 
of savage debauchery and licentiousness ensued 
which none but demons like themselves could have 
equaled. Our readers will readily spare the reci- 
tal and let the past throw her veil over the scene. 
Yet, if we may believe the confession of many a 
grey-headed, but now converted, heathen, such 
w^ere common even to later days. On occasions 
like this, every feature of humanity was cast aside, 
and the base passions rioted in lust and crime. 
Can any one regret that a system which has given 
support to such deeds has at last, like an aged 
trunk encircled by parasitical vines, been choked 
by their embrace, and now lies rotting on the 
ground ? 

Pomale's strong desire for personal revenge 
proved the safety of Kiana and Julia. He had 
been closely confined in a small building, where he 
was watched by the immediate retainers of Pomale, 
who, however, were barely able to preserve him 
from the fury of the mob, that called loudly for his 
blood. A promise to reserve him no longer than 
the morrow quieted them. 
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Julia was concealed in a house in the village, 
and, for the present, safe. Sorrow had made sad 
inroads upon her fair cheeks, and she had scarcely 
tasted food since her capture. Still the occasional 
flushing of her dark eyes told of the lofty spirit of 
her race, while a mother's anxiety could be traced 
in her melancholy features. Towards night Kiana's 
guard, unable longer to resist the temptation, one 
by one deserted their posts and mixed with the 
revelers. The fatigue and excitement he experi- 
enced now began to affect him and he fell into a 
restless sleep. He had not long closed his eyes 
when a slight touch on the shoulder started him, 
and looking up he met Liliha's gaze. A motion to 
be silent arrested the expression of joyful surprise 
which rose to his lips. His bands were soon cut, 
and she beckoned him to follow her in silence. 

Early on the morning succeeding this attack, this 
loving creature had followed close upon the heels 
of the retreating party, and dogged them to their 
fort. She had sent word by a faithful attendant to 
Alvirez how to direct his march. After he had 
encamped she stole forward in the dark, having 
disguised herself as one of the opposite party, and 
entered the temple. Notwithstanding the glare 
from the torches and fires of the revelers, she was 
able to make her observations undetected. If a 
suspicious glance was cast towards her she joined 
some party, and for the moment was the wildest in 
the dance and song. Fortunately for her the fumes 
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of the awa had operated so powerfully that their 
senses were not particularly acute, and what might 
at any other time have attracted suspicion, now 
passed unnoticed. As she walked by one of the 
gates a flash 'of light revealed the ghastly heads 
above her, and she trembled in every joint as the 
thought arose that they might be all that remained 
of those she was risking her life to save. Another 
look relieved her apprehensions, and drawing a 
deep breath she hurried along. Hearing the name 
of Kiana mentioned, she strode carelessly towards 
the group, who were discussing the events of the 
late attack, some of whom were his old guard; 
from their conversation she learned the place of his 
confinement, and that Julia was in the village 
beneath. Watching a favorable opportunity, she 
passed them and soon found his prison. To enter 
it, (a small, thatched building,) was an easy matter, 
and, as we have shown, she released her brother. 
A hurried explanation followed, and losing no time 
they set forward to free Julia. 

Avoiding the lights, they made their way down 
the steep which overlooked the tow^n. This was 
a difficult matter in the day time, and by night 
dangerous. But the life of one dearer than their 
own depended upon their success and nerved them 
for the enterprise. In several places Kiana was 
obliged to drop himself at random from a precipice 
upon a precarious footing beneath; first sounding 
the depth by dropping a stone, Liliha would then 
let herself fall into his arms. Shrubs and bushes 
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aided their descent in less dangerous places, and 
after an hour's severe toil, and with a few bruises, 
they reached the valley. The village was almost en- 
tirely deserted, so that they experienced no danger 
of detection in groping their way about A light 
from a house attracted their attention ; approaching 
it they heard a voice which thrilled through every 
nerve. A shriek — god of battles ! it was Julia's ! 

It is necessary to go back a short period to 
explain the occasion of it. Pomale had left the 
hill some time before, fully determined to execute 
his fell purpose upon Julia. He entered the house 
where she was, his eyes gleaming with lust and 
cruelty, and his dress still red with the blood of, 
as she thought, her husband. Thinking he was 
come to take her life also, she prepared herself to 
receive the blow. He looked upon her much the 
same as the tiger views its prey before giving it the 
death-stroke. "Maiden of the far-off land," said 
he, " wilt thou be free ?" 

" What are thy terms ?" 

" Be the chiefest among the women of Pomale. 
A hundred slaves shall attend thy every want — the 
richest spoils of \var shall be thine. Before to-mor- 
row's sun touches the western waves, Kiana's bones 
will be Pole's gift — his flesh w411 gladden the hearts 
of my warriors — they are watching him like hun- 
gry sharks eager for their prey. Thine, too, shall 
be that fate if thou refusest, — ^speak." 

The thought of so horrible a death made her 
tremble, and her check grow deadly pale, but her 
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agitation was but for a moment, and she proudly 
answered, " Never will I degrade myself by being 
thy bride — welcome death, in any form, first." 

"Ha! rejectest thou my offer? Pretty fool! — 
thou hast forgotten in whose power thou art. 
Force shall make thee yield when persuasion fails!" 

He advanced towards her. Springing back, she 
drew a poignard from her clothes. It was one that 
she had about her when she was found senseless 
upon the beach, and which slie had preserved as a 
friend that might protect her when all else failed. 
With one foot advanced, her right arm uiiruiscd to 
strike, with the keen edge pointed to her bosom, 
her long, dark, disheveled hair flowing over her 
shoulders, contrasting strangely with the simple 
white robe which she wore, the blood of indigna- 
tion mantling her cheeks, and her brilliant eyes 
flashing scorn and defiance upon her persecutor, 
she presented a figure of determined energy, before 
which even the dark spirit that threatened her, mo- 
mentarily quailed. 

" One step nearer and this shall drink my heart's 
blood," and casting her eyes towards heaven she 
breathed a prayer for pardon for the deed she was 
about to do. 

This expression of the might of woman, so un- 
like that which he had been accustomed to, in the 
trembling, degraded beings which surrounded him, 
struck Pomale more with sur2)rise than admiration. 
Indeed, liis base soul was incapable of a noble feel- 
ing. As his astonishment vanished, his original pur- 
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pose returned with a strength fired by opposition, 
and with a cunning which never forsook him, 
making a feint to desist, he reached her side at one 
bound, and grasped her hand before she could 
accomjjlish her design ; the weapon fell harmlessly 
upon the floor. A fiendish laugh burst from his lips 
as he saw her anguish, but she heard it not, for, 
uttering one fearful shriek, she fainted and fell. 

It was at this moment that Kiana tore away the 
frail door and entered the apartment Pomale 
turned in wrath upon the intruder, and to his 
amazement recognized his foe. A superstitious 
fear crept over him as he recollected thfi prophecy 
and warning of his goddess, and he trembled. 
Before he could recover himself, Kiana sprang 
upon him, — and grappling, they rolled upon the 
ground together. It was a fearful strife. Both 
were unarmed, and the contest was one of hate 
and revenge. The sight of Julia's lifeless body 
had inflamed Kiana to madness, and in his despe- 
ration he at first had the advantage. Their limbs 
were strained to their utmost tension, and they 
twisted and writhed together like two serpents in 
mortal combat. Long fasting, and his bonds, had 
weakened Kiana more than he was aware, and his 
struggles became weaker. Pomale perceiving this, 
made one vigorous effort, and getting him beneath, 
planted his knee upon his chest, and his fingers 
upon his throat. The convulsive gasps of Kiana 
told how surely he was accomplishing the work of 
death. A few seconds more, and his fate would 
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have been decided. Liliha, who had been watch- 
ing the combatants, with an anxiety which told 
that the Hves of those she held dear, besides her 
own depending upon the issue, by chance saw the 
poignard ; with the quickness of thought she seized 
it, and springing forward buried it to its hilt in 
Pomale's back. It reached his heart. Uttering a 
frightful howl, he sprang convulsively into the air, 
and then lay dead before them. 



CHAPTER VI. 

While the transactions which I have related in 
the last chapter were taking place, Alvirez was by 
no means idle. Allowing his little army, wearied 
by their hasty march, a short repose, he sent for- 
ward spies to examine the condition of the enemy, 
and the approach to the stronghold. Returning 
speedily, they reported their discovery to their 
commander, who determined to attack them at 
break of day, when the enemy was most overcome 
by the night's carouse. Having assembled his men 
he made his design known to them, and without 
delay set forward, observing profound silence. 

In the mean time Kiana, after satisfying himself 
of the death of his late antagonist, had taken Julia 
in his arms, and assisted by Liliha left the house, 
and was then making his way towards the camp. 
They made a wide circuit from the base of the 
hill, to avoid any stragglers who might have inter- 
cepted their retreat. 
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Except the occasional barking of a dog that 
crossed the path, nothing occurred to alarm them. 
The fires on the hill began to grow dim and the 
shouts and sons^s of the revelers were beintj fainter 
every moment. Nothing showed as yet that their 
escape was discovered ; all the crowd were evi- 
dently fast giving w- ay to the effects of the prolonged 
debauch. Julia still hung lifeless in his arms, and 
except a slight pulsation of the heart, she was as 
one of the dead. 

Having reached a water course they stopped, 
and Liliha bathed her sister's head freely in it, 
which somewhat restored her. She opened her 
eyes and gazed wildly about, and muttering a few 
words in her native Castilian, closed them again. 
Her brain wandered, and she knew not those w4th 
her. Could they have understood her broken sen- 
tences they would have perceived that her mind, 
oblivious to the immediate past, clung fondly to the 
happy days of her childhood and her much-loved 
home, in sunny Castile. But that pang was spared 
them, and thinking she would soon recover, they 
proceeded in a more direct line towards their des- 
tination. Neither was disposed to converse : Lil- 
iha feeling supremely happy that she had effected 
the escape of her brother — while he was wholly 
engaged by his care for the beloved burthen which 
he bore. 

The gray light of morning began to streak the 
horizon, and objects about them were becoming 
quite distinct, before they had half accomplished 
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their journey. Suddenly the quick eye of Liliha 
detected something moving in advance of them, 
and attracting Kiana's attention to it, they con- 
cealed themselves behind a projecting rock, and 
there watched its movements. Another and an- 
other appeared, until finally a large body of men 
was seen cautiously approaching the hill they had 
so lately left. On coming nearer, Kiana recognized 
the bright helmets and gaudy cloaks of his own 
body-guard ; and making a well-known signal with 
his voice, they stopped and looked towards him. 
A joyful moment of recognition passed, and he 
related his escape. They were on their way to 
surprise the fortress, and he immediately put him- 
self at iheir head. Alvirez was with another col- 
umn advancing in a different direction. Julia was 
carefully placed on a "manele" (a rude chair support- 
ed by poles,) and placed in the rear under a strong 
guard. By the time they reached the hill it was 
broad daylight. However, they immediately com- 
menced the ascent, but had not advanced far when a 
loud yell, succeeded by a wail which was echoed by 
a thousand voices, broke upon their ears. Female's 
corpse had been discovered, and the prisoners were 
missed. Most of the warriors, stupefied by drink, 
and either regardless of or not perceiving the dan- 
gerous proximity of their foes, rushed towards the 
village, followed by a train of women and children 
to see the remains of their chief. 

Pomale had been so absolute that he had allowed 

no rivals in the government, and now in the time of 

18 
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need there was no one to take the command. In 
the rush which followed the discovery of the 
corpse, the approaches to the temple had been 
deserted, so that the assailants met but little oppo- 
sition in reaching the fortress, or in scaling the 
walls. The two columns met in the centre, and a 
general massacre of all who had not escaped to the 
village below, followed. The sight of the bloody 
remains of the prisoners, hung as trophies upon the 
enemy's gates, stimulated the already deep desire 
for revenge. The demon of destruction had gone 
forth, and no quarter was given. 

While this work of death was going on, the 
mountain, which for days past had been threaten- 
ing, began to emit dense clouds of snaoke, illumin- 
ated by bursts of flame which shot up stones and 
ashes high in the air, accompanied by deep-toned 
mutterings and shakings of the earth. Each blast 
seemed as if thunder, confined in the bosom of the 
earth, uttered peal on peal, and sought to escape its 
prison-house by bursting its walls. So fierce had 
been the excitement of the battle, that neither par- 
ty had taken notice of these angry demonstrations ; 
but when it began to slacken, and the victors to 
follow the vanquished to the valley beneath, the 
violent eruption and trembling had increased to 
such a degree that the stoutest were appalled — and 
the rage of man, aghast at the struggles of nature, 
ceased. 

Alvircz and Kiana had met and embraced, and 
now stood regarding the volcano. A stream of lava 
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was seen issuing from a crevice, and flowing with 
great rapidity down its side. Alvirez, who had 
witnessed similar eruptions in New Spain, and unaf- 
fected by the superstitious awe with which the na- 
tives looked on it, saw at a glance the direction it 
would take, and ordered his men to await the 
event Down it came, at times with the rapidity of 
lightning ; then stealing and creeping on, it wound 
among the ravines like a fiery serpent, blasting 
all things before it. Occasionally it would eat its 
way beneath the ground, raising up hills, and reap- 
pearing at some distant spot where least expected. 
The porous rocks, becoming heated, recoiled at its 
touch, and shivered into a thousand fragments, like 
the bursting of shells, and with the noise of artil- 
lery rapidly discharged. Its path on both sides 
was lined with forests, which crackled and shivered 
before it like a burning scroll. Fire would burst 
out in spots and blaze furiously for a while, filling 
the air with eddying volumes of flame and burning 
cinders and then be succeeded by smoke so dense 
as to darken the sun. 

It was an awful spectacle, and all watched it in 
fear and astonishment. Hours passed thus, and on 
it came, wider, deeper and more fiery, every mo- 
ment. As it approached the valley where Pomale's 
body lay it shot like a stream of water down the 
declivity leading to it, and precipitating itself almost 
instantaneously on the ill-fated village, buried all 
but a few who had had presence of mind to flee 
early in the day, beneath its fiery waves. So sud- 
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den and deep was the stream that the houses blazed 
but for a moment, and then lay overwhelmed far 
beneath the burning torrent One wild cry of 
agony arose from its wretched victims, and it was 
over. " The fires of the mountain had consumed 
the bones of its priest," and the prophecy was ac- 
complished ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Sorrow and suffering still weighed hea\'ily upon 
Julia, although, after her safe return to her home, 
she occasionally seemed like her former self, and 
recognized those about her with terms of endear- 
ment ; still those lucid intervals were short, and her 
mind would immediately relapse into a state of 
entire forgetfulness, of the dreadful scenes through 
which she had passed. Her brother was stung 
with anguish as he listened to the almost childish 
prattle of her wanderings, in which she constantly 
spoke of her early home, and at times seemed to 
fancy that she still sported in the halls of her ances- 
tors. Even the greyhound, so affectionate to its 
mistress, was remembered, nor was her fleet pony 
forgotten, which had so frequently borne her, in the 
full flush of youth, over the green pastures of her 
father's patrimony, rivaling the gazelle in swiftness. 
Her memory never recurred to the period when 
misfortune overtook them ; in her sickness she lived 
her childhood over again. 
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To Kiana this seemed but as a passing illness, 
which love and care would soon dispel, and his 
attentions were redoubled. The increasing wan- 
ness of her cheek added to the delicate transpa- 
rency of her complexion, while the brightness of 
her eyes, which now shone with almost a superna- 
tural lustre, mocked his inexperienced faculties 
with hopes of her returning health. 

But not so Alvirez — ^he had been too familiar 
with disease to be thus deceived. Day after day, 
and night after night, they, assisted by Lihha, 
whose interest in the patient was hardly second to 
theirs, watched by her, and it was a struggle of 
affection who should yield*the post It was seldom 
that either of the three would leave, until exhausted 
by their vigils their drooping eyelids warned them 
of their uselessness. Days and weeks she lan- 
guished thus, and although alteration was as slow 
to show itself as a plucked lily, preserved in the 
bosom of the pure element over which it hung 
while on the parent stock, to fade, yet it came at 
last, and so surely that the most casual observer 
could not mistake. 

Before this, death had appeared to delay, and 
half repent setting its seal upon its victim, so beau- 
tiful was she in her disease and so powerfully did 
the affections of the watching group cling to her. 
But the mandate, which recalled the spirit to the God 
who had lent it for a while to brighten this world of 
ours, had gone forth, and the unwilling but inexora- 
ble messenger had but to be obeyed. With that 
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perception which in some cases quickens and 
grows more vivid as the physical powers fail, she 
one day, feeling that her end was nigh, called 
around her those loved faces which she was about 
to see on earth for the last time. 

As she kissed her children the blessing of the 
Christian's God rested upon them; then placing 
one hand in her brother's and the other in her hus- 
band's, she smiled fondly upon both. To the for- 
mer her words were in her own tongue. Mother, 
father, sisters, all that had been so dear to her, and 
which she had so much desired again to see, were 
remembered, and she charged him to bear the last 
words of her love to them, should Providence grant 
him what he had denied her. 

** Brother, you have ever been kind to me — ^bro- 
ther at once and father, — for myself I grieve not to 
die; heaven is sweet to the tired wanderer, but you 
will be left alone. forget not our holy faith — 
forget not our Saviour's love." She would have 
said more, but her voice grew feeble, and she 
paused. 

Alvirez, unable to repress the emotions which 
were choking him, wept aloud. He kissed the 
hand which he clasped again and again, and the 
pale cheek over which he bent was moistened by 
his grief, until unable longer to endure the specta- 
cle he buried his face between his knees. 

No tear clouded Kiana's face. His features were 
compressed and his eyes fixed steadily upon her 
on whom he had centred all the love and hopes of 
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his passionate nature. His was a sorrow too strong 
for utterance. It palsied his very brain. She 
turned towards him, and with a smile of gratitude 
and affection hovering on her lips, she closed her 
eyelids as gently as if to sleep. Her death was, as 
her life had been, calm and beautiful. 

To her it was more like the summons of a kind 
parent to leave a home of trouble for a haven of 
rest Smilingly she obeyed. From that period 
Kiana was a broken-hearted man ; he never smiled, 
and was rarely found far from her grave. In three 
months he was no more, and according to his dying 
request their remains were united in their last 
resting place. 

Alvirez lived to rule for many years ; what was 
his fate is not known, but from the fact that some 
of the chiefs of the present day claim descent from 
the " malahine," or stranger of Hawaii, it is pre- 
sumed that his descendants preserved some degree 
of power amid all the bloody wars with which the 
group was afterwards agitated, until united under 
one government by the power and genius of the 
Napoleon of Hawaii, Kamehameha, "the Great," 
whom, if we compare with his savage cotempora- 
ries and the circumstances in which he lived, we 
may truly add, " The Good." 
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Betray the wish he may not speak ; — 
But soon these fancies fade away, 
Checked by the thought — 'tis Sabbath Day ! 
And when he gains the House of Ptayer, 
Heart, soul and naind are centered there. 



That House of Prayer — ^how mean beside 
The grand Cathedral's sculptured pride ! 
Yet He who in a manger slept, 
And in the wilds his vigils kept. 
Will breathe a holy charm around. 
Where his true followers are found. 

Oh ! never dream it low and rude, 
Though fashioned by the settler s axe. 
The sap still weeping from the wood. 
As loath to leave its brother trees. 
That wave above it in the breeze, 

No pomp it needs, no glory lacks ; — 
The holy angels are its guard, 

And pious feet its planks have trod ; 
'Tis consecrated to the Lord, 

The Temple of the living God ! 

But when the Sabbath gatherings press, 
Like armies, from the wilderness, 
'Tis then the dim, old woods afford 
The Sanctuary of the Lord ! 
The Holy Spirit breathes around — 
That forest glade is sacred ground, 
Nor temple built with hands could vie 
In glory with its majesty. 
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The trees like living columns rise, 
Whose tops sustain the bending skies ; 
And o'er those earnest worshippers 

God's love, like golden roof, is spread. 
And every leaf the zephyr stirs, 

Some heavenly promise seems to shed ; 
The flowers' sweet breath and gladsome eyes 
Recall the joys of paradise, 
When God and man were garden friends, — 
And now the loving Saviour bends — 
So do they deem those fervent bands — 
With blessings in his bleeding hands ! 

And though the organ's ocean swell 

Has never shook that woodland air. 
Yet do the soul's emotions tell 

That music's monarch power is there ; 
It lifts the mortal's hope above — 
It draws to earth the angels' love — 

The eye of faith may see them near. 
Their golden harps forgotten when. 
As breathed from lips of contrite men, 

Redemption's joyful song they hear ! 



MIND AND HEART. 

BY MRS. JULIET H. L. CAMPBELL. 

'TwAS a brilliant festival, where England's nobles 
gathered round their Queen. Beauty^ at whose toi- 
let wealth and fashion had been skillful handmaids — 
Braverj/y with laurel leaf and victor's crown — and 
Bloody the oldest and best throughout the realm, 
were assembled there to offer homage to the young 
sovereign of a mighty isle. Ambassadors from for- 
eign courts, accustomed to the glare of regal pomp, 
looked round admiringly on the magnificence, while 
wondering envoys from our young Republic gazed 
half bewildered by the dazzling scene. 

" Your eyes are doing homage to my fair coun- 
trywomen," exclaimed Lord Hochfort to an Amer- 
ican official who had been scrutinizing the bright 
faces around him. 

" And my tongue must acknowledge that I am 
ahnost tempted to turn traitor to my own," was the 
smiling reply. 

*• Nay, now," rejoined the nobleman, " I have 
heard too much of American loveliness to credit your 
courteous words. I have been told that the women 
of your land are pre-eminently beautiful." 
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" Beauty is not a native of any clime, I believe," 
said George Linden, " but dispenses her favors to 
every land, and I assure you she has not forgotten 
mine. It is hardly fair," he continued, " to institute 
comparisons between the beauty of different coun- 
tries, as each cultivates a style peculiarly its own. 
The soft langor of the Italian belle is very unlike 
the glowing animation of our Yankee girls ; yet 
each are charming in their way. For a fair speci- 
men of English beauty, I would direct your- atten- 
tion to the lady on the right of the Duchess of D ." 

" The Lady Annot Clive V 

" The same. Her features, rounded as Hebes 
might have been — the delicate bloom which suffuses 
her countenance and deepens on her cheek, and the 
profusion of golden curls surrounding her fair face 
like a halo, are characteristic of her country." 

" Yet her chief beauty is her expression," suggest- 
ed Lord Rochfort. 

" Which has nothing national in it," resumed the 
Republican, "but is peculiar to herself. Certain 
expressions accompany certain dispositions, and can 
only become national as those traits which they rep- 
resent are so. Lady Annot Clive is a woman of 
much character, as her face betrays." 

" You seem a skilful physiognomist, and I would 
have you interpret the expression of her eye," said 
Lord Rochfort, with interest ; " at one moment it 
seems glowing with feeling, and the next it appears 
lighted with a purely intellectual fire." 

" One is not incompatible with the other — I would 
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say it beamed with hoth. Her full ripe lip has a 
curve, one would think, of scorn, did not the gentle- 
ness of the rest of her countenance belie it ; the 
same contradiction is apparent in her manner : she 
bears herself with the dignity of a queen and the 
grace of a flower, and one feels now that she is 
simply an English maiden, and anon that she is a 
scion of the house of Clive." 

" You say that beauty is not a native of any clime ; 
perhaps you fancy it would bear transplanting," said 
Lord Rochfort, with some bitterness, but more sad- 
ness in his tone. The American turned his piercing 
eyes upon the speaker as though he would read 
the thoughts suggestive of this remark, and then 
replied, 

" Beauty might, but nobility will not. I admire 
Lady Annot as a critic — not as a lover '^ 

" Yes," said Rochfort to himself as they separated, 
" my own heart might have told me that such cold 
praise was not the language of love. Sweet cousin 
Annot, not in measured words like those could I 
discourse of thee. And yet," he continued, " how 
truly does he read thee. Knowing thee as he does, 
how can he fail to love thee ?" 

Lady Annot CUve, when left an orphan at an ear- 
ly age, was consigned to the guardianship of her 
aunt. Lord Rochfort's mother, and their childhood 
passed under the same roof until a separation be- 
came necessary for the purposes of education. Af- 
ter the lapse of yearl, chequered by casual meet- 
ings, he was restored to his home, and the intimate 
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intercourse of early years was resumed by the 
cousins. , 

As the young nobleman passed day after day in 
the presence of the fair Annot, he learned to regard 
her as the cruidincr star of his existence. To be 
near her, to listen to the elevated outpourings of her 
intellectual nature, to be the recipient of a thousand 
tokens of innocent affection, to gaze upon her per- 
fect beauty, he felt would constitute the happiness 
of his life. Happy in her presence, made certain 
by a thousand trifles of her love, he had never ven- 
tured to declare his passion, but reveled in the 
present. 

And she did love her cousin, but her affection 
was so frankly avowed, so much a thing of course, 
that it would scarcely have satisfied a more exact- 
ing lover — 'twas a pure sisterly feeling, unlike the 
sentiment which maidens muse upon in secret, and 
blush to discover even to its object 

Shortly after the conversation recorded, she 
became acquainted with the American, George 
Linden, and then began a new era in her existence. 
The vigor of his intellect, assisted by cultivation, 
observation, and extraordinary conversational pow- 
ers, possessed a magical charm for the gifted young 
creature so fitted to appreciate his superiority. 
At first she listened to his conversation with that 
keen sense of enjoyment which a young mind 
always experiences when for the first time a coin- 
panion furnishes it with the fBod it has heretofore 
only found in books. Through the delightful me- 
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dium of conversation, every thing was suggested to 
her thougljts which before could only be acquired 
by the mechanical process of reading, and there 
was an accompanying sympathyy such as books could 
never give. Glowing descriptions of the western 
world, amusing anecdotes illustrative of national 
character, critical commentaries upon her favorite 
authors, followed each other in graceful eloquence, 
and Annot felt, as she listened, that an unfathomed 
mine of wit and knowledge was pouring out its 
treasures. As these delightful interview's were 
repeated, admiration and reverence gave place to a 
warmer feeling, and the high-born lady loved the 
untitled stranger with all the devotion and humility 
of a true-hearted woman. 

Lord Rochfort was roused from his delicious 
dreams by an application from the American for 
permission to address his kinswoman. " You were 
pleased, my lord," said Linden, "to jest with me 
upon the feasibility of transplanting British beauty, 
before I had the pleasure of an acquaintance with 
Lady Annot, and the recollection of your pleasantry 
encourages me to hope that you will not regard my 
suit with disfavor." 

Such an unexpected request, touching so nearly 
his dearest hopes, was answered with as much em- 
barrassment by the lord as it could have been by 
the maiden, and, with the tremor of a criminal 
about to meet his judge, he sought to lay before her 
his own and his rival's claims, and hear from her 
own lips an announcement of her choice. He 
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knocked hurriedly at her boudoir, and receiving no 
answer, entered ; she was not there, b.ut a faint 
sound of music lured him to the garden beyond, 
and as he advanced he distinguished the following 
words — 

Mj spirit bows before the light 

Of thine, as to some star ; 
Burning like an immortal thing, 

And leading me afar 
From earth and all earth's wretchedness 

To holj thoughts and high, 
That lift mj very being up 

To greater puritj. 

Yet though I proudly sacrifice 

Before thy lofty shrine, 
I dare not hope to win the love 

Of such a heart as thine ; 
'Twere easier far to bind the breath 

Of heaven unto my brow. 
Than throw my feeble chains o'er one 

As glorious as thou. 

Thine eagle spirit proudly soars, 

And such a timid mate 
Would only check its lofty flight, 

Or linger desolate. 
I only ask, yet scarce may hope, 

Thou'lt pitying think of me ; 
Nor chide the deep idolatry 

With which I worship thee ! 

" Annot ! Annot ! even thm do I love thee," mur- 
mured Lord Rochfort, as the song ceased, and with 
an effort at composure he joined her. 
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" Your song bespeaks much humility, fair cousin, 
and is better suited, methinks, to some love lorn 
damsel than to Annot Clive." 

"Annot Clive is but a woman," she answered, 
with a sad smile, " and woman ever loves above her- 
self, and with humility." 

"Annot Clive boasts of the best blood of England, 
and therefore cannot love above herself," said he 
with warmth, forgetting for a moment his passion, in 
his pride. 

" Birth is not the standard by which the heart 
measures men," said Annot ; " I have learned that 
nature has instituted a nobility of her own, which 
scoffs at ours ; the man who claims for his heritage 
* the soul's lofty gifts,* may scorn the imbecile who 
succeeds to his father s state and title." 

" This is a new creed, Annot; tell me, is it taught 
you by your humility, or by your love /" 

*' I have avowed no love," she answered quickly, 
plucking a lily of the valley, and stripping its bells 
from the slender stalk. 

" Heaven grant you do not cherish that which you 
blush to avow," said Lord Rochfort, as the terrible 
conviction that Linden was beloved forced itself up- 
on his mind. 

She raised her eyes, and as she marked his look 
of anguish, the indignant reply died upon her lips. 

"Dear Horace," said she soothingly, "I shall cher- 
ish no feeling of which I shall be ashamed. My 
love will be fed by my pride, and my pride will 
glory in the superiority of the man I love." 
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"Annot," he exclaimed earnestly, clasping her 
small hands in his, '' there is but one man who can 
have won a love like thine, and he (his voice be- 
came thick and low) has sought thee at my hands; 
tell me, can you sacrifice rank, title, fortune, friends 
and country, to follow the footsteps of this American f 

The enthusiastic expression of joy which man- 
tled her face told how gladly, for his sake, she would 
relinquish all. 

" He is cold, Annot — he cannot love as thou dost 
he cannot repay thee for this. Stay, Annot — listen to 
me," but she was gone, and the strong man, thwarted 
in his master passion, wept. 

After the first wild burst of anguish. Lord Roch- 
fort became an altered man, and it seemed as 
though the wreck of his own happiness had taught 
him to be doubly watchful to preserve the object of 
his love from one unnecessary pang. Her father's 
will enjoined her to marry Lord Rochfort, who suc- 
ceeded to the titles of the family, and in case of 
noncompliance, her fortune was to revert to him. 
This he obviated by executing an instrument settUng 
it upon herself Since she had failed to discover 
his unfortunate love, he buried it in his own bosom, 
and Annot parted from the home and friends of her 
youth with the sorrow natural to the occasion, but 
unconscious of the pain she had inflicted upon the 
most devoted of them all. 

The first few months of her marriaae was a 
period of delicious happiness. True, she was a 
stranger in a strange land, but it was his home, and 
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he was by her side. The beauties of its scenery 
were enhanced when pointed out by him ; the inci- 
dents of its history acquired a new interest when 
he narrated them, and its inhabitants seemed like a 
better race when he commented upon their char- 
acteristics. Although accustomed to distinction, 
her husband's official station gave her pleasure, and 
the consideration with which he was treated grati- 
fied her innocent pride in him. No homage to her- 
self would have been half so grateful to her heart 
as was the respect with which her husband was 
regarded. 

But as time rolled on, and the novelties of her 
position became familiar things, a vague, unsatisfac- 
tory feeling took possession of Annot She felt that 
there was something wanting, but she shrank from 
enquiring what. Her husband was as fondly loved 
and as intellectual as heretofore. He reasoned, he 
moralized, he speculated, he philosophized with as 
much energy and originality as ever, but his con- 
versation ceased to charm — it was like offering 
jewels to appease the hunger of the starving ; thea-e 
was a yearning for affection aroused, which nothing 
short of affection could satisfy. Hitherto the young 
wife had been happy in loving, but she now slowly 
began to doubt if she was beloved. 

Beloved she certainly was, as far as her husband's 
nature would permit. But George Linden's power- 
ful intellect was unaccompanied by equally powerful 
affections, and the history of his love was no stirring 
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tale. In his own language, when he first saw Annot, 
he "admired her as a critic," and when he con- 
versed with her, her ready apprehension of and re- 
sponse to his thoughts, gratified his self-love and 
attracted him toward her. He found her a fascina- 
ting person, from whom he could not think of part- 
ing without regret ; and, under the influence of these 
feelings, he "wooed and won." 

Once his affianced bride, her appealing tender- 
ness and passionate homage were most charming in 
his eyes, and awoke responsive chords in his heart 
She was in his eyes the most perfect as well as the 
most beautiful of womankind, and he regarded her 
with respect, admiration, and above all, pride. His 
feelings grew warmer and purer under the influence 
of hers, and he loved her, not with the ardor of 
Lord Rochfort's nature, nor with the devotion of 
her own ; not even with the fresh enthusiasm of an 
unhacknied heart, but better than any thing in the 
world beside. 

Annot sat in her dressing room, her head resting 
onjier hand. There was a brighter light in her 
eye, and a deeper glow on her cheek, than had 
ever been summoned there by the kisses of her 
native breezes. The eloquent blood obeyed the 
bidding of a more mighty magician, and her cheek 
flushed and paled alternately at the dictates of the 
love which had become to her another and more 
glorious life. She was waiting for her husband, 
and to her his presence was an event, and the ex- 
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pectation, excitement. His foot sounded on the 
stair, and she bounded to meet him as he entered 
the room. 

" I have detained you, and I fear, through my 
negligence, you will be the last at the levee. Par- 
don me, and believe that my absence was una- 
voidable." 

" I forget how long I have waited, and only know 
that you are here," she said, as she twined her arms 
around him and rested her head on his shoulder. 

He kissed the fair forehead and smoothed the 
sunny curls caressingly, saying — 

" You are enthusiastic, Annot, and love me better 
than I deserve, but do you know that we will be 
very late at the President's to-night ?" 

"Let us stay at home," said she, appealingly ; "it 
is so long since I have enjoyed a quiet evening with 

you." 

"I fear you think me negligent, Annot, but I have 
so many demands upon my time, that I know not 
how to remedy it ; I think you will yield me this 
evening, when I tell you your husband's interests 
require it," said Linden, smiling. 

Annot turned away with a sigh, and handed him 
her cloak to fold around her. 

He held it for a moment and looked at her admi- 
ringly, exclaiming, " With what taste you dress, An- 
not ! every thing is in such perfect harmony : your 
white dress, with its misty, impalpable texture, 
floats around you gracefully as a fleecy cloud ; 
your sweet face, too, and long golden curls, ming- 
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ling with Its snowy folds, like a seraph's counte- 
nance revealed by the parting cloud-wreath. The 
tiara of diamonds is a crown of glory, but night 
comes and darkness covers all ;"* and he wrapped 
the cloak around her. His pleasantry extorted a 
smile, which was quickly followed by a sigh, when 
he added — 

" How proud I shall be of my beautiful wife to- 
night." 

" Ah !" thought she, " if your love only had less 
of pride and more of tenderness !" 

Linden s praise was an effort of his mind, rather 
than an impulse of his heart; and although attentive, 
courteous, and kind, Aunot felt that his love was not 
like her own. 

And when is man's love like the love of woman ? 
Love and pride go hand in hand in the heart of 
each, but the love of man is born, nursed and nur- 
tured by his PRIDE, and to his pride it ministers, being 
at once its child and handmaid : Woman's pride is 
the offspring of her love, and glories in its object, 
with the unquestioning, uncriticising reverence of 
an infant for its mother. 

There was a shadow on the fair foreigner's brow 
when she entered the drawing-room, leaning on her 
husband's arm; but as she beheld the crowd pressing 
around him with eager adulation, looking upon his 
animated, intellectual countenance, and listening to 
his sparkling sallies, her face grew radiant with love 
and joy. 

In the course of the evening, Annot stood near a 
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doorway leading to a conservatory, and glancing 
down the green vista, her attention was attracted 
by a japonica of unusual size and beauty. Wish- 
ing to observe more closely this beautiful plant, she 
glided down the path and paused by the flower. 
She had supposed herself alone in the conserva- 
tory, but the sound of voices in the next avenue, 
from which she was separated by a wall of flowers, 
startled her. 

" My sweet wife," said a masculine voice, " I de- 
coyed you to this spot to tell you how beautiful and 
how dear you are to me to-night." 

" And so I was told yesterday, and the day be- 
fore, and the day before that," was the playful 
reply. 

" It's an old story, love, but never weary of it ; 
again, I love you, and I love you !" 

" Weary of my daily food sooner !" said the lady, 
earnestly. " Why, Charles, were I as certain of 
your love as of my own life, my ears would ache to 
hear you tell me of it." 

" How true !" thought the unwilling listener ; "my 
ears and heart have both ached to hear the lan- 
guage of affection, and yet my husband loves me." 

The pair passed out of hearing, but in a moment 
returned, and Annot found she was the subject of 
their conversation. 

" Linden is not calculated to make a wife happy," 
said the lady ; "and the poor creature seems so iso- 
lated here." 

" Why, Emily, George Linden is the most bril- 
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liant man of his day, and there is not a woman in 
Washington who would not be proud to be his 
wife." 

** Brilliant he may be, and so is an icicle ; but he 
is not made for domestic happiness. Pride and 
Ambition are his counselors, and his own aggrand- 
izement lies nearer his heart than his beautiful 
bride." 

" Poor Annot ! These words were agonizing as 
a stream of molten lead in her ears, for she had a 
conviction of their truth. 

As time passed on, George Linden became more 
and more absorbed in his own schemes, and his 
wife felt more and more the loneliness of her lot. 
Among the ceremonious visitors who crowded to 
her mansion, she had found no one who could be to 
her a dear, familiar friend, and her thoughts too 
often reverted to the band of friends whose love 
had encircled her, in earlier days. 

The birth of an infant was the dawning of a 
brighter day, and Annot no longer felt lonely or 
unloved. Her health w^as renovated, and her mind 
shook off the morbid gloom which had surrounded 
it. The child grew in interest and beauty ; and 
its smile was sunshine, its presence a perpetual 
fountain of delight, in the home which had been so 
desolate. The sweet contagion of an infant's joy- 
ousness is irresistible to a mother, — and with those 
roguish eyes dancing in infantile delight, and seek- 
ing sympathetic glances from her own, how could 
she be unhappy ? 
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True, she now saw less of her husband than ever, 
for he had but Uttle taste for the nursery ; the emo- 
tions which thrilled her with delight were as a 
sealed fountain to him, who was miscalled the 
" partner of her joys and sorrows." But if she saw 
less, she also thought less of him, for her mind was 
absorbed in the little creature who claimed her 
care. Sometimes she would endeavor to win a 
father's caress for her child, and her failure would 
revive the old sorrow; but the smile of the little 
one would speedily dissipate her gloom. 

Poor, fond mother ! God help you in your com- 
ing trial ! 

After a night of restlessness and apparent suffer- 
ing on the part of her child, Annot discovered the 
symptoms of a malignant fever. Medical aid was 
speedily summoned, but the boy grew rapidly 
worse. Annot watched the suffering she could not 
alleviate, through weary days and hopeless nights, 
until her heart was almost rent by the pangs of her 
boy ; and when his feeble moan waxed fainter, and 
his struggling limbs grew still, she drained to the 
dregs her cup of agony, and prayed to God to re- 
lease her child. 

Her prayer was heard. He died, and with him 
died her hopes, her happiness, her all that was most 
precious. She felt herself most cruelly alone in 
her grief. No sympathizing friend was near to sup- 
port her in her hour of desolation ; and her hus- 
band, awe-struck and anxious as he was, felt not one 
tithe of her sorrow. 
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Intellect shrinks aghast from the contemplation of 
the terrible mystery it cannot fathom, and Linden 
plunged into the whiri of politics again, and strove 
to forget his boy. But " love is strong as death," 
and Annot cherished fondly the memory of her de- 
parted one. Wherever she went, whatever engaged 
her time, her buried babe was as vividly before 
her mind as when endowed with life. Sometimes 
she saw him in health and spirits, clapping his dim- 
pled hands, and shouting in mimic laughter, until 
her bursting heart would cease its throbbings, under 
the influence of his imaginary presence ; then the 
reality would cover the vision like a pall, and she 
would weep as though she had lost him a second 
time. But her mind dwelt more frequently upon 
the trying scenes through which she had lately 
passed. His helpless anguish and parting agony 
seemed to haunt her like fearful phantoms, until she 
felt she must go mad, and even that would be a 
relief 

One night she sat in her chamber, where every 
article of furniture was eloquent of her child; 
the chairs to which he clung in his efforts to walk ; 
the curtains behind which he used to hide and play 
" bo-peep" from amid their snowy folds ; the work- 
stand drawers that with childish curiosity he tried 
to open; and last, and saddest, the corner where his 
cradle stood, now vacant and cheerless. From 
these oppressing associations she longed to free her- 
self, and hastily descended to the garden. As she 
paced its paths, with the cool, perfumed air placing 
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upon her brow, and the flowers waving like colored 
shadows, in the moonlight, her heart grew calm. 
She raised her eyes to the silent stars, as though she 
would question them of her babe — then looked to 
the pale moon, and thought of the little lonely fresh- 
turfed hillock, which lay bathed in its cold beams. 
Here was no refuge from herself, and she returned 
to the house and seated herself by a window over- 
looking the street. The side-walk was filled with 
pedestrians, and as they hurried past she watched 
them wistfully, and wondered what hopes and fears, 
what joys and sorrows vibrated, in the heart of each. 
There they went, each one endowed with a capa- 
city for suffering or enjoyment, and Annot felt a 
yearning sympathy for these creatures, moulded 
like herself 

Time passed on, with wing of healing, and at 
length the mother's heart grew calm. The mem- 
ory of her child was cherished as a holy thing, and 
she felt that she indeed had a treasure in heaven. 

" I shall go to him, but he shall not return again 
to me," the language of the inspired psalmist and 
afflicted parent, sounded with powerful pathos to 
her heart, and was treasured as a precious promise. 
In earnest meditation upon the hopes which reli- 
gion gives, she learned to submit with resignation 
to the present parting, and with faith to hope for 
future reunion. With the birth of this hope in 
heaven, earth lost half its power to wound, and her 
husband's indifference ceased to pain her sensitive 
nature as it had done. Satisfied with holding the 
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first place in his affections, weak as those affections 
were, she submitted to her lot 

Woe to the gifted woman who regards only the 
intellectual endowments of her chosen. She is 
right when she resolves that she will not marry one 
mentally inferior, but she is wrong when she sup- 
poses the mind alone deserves her care. Life, how- 
ever promising, is full of trial ; and woman, in her 
hour of sorrow, yearns for sympathy and love. In 
all after-life she will find the cravings of the heart 
the most insatiate. When in youth, before the 
affections have asserted their full power, she glories 
most in the intelligence which God has given her, 
let her remember that the seraphim, as well as the 
cherubim, inhabit heaven, and we are taught to be- 
lieve that the angel of Loi^e is dearest to the Creator. 

POTTSVILLE, 1847. 



EVENTIDE 



BY ALICE 6. LEE. 



A CALM, sweet eve in spring. The balmy breath 

Of the Arbutus, with its misty bells, — 
And blush, faint as the tint on beauty's cheek, — 

Comes floating round me, from green forest dells, 
Mixed with a perfume from half-opened buds 

Of the pure dog-rose with its leaves of snow. 
Bending to kiss the brooklet at its feet. 

That chants sweet music, in its gentle flow. 

Sweet odors, and sweet sounds, invite to sleep ; 

But the pale moonlight with a stronger spell 
Forbids that I should slumber at the hour 

Which from my girlhood I have loved so well — 
The hour when the strong mind and the proud heart 

Have cast away the strength and the high thought — 
The mind that sways a nation at its will, 

Is with the softness of a woman's, fraught — 

The holy time when spirits of the blest 

Seem hovering round their earthly home again, 

To soothe the grief of those who cherish still 
Remembrance of their loss with silent pain ; 
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While the lone mourner with a heart of grief 
Gazes with yearning look at the pure sky, 

And thinks to join the loved one in that rest, 
It would not to his soul seem hard to die. 

And he who bends beneath the weight of toil, 

That day by day must earn his scanty fee, 
Looks out on the soft night with peaceful thought, 

And thanks his Maker that the air is free ; 
While one with swarthy brow, burdened by guilt, 

A brow less wrinkled by old age than crime, 
Drinks in the stillness through his prison bars. 

And almost blesses the calm evening time. 

I thank thee, O my God, for this sweet hour. 

That brings my spirit near to heaven and thee- 
When looking toward thy holy dwelling place. 

Thy goodness and thy love on all we see ; 
The stars that look so tenderly on earth. 

The blue expanse wherein those gems are set. 
And the veiled moon that with a regal brow 

Weareth pure beams, a silver coronet 

And O, my God, I pray thee turn this heart 

Thus from the vanities of earth away ; 
O, let me strive to breathe a purer air, 

O let me " struggle for a brighter day," 
And kindly, gently draw me unto thee ; 

Cleanse thou my soul from every secret stain, 
And never let me wander from thy path, 

But near thee alway in thy love remain. 
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NAAMAN. 

The story of this " mighty man of valor" is one 
of the most interesting in the Old Testament. Naa- 
man was " Captain of the host of the king of Syria," 
who had subjected the land of Israel to ravage, and 
carried avvray many of the inhabitants. Among oth- 
ers that these robber bands had taken, w^as a " little 
maid," who was kept by the wife of Naaman as her 
own servant. The Syrian lady must have been 
v^ry kind to her young captive, and as kindness 
usually has its reward, the little maid became inter- 
ested for the happiness of her mistress. 

Naaman, the proud warrior, was a leper. He 
could not have been afflicted with the worst form of 
this loathsome disease, because he was constantly 
engaged in his military duties. Probably it was only 
the kind called the "dry leprosy," which affects 
the skin, and usually of the face, turning it perfectly 
white and ghastly. It was of a kind that would be 
seen, and that must have deformed him, as the little 
maid said to her mistress, " Would God my lord 
were with the prophet that is in Samaria, for he 
would recover him of his leprosy." 
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This " prophet " was Elisha. The words of the 
little maid were repeated to Naaman, and also to the 
king of Syria, who seems immediately to have ad- 
vised the trial of this mode of cure. The story is 
told at length in the second book of Kings, fifth 
chapter, and there it can be best read ; but we have 
introduced this plate to impress the lessons of kind- 
ness to dependents, and gratitude to those who do 
us 'favors. If the wife of Naaman had been a harsh 
mistress, the little maid would have felt no sympathy 
for her " lord " and husband. The mistress was 
kind, the servant was grateful — and what great re- 
sults from these simple causes ! 

Then the little maid had faith in God, and in a 
strange land still remembered the "prophet" of her 
holy religion. A few words uttered with a sincere 
wish to do good, was the means of sending this 
mighty Captain of Syria in his chariot of state, to 
the prophet of the true God, and there Naaman 
was taught that to obey the word of the Lord was 
all that was required for his own healing. 



THE GATHERED LILY-BUD. 



BY THE EDITOR. 

A CLOUD has darkened o'er a home 
Where happiness like sunshine lay, — 

The angel of the Lord has come 
And taken their lily-bud away ! 

As falls the blight of early frost 

And seals the world for winter's doom, 

One gone — the household band has lost 
The charm that gives to life its bloom. 

One gone — whose sweet caressing kiss 
Could cheer the father's heaviest care. 

And fill the mother's heart with bliss 
A seraph might have wished to share ! 

And yet to heaven the more we give, 
The richer in its hopes we grow ; — 

It is not all of life to hve, — 
It is not here God's lilies blow. 

The bmis withdrawn from human care 

Are set where crystal waters move, 
20 
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And there they open — O ! how fair — 
Watched by the Saviour s tender love. 

Then, sorrowing parents, look above, 
And there behold your Lily-bud, 

And while earth's emptiness ye prove, 
Rejoice your treasures are with God. 



THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 



BY CHARLES 6. LELAND. 



"Le Carnival qui approchait lai en foamait l'occaBion,car c'est nne e poqae qui 
montre le people dc Rome tel qu' il est. — Vie de la Primcescse Borobbsr. 

" Thifl feast is termed the Carnival, which being 

Interpreted implies * Farewell to flesh/ 

When there is fiddling, singing, drinking, masking.'* — Byron. 



How shall I ever describe thee, thou glorious 
Carnival ? How can I ever hope to convey even 
the shadow of an idea of thy exquisite folly — thy 
delicious madness ! As well might the opium eater 
hope to paint his fairy-land visions, or .a Gernmn 
geister seher to describe the briUiant phantasma of 
the seventh sphere. 

" There is one month in the year," say the sober- 
minded Turks, "during which Christians are in- 
sane." And, truly, he who does not enter into the 
spirit of the Carnival, may well deem himself in a 
world of lunatics. All the eccentricity, all the gro- 
tesqueness, all the wit, folly, singularity and oddity, 
which can be devised by a people who are eccen- 
tric and romantic in their soberest moments, are 
then brought into play. 
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There is a broad and beautiful street in Rome 
called the Corso, any part of which presents views 
which might serve for scenes in theatres. From 
every window in this street, curtains of crimson 
and gold, or blue and silver, are hung, and the bal- 
conies which project from every house are similarly 
adorned. These are occupied almost exclusively 
by beautiful women, in every variety of costume 
which history can suggest, caprice invent, or imagi- 
nation devise. Joan of Arc, from one window, 
makes war on you with sugar plums; Pulcinella 
pelts you with peas, while a chance Contadina half 
kills you with kisses and confits. Anon a beautiful 
Odalisque tosses you a flower, while from an oppo- 
sing balcony a Louis (iuatorze beauty discharges 
an egg full on your devoted coat. With heart-felt 
agony you watch it as it breaks, and lo — it is filled 
with cologne water ! With a smile on your lips 
and rage in your heart, you dash on, only to en- 
counter new showers of confits and new storms of 
bouquets. 

Such is the main business of the Carnival : to 
ride through the Corso in a carriage, or to stand in 
a balcony exchanging vollies of flowers and sugar 
plums with the passers-by, and to crowd at night 
into a masked ball or the opera. But the thousand- 
and-one little incidents which serve to interest and 
amuse, while you hardly perceive them — the flirta- 
tions of a minute — the coquetries of a second, — all 
these, unimportant by themselves, taken together, 
serve admirably to dispel the least trace of ennui, 
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and throw an air of romance over the whole scene. 

The missiles generally employed during the Car- 
nival are of three sorts, namely — " The Offensive," 
"The Complimentary," "The Indifferent." Among 
the offensive I class, first, the plaster sugar plums, 
(a decided bull — Von Schwartz.) These are made 
either of small balls of clay, or peas, coated over 
with a mixture of lime and water, and when thrown 
with energy against any dark object, such as a coat 
or hat, leave a white mark. When the face and 
hands are pelted, or the lime powder gets into the 
eyes, the sensation is rather painful than otherwise. 
The Papal government, mindful of this fact, issue 
the strictest commands against such missiles being 
made of a larger size than the samples which are 
deposited in the Police Office. These commands 
are obeyed with an accuracy only equaled by that 
of the New York and Philadelphia boys, in regard 
to the Fourth of July edicts against fireworks. The 
second class of missiles includes potatoes, pebbles, 
cabbage stalks, &c,, all of which are contraband. 

The Complimentary, for the greater part, consist 
of small bouquets, which are sold in vast numbers 
at an extremely low price — say a shilling the half- 
peck. To these may be added fancy confectionary 
of every description, as well as artificial flowers. 
The extravagance of the Roman ladies and gentle- 
men, in these last two items, passes belief. I seri- 
ously believe that many a man literally throics away 
dailyy during Carnival, more money than he spends 
weekly at other seasons. But who thinks of pru- 
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dence or economy at such a timet Carnival is 
short, and Lent is long ; therefore, vive la bagatelle ! 
and hang to-morrow ! Such is the principle which 
actuates every one during this soul-expanding 
week. 

The greater part of a man's happiness at this 
period depends upon the skill and tact which he 
displays in discharging the last-mentioned class of 
missiles. Should he, a TAnglais, merely fill his 
carriage with flowers, and blindly throw away, right 
and left, at every girl he meets, he may indeed 
stand a chance of getting flowers in return. But 
the kind looks, the sweet smiles, (not to mention 
the little bags and baskets full of sugar plums,) — 
all of these delicate and interesting little attentions 
will be lost to him. 

What should he do 1 For the benefit of those 
gentlemen who propose passing the next Carnival 
at Rome, I would say, throw your bouquets at indi- 
viduals, and not, as most do, at windows and car- 
riages. Always select an individual — catch her 
eye, and holding out your bouquet in such a man- 
ner as to indicate that it is for her alone, toss it 
gently to her. Having done this, you may with 
modest confidence hold out your hat to catch any 
thing which she may cast in return. 

The third class of missiles, or the Indifferent, vary 
in the manner in which they are applied. Should 
they be gently tossed, with a sweet smile, we may 
safely class them among the Complimentary. But 
when thrown with violence, they are most deci- 
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dedly offensive. They consist for the greater part 
of oranges, lemons, large balls of sugar, heavy bon 
bons, and bouquets in which the stem is the princi- 
pal part 

The Corso is undoubtedly the head-quarters of 
the Carnival. But it does not by any means mono- 
polize all the fun. In order to prevent confusion, 
carriages are compelled to follow each other in 
succession, keeping to the left, as the Roman law 
directs. To return to their place, they are obliged 
to make a detour through another street, generally 
the Ripetta ; therefore the Ripetta becomes itself 
the scene of a small Carnival. Moreover, all those 
pedestrian masks, to whom acting is necessary in 
order to fully exhibit the part which they have 
assumed, are obliged to seek a street not over- 
crowded, such as the Ripetta, in order to obtain an 
audience. The visitor, therefore, who wishes to 
fully enjoy the Carnival, must not neglect this 
street 

These pedestrian maskers are to many the most 
interesting part of the Carnival. Every one is 
sustaining a part, and not unfrequently two or three 
unite for this purpose. You will see banditti bend- 
ing low and stealing with stealthy step around the 
corner, threatening to rob the unwary passer-by of 
his last sugar plum. An elderly lady, apparently 
from the country, with a coal-scuttle bonnet and 
mask admirably adapted to express terror and con- 
fusion, rushes madly through the crowd at right 
angles, shrieking aloud for her lost child. A man, 
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bearing his wife on his back, and six children hung 
round, passes by : you laugh, but are deceived at 
the sight ; nor is it until a close examination that 
you discover that, of all this interesting family, the 
man only is real — the wife and children being com- 
posed of papier mache. 

I observed a party of maskers in a car fes- 
tooned with evergreen, and drawn by a donkey 
neatly dressed for the occasion, in white pantaloons 
and brown coat, with his tail in a bag. The unfor- 
tunate animal walked along with slow steps, appa- 
rently in a dream. He was completely confused — 
bewildered. No longer an inhabitant of this world, 
he was, apparently, in a transition state to that 
future life, where, according to the Pantagruelist, 
beasts change conditions with their masters. 

Every one at Rome, as I have already intimated, 
either gives or receives flowers during this period. 
But how can this apply to young ladies, who are 
doomed, by cruel fate or a cross papa, to sit in 
third, fourth or even fifth story windows, and watch 
the passers-by ? Roman genius has surmounted this 
difiiculty by an astonishing invention. This consists 
of a number of wooden bars, joined together in 
such a manner that when opened their united 
length is sufficient to reach the said window. But 
when closed and lying together parallel, they may 
be carried without difficulty under the arm. To 
open and shut these ingenious contrivances requires 
skill. When a gentleman wishes to convey a flower 
or bon bon to a lady, he attaches it to the end of 
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this machine and shoots it up to her window. She, 
detaching it, affixes another, which the machine, 
closing with a noise like the report of a pistol, bears 
to its master. 

The war with the plaster plums rages to a terri- 
ble extent. English gentlemen and ladies are how- 
ever the principal actors in this offensive warfare. 
These are the only persons who are so carried 
away by mad excitement and over-heated enthu- 
siasm, as to literally pour the plaster by the peck 
upon passers-by, without distinction of age or sex. 
To protect yourself from such foes, it is necessary 
to wear a wire mask, a blouse, a broad-brimmed 
white sombrero, and a smiling face, (for a Carnival 
mask doth hardly conceal the features.) Thus 
armed and equipped, according to universal custom, 
you may bid defiance to a pelting world. The 
Carnival of each day begins at two o'clock, and 
closes just before the Angelus, with a horse race. 
The steeds, according to the universal custom, 
which has given the street its name, run directly 
throufdi the Corso, from the obelisk to Torlonia's 
palace. In this race the horses are without riders, 
and being goaded to the last pitch, previous to the 
start, are urged on by the pricking and clattering 
of the sharp iron plates with which they are hung, 
as well as by the shouts of the spectators. So ex- 
cited do the latter become at this spectacle, that it 
requires the utmost efforts at the close of the race 
for the soldiers to prevent them from rushing in 
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and stopping the horses. Several times during this 
present Carnival, men have been very seriously 
wounded by the bayonets of the guard. 

And so it goes on, madder and madder, and 
wilder and wilder, like the witches' festival of a 
Walpurgis night. On the last day the excitement 
is at its highest pitch. Flowers, bon bons and plums, 
are thrown, poured and shot, with an unsparing 
hand. The number of carriages is doubled. Mul- 
titudes of maskers, hitherto unseen, make their 
appearance, while many of the old stagers vary 
their dresses in such a manner as to give a new 
interest to the scene. But the climax of this deli- 
rium appears in the hour succeeding the race of 
the last day. Then indeed the traveler will behold 
a spectacle, wilder, stranger and more exciting than 
any thing which he has ever before imagined. 

I refer to the ceremony of " Extinguishing the 
Carnival," as it is termed, — a ceremony in which 
every one bears a part Let us imagine the mask- 
ing and pelting of the day well over, and the rev- 
elers returning by the thousands from the race. 
Suddenly a noise is heard in the direction of the 
Corso, and you, perceiving that all the maskers are 
bending their way thither, join them. 

As you enter the Corso, a hght like that of an 
immense conflagration appears. You press on, and 
as you enter, a sight meets your eyes, the Uke of 
which the world cannot furnish. The whole street, 
more than a mile in length, is crowded to sufFoca- 
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tion with crowds of people, every individual bear- 
ing in his hands a torch or taper. Lights are flash- 
ing from roof and balcony, and their glare is reflect- 
ed from the crimson and gold canopies which yet 
overhang the houses. The carriages still continue 
their course, but their occupants are holding tapers, 
and at intervals in the crowd you see long poles to 
which lanterns are hung, or torches tied. It would 
seem as if the entire population of llome were bent 
on illuminating the Corso to the utmost extent. As 
you gaze, you perceive that these lights are contin- 
ually being extinguished and relighted. Every in- 
dividual appears bent on beating out his neighbor's 
light and preserving his own ; and against every 
luckless wight whosg' tapers are thus extinguished, 
or who appears taperless on the ground, the cry of 
" Senza Moccolo " is raised by his more fortunate 
neighbors. These two words, signifying literally, 
" without a candle," are the only ones which are 
heard. Formerly the cry raised during the " Ex- 
tinguishment," was "Sia ammazato chi non porta 
moccolo," " Let him who is without a taper be 
assassinated." But in these days, assassination is 
becoming unpopular, even in Rome. And the roar 
of the voices, which is truly overpow^ering — the red 
flashing sheet appearing in the distance like a gulf of 
fire, and the quaint devices which every where meet 
the eye, are enough in truth to make the spectator 
believe that all the wildest delusions, the maddest 
magic fantasies of Domdaniel, or the "House of 
Wrath," are being realized in the city of Rome. 
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The liorhts which are used in the " Senza Moc- 
colo," consist of slender wax tapers, with large 
wicks. Several of these are twisted together, and 
a large flame is thus produced, which it would be 
next to impossible to blow out with the breath. To 
effect the extinguishment of these, the Roman ties 
one end of a handkerchief to a sv/itch, and thus 
armed, flaps away right and left. It sometimes 
occurs that while thus employed in " dousing the 
glim," the candle-holder catches hold of the hand- 
kerchief. In such a case, if the captor be a for- 
eigner, it is at once applied to the flame and burnt 
But if a "native," it is quietly pocketed. 

One of the most astonishing points in these scenes 
is the perfect good humor which prevails through- 
out. An angry word, or even look, is very rare. 
" Were this thing tried among us," quoth Von 
Schwartz, my companion, from under his sombrero, 
"there would be more than ten thousand fights, 
jusque a la mort, in less than three minutes." 

Von Schwartz lost his temper once during the 
" Extinguishment." A very pretty young lady, in a 
carriage, having dropped her taper. Von Schwartz 
politely relighted it and returned it to her, and 
what did the fair Italian ? She not only blew out 
his light, but actually snatched it from him. 

" Oh, ye Roman ladies !" groaned Von Schwartz, 
"would that Juvenal were aUve again, even for 
your sakcs !" 

And thus in tumult and revel and wild uproar, 
ends the Carnival. But nothing strikes the observer 
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more than the sudden transition to the gloom and 
silence of Lent The sun which sets on the wild- 
est gaiety and confusion, rises on prayer, repen- 
tance and fasting. The lord of misrule who hath 
borne it bravely for a season in minivere and gold, 
now yields his crown to the friar and monk, who in 
silent power confess the sins of his followers, — Com- 
edia luget — Scena est deserta. 



THE MYSTERIOUS TRUNK. 



BY J, R. OBTON. 



* * * In returning to my place in the car, 
after stopping, my eye rested on a lady I had not 
seen before. No matter how she was dressed, as it 
was well and neatly. On the instant I said, there is 
one of nature's gems — of God's noblest models of 
the human intellect and the human feelings. But 
her heart is full ; what can be the matter 1 

She was as white as alabaster. Her pale,'clear 
forehead rested on her transparent hand, from 
which the glove had been removed ; and her large, 
lustrous eyes, half shaded by their long glossy 
lashes, sent forth, nevertheless, most deprecating 
appeals in their glances; and like very clear win- 
dows, exposed much of what was passing within. 
She did not weep — she evidently could not; but 
often she gasped for breath, or breathed very 
deeply, as though her heart was tired ; and then a 
slight shudder would pass over her. 

From the moment I saw her I lost sight of every 
thing else ; all that was passing in the car, all that 
was passing or that we passed without — country, vil- 
lages, conversation, were forgotten ; and I saw noth- 
ing — cared for nothing, but her, until we arrived at 
Rochester. It is true my eyes were not all the 
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while riveted on her with the same intensity as at 
first, for more than once I turned away and wept 
On the seat fronting hers, the back of which was 
turned away so as to bring the two, as it were, into 
the same apartment, stood a leathern traveling 
trunk; and I observed at times she gazed on it with 
a rapt and almost terrible interest Why she did 
so, or why it was there in such an unusual position, 
I could not then divine. But I know now. 

The lady with the mysterious trunk was the 

young wife of Professor B. of H College. 

While her husband was engaged with his profes- 
sional duties, she, with her first and only child, a 
noble boy some six months old, had been on a visit 
among her family friends. The distance was about 
two hundred miles. Both were in excellent health 
and spirits ; the ride and the visit were delightful ; 
and about half the distance on her return was 
accomplished without any unpleasant occurrence 
whatever. At this point the child sickened, and 
she was obliged to stop. 

The mother found herself among strangers, and 
the noise and confusion of a hotel ; but all around 
her were kind to her, and the best attendants and 
best physicians were procured. In almost a frantic 
state of mind she tended upon her sick babe ; and 
watched by him and prayed over him for three or 
four days ; when, notwithstanding all that skill and 
care could do, he died. 
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To the very last moment this was an unexpected 
result to her ; and heart-rending as was her own 
loss, there was still an additional woe to come, if 
possible, greater than the first. She might have 
written to her husband, and he might have reached 
her before the termination of his child's life ; but 
she had hoped every day to be able to proceed on 
her journey, and had not written at all. She could 
not, so she felt, under these circumstances bury her 
babe, and she could now reach her husband as soon 
as a letter; and besides, she must break the distress- 
ing intelligence to him herself. With all a woman's 
love, and all a mother's sorrow, and all a wife's 
apprehension, she had her little infant arrayed in 
his grave clothes and placed in her trunk; and 
when I saw her in the car, she was bearing the 
precious burthen to his father, in despair. 

But the sequel is yet to come. The poor lady, 
noble-hearted and strong of mind as she was, with 
the consolations of religion as her stay, still over- 
rated her powers of endurance. Worn out with 
toil and anguish, with a brain dizzied, in addition, 
from an almost total loss of sleep for a week, she 
alighted at her husband's door. The trunk was 
borne in and placed in her own little sitting room. 
Her husband was above in his study. She sent for 
him. He came ; and at the sight of the unuttera- 
ble distress pictured on her face, he clasped her in 
an agony to his heart. 

" What is the matter, Emilv ?" said he. 
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She attempted to speak, but was so choked she 
could not. 

" What, what is the matter ?" said he, wildly, 

" Oh ! my God !" she gasped out, and went into 
convulsions. 

He bore her to a couch ; called for help ; bathed 
her temples with salts and water, and by the time 
her paroxysm was a little relieved, he thought of 
his child. " My boy, Emily ! where is my boy T 
said he, softly, as he bent over her. 

But the mother, though she could hear and feel, 
was speechless. A horrible prescience, of what, he 
knew not, took possession of him, like a nightmare 
at his heart. He clasped his hands together and 
walked hastily across the floor. Perceiving the 
key of her trunk lying on the carpet, where she 
had dropped it in the agony of their meeting, he 
picked it up, and for lack of another place to dis- 
pose of it, put it in the lock. Impulsively he turned 
it, raised the lid, and the mystery was disclosed. 

The mother perceived the movement, shrieked, 
and sunk into unconsciousness and delirium; and 
for two days, perhaps happily, remained so. She 
wept and raved by turns, begging in the most im- 
ploring tones for the forgiveness of her husband, 
when, poor creature, she had done no wrong; or 
she called, but called in vain, for her babe ; and by 
the hour, as a beam of sunlight played upon the 
curtain of her bed, she refused to have it shut out, 
beautifully imagining it was the spirit of her child. 
21 



A REVERIE. 

'Tis sad to think, beneath the sun, 
What deeds of darkness have been done ! 
What multitudes have pined and died, 
Through human prejudice and pride ! 
What prison secrets will be told, 
When the last record is unrolled ! — 
God's Record of the sins of men ! — 
Oh, where will flee the guilty then? 

Thanks be to God, one land is free 
From sins of blood iniquity ! 
The " bannered stars " have never shed 
Their glory o'er a victim's head — 
Nor drop of blood has flowed to dower 
The fabric of the Union's power ! 



THE OFFERING. 

AS SHOWN IN THE FRESBNTA TION PLATE. 
BY REV. T. B. BALCH. 

'Mid violets rich and lilies gay 
And rosy tints, the Peri stands, 
As one whose home is far away, 
And just arriv'd from heavenly lands. 

Thus beautiful and all alone. 
Ask not for what that Spirit came. 
For she has cast an Opal stone 
Into that censer's chasten'd flame. 

One hand is on her brow imprest. 
The other points to where she cast 
Her offering in : which like the rest 
Of hallow'd things is burning fast. 

'Tis said the Opal holds a spark 
Which changes oft its radiance bright 
When held away from shadows dark, 
And turn'd to various points of light : 
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Fit emblem of our printed Book, 
Which holds Imagination s ray, 
And wrought ^vithin the Student's nook. 
Now ventureth forth to meet the day. 

Its travels will be far and wide, 
For who can trace its devious way. 
Through vales along the mountain s side. 
To cottage lawns, or villas gay I 

Wherever then this Book may pass, 
Through cities, towns or rural lanes, 
Or proud saloons, or prairie grass, 
O er verdant hills, or sheep-clad plains : 

When held before the public gaze, 
And turn'd the noble compass round. 
May Light evolve its simple rays. 
And in its pages taste be found. 

Then, Pilgrim Book, thy route begin, 
O'er all our land with steady pace. 
Beyond the crowded city's din, 
In beauteous garb and modest pace. 

This land of ours has mountain points 
O'er which the raptur'd Poet dreams. 
And vales which Beauty's horn anoints 
With mellow tints and golden beams. 

RiNGwooD Cottage, Va. 
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